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NUMBER A HUNDRED. 


A New Sone, sy CuristorHer Noarn, Esq. nimseir. 





You will find by the cover, that our M ine, 

This month of its numbers a Hesnane ten seen : 

Seven years and a half has old Christopher North 

Its energies guided through paths full of worth ; 

He asks you, then, readers, to join in a glass, 

And with hip, hip, hurrah! let the jolly toast pass. 

Shout aloud! Let our foes hear the cheery sound thunder’d— 
Here’s to Maga success, and her Numser a Hunprep! 


When first he his right hand had set to her helm, 

How gloomy and black look’d the state of the realm ! 
There were radical meetings—and blood-thirsty mobs— 
And hunger-pinch’d bellies—and poorly-fill’d fobs ; 

In each hamlet was seen some vile demagogue’s face— 
And the Whigs—what a woe !—had some chances of . 
He said we'd outlive such bad times—has he blunder’d ?>— 
He appeals to the days which see NuMBER a HunpReEp. 


There were riots, and tumults, and Manchester crowds— 
And blockheads rigg’d out in their blankets for shrouds— 
Then there came o'er the sea, more to darken the scene, 

Full of murder and vengeance, Brougham’s-client the Queen. 
Then villainy rampant paraded the land, 

And strumpets and rufhans fought hard for command. 

In the struggle, from loyalty ke never sunder’d— 

Number fifty spoke out just like Numper a HunpReEp. 


He found a poor gang of poor praters had seized 

The critical throne, and prosed just as they pleased. 

One kick of his foot spurn’d these jackasses down— 

Knock’d from Jeffrey’s small numskull the gingerbread crown— 

Frighten’d Chalmers away with his bellow of pith, 

And smoked in fine style holy Jack-pudding Smith— 

Show’d how Bully Brougham bounced—and how fat Leslie blun- 
der’'d— 

All from Number the Seventh, down to NumBeR A HunpRep. 





A rascally crew of low creatures, but vain, 

Domineer’d, when he rose, in the realms of Cockaigne ; 

Ah! where are they now ?—Let them rot in the dirt, 

For their fangs have been drawn, and they now cannot hurt. 
Even Byron, though using their monarch as tool, 

Call’d them after our nickname, the base Cockney-School. 
Yet the wretches themselves would most sadly have wonder'd, 
Had we said how they’d sink before Numper a HuNDR»Eb. 


He will leave you, kind readers, at leisure to judge 

If he has not demolish’d the kingdom of Fudge— 

Put some stop to all vapouring of critical stu 

*Mid the wholesale retailers of Balaam and Puff— 

Laugh’d down, with what power he'll permit you to guess, 
The airs of the gentlemen of the press— 

And stripp’d many a daw of his plumages plunder’d, 

From the day he commenced, up to NumBER A HunpRED. 


If some idiots there be, both in Athens and Babel, 

Whom in pertness and impotence still he lets gabble,- 

Don’t lay this to your hearts. By no means apprehend 

That their clack in due time shall not come to its end. 

When the cup of their scampishness swells to the brim, 

Look to Christopher then, and depend upon him ; 

Their last they'll have libell’d, lied, haver’d, and maunder'd, 
Long ere Maga, triumphant, counts NuMBER Two HunpreEp ! 


But let’s end in good humnour—since first we begun, 
Have we not spread around a whole spring-tide of fun ? 
Written rene of eloquence, learning, and sense, 

r 


Prose and rhyme, which to pathos or wit have pretence ? 
(Mix’d with which, if some nonsense or trash you may find, 
Why, pardon it, lads, ’tis the lot of mankind.) 

‘ On the whole, Kit is sure that by none ’twill be wonder’d, 
If he calls “ a high bumper for Numpzr A Hunprep !” 
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SIR EGERTON BRYDGES S RECOLLECTIONS. * 


We know not well in what way to 
satisfy all our own feelings in review- 
ing these volumes. The author is a 
high-born and high-bred gentleman, 
of ted , amiable we 
cannot doubt in all really important 
matters, and entitled unquestionably 
to respect as the of very 
considerable talents, and various ex~ 
tremely elegant accomplishments. He 
is now well-strickea in years, and com- 
plains that he has been ill used by the 
world. Qur inclination, therefore, 
would lead us, if he only were concern- 
ed, to s of his work with nothing 
but kindness and respect. But we are 
constrained to say, that he who writes 
a book must be contented to have it 
considered in more points of view than 
one, and to x3 that the publication 
of Sir Egerton appears to us 
to be cideatianed so eretien much more 
of evil than of good among those who 
are likely to read it. 

These, to be sure, are not v 
ny ; but Sir Egerton is one, and per- 
haps stands at the head, of a class of 
persons, who, without having much 
influence individually, affect to no in- 
considerable d the general mind 
of the public, by the pertinacity of 

uni 


their ted exertions. .Above all, 


ma-« 


such authors as this are extremely 
dangerous to young miyds. Youths 
possessing some share of natural sen-~ 
sibility, but nothing like the strength 
of original genius or even talent, are 
induced to take up the views of per- 
sons who write in a tone extremely 
flattering to their self-love, and encou- 
raged by their idle talk to make litera- 
ture the business of their lives, to the 
total ruin, not of fortune merely, but 
of all of mind. The cant, 
in other words, of Sir Egerton and 
his associates, is, that the public voice 
affords no rule whatever as to the real 
character of new works of literature—. 
that criticism is nothing but mockery 
and malignity—that _—. one must 
rely entirely upon hi - To this 
is generally annexed some enunciation 
of a theory, than which nothing we 
conceive is more dangerous to young; 
sensitive, Lewsey oe e the- 
ory, namely, that the only thing of 
reat value ia Aiteattatesie the expres~ 
sion of what one actually feels in con- 
sequence of what one actually meets 
with in the world, and that art, ar- 
rangement, condensation, patient ela- 
boration, revision, and correction, are 
only so’ many names for the trickery 
by which second-rate beings attempt 





* Recollections of Foreign Travel, on Life, Literature, and Self-knowledge. By Sir 
Kgerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. London—Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 


and Green, Paternoster-Row.—1825, 
Vou. XVII. 
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in vain to hide their deficiency in ge- 
nius. - 
That one word genius has done more 
harm than anything in the vocabulary. 
Tt has been prostituted till it has lost 
all meaning. Not a beardless driveller 
in the land who does not expect, if he 
produces a sonnet on a rose-leaf, that 
we shall see genius in his bauble. ‘Ge- 
nius, so help us, inspires the leadin 
articles of our newspapers—the sm 
print of eur Magazines is redolent of 


ius ! 

eee Egerton himself is very superior 
in talents to those who run the great- 
est risk of being misled by his specula- 
tions, and ruined by following his ex- 
ample. He, moreover, although he rails 
at Fortune, in good set terms, 
was born to a competent estate, and 
succeeded in middle life to a splendid 
one. It is no great matter, therefore, 
to him and his, that he has occupied 
himself from twenty to sixty-two in 
writing and publishing works, not one 
of which ever paid, we honestly be- 
lieve, the v-maker and the printer. 
But this is not the situation of man 
of those who, in opening nepal, 

the movements of literary ambi- 
tion in the absence of that sort of 
power of mind and talent which alone 


ean enable any man to gain anything 


like ‘Fortune, or anything like Fame, 
worthy of the name, by devoting him- 
self to the pursuits of literature as his 
ion. Weare sickened when we 
think of the multitudes of naturally 
amiable - that have been for 
ever soured and embittered by the 
i Ske in such dreams. 
erton’s primary object seems 
to be to show that shel hen calla geet. 
us is @ thing that of necessity incapa- 
citates a man for mixing in the ordi- 
ee and business of the world, 
that is injured and degraded ex- 
alice hice 0 to blendin tes ox 
i 80 to blend in the com- 
mon :stream of life. Now this is a 
doctrine exceedingly acceptable, no 
doubt, ‘to many young persons who 
lounging in a green lane over'a 
leri Srcorknn Uline eotaiine 
briefs or 
ie Meanie 
+ f J ¢. if * 
erton Brydges, and all his knot, sen 
them that | will play false to God 
if they do not set their 
faces decidedly against the shop. We 
must quote a few of the passages in 


Sir Egerton Rrydges's Recollections. 


[May, 
which this sort of thing is inculcated, 
and see whether a few plain hints of 
our own may not rob them of their 
poison. ‘Thus, 

“ Common business is but the conflict 
of, or with, shufflers and gamblers who 
play with loaded dice.”’ 

Again, 

«7 am only fit for the calm of domes- 
tic society ; for solitude, musing, reading, 
writing, and a short and quiet stroll in 
the open air. If these are proofs of want 
of talent, or of inutility to life, I must sub- 
Wit. Ih she course of my life, 1 have been 
drawn at times a good deal into the vortex 
of business ; but I have been as constant- 
ly its victim, as I have been engaged in 
it: the most stupid fellow always beat 
me ;—and he beat me perhaps more 
easily in proportion to his stupidity : the 
sharp edge of my temper was always 
blunted, or turned back upon me by his 
callousness. 1 wish it had been my fate 
never to have mingled with the world.” 

Again, 

“ Men of business and professional 
men have no conception of anything done 
for general purposes.” 

Again, 

“ In the course of a long life, a'stre- 
nuous author of genius accumulates a 
mass of golden ore, which puts him be- 
yond much fear of being removed from 
the eminence that he has raised ; loose, 
careless gatherings may slide from under 
his feet, or be shaken by the winds of 
eaprice, or slights of thoughtless negli- 
gence; but perseverance will settle ‘his 
labours into a firm and large consistence, 
sufficient both in size and strength to be- 
come durable. 

* T have not.the presumption to sup- 
pose myself one of this order ; but I still 
go on to do my best ; and by the uninter- 
rupted performance of my daily task, to 
swell, though slowly yet with certainty, 
my not unyirtuous labours into something, 
which, by their quantity at least, shall have 
some weight.(!!) I cannot believe that 
many would have toiled with a spirit so 
unbroken under such mighty trials, as it 
has been my lot to endure, I cannot 
reason on my ardour for literature,—my 
reason would ‘have abandoned it thirty 
years ago; ‘but it is ‘somehow a part ‘of 
my being ; I’ cannot separate it from me ; 
T'‘live for it, and in it; I rise to it in'the 
morning; I go to my rest with it; and 
think of itat midnight, and in my sleep. 
I have, however, at last, almost laid books 
aside, and am conversant only with my own 
thoughts. These thoughts never fail me ; 
every day presents them in abundance; 
and I hope with some diversity and no- 
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velty, I know with what anxiety I ap- 
ply my thoughts, how much of intense- 
ness is spent upon them ; and how deeply 
and sincerely I search for truth. 

“ It is human nature to find fault ; and 
my endeavours haye yet met with but 
sparing and rare encouragement,” 


Again, 

* I do not think that men of the world 
can be poets,”’ 

Again, 

‘* If nature does not implant the facul- 
ty and bent in us, we cannot be poets; 
and if it does, we cannot be men of the 
world. _ A wit is commonly a man of the 
world, because his field of action is placed 
in watching, elucidating, and exposing 
what lies upon the surface of human 
manners ; but he has scarce ever any 
heart, any fixed opinions, or any deep 
judgment. 

‘I never yet read with the smallest 
emotion or favour the life of any poet, 
who had not a character marked, pecu- 
liar, or over-ruling, I can forgive eccen- 
tricities occasionally perverse ; I can for- 
give some fitful indulgencies even of ab- 
surdity or folly; but I cannot forgive a 
cold, cautious, calculating, sneering, 
scornful prudence—what is vulgarly call- 
ed shrewd sense: but it is nothing but an 
ungenerous, selfish, plotting, fraudulent, 
ambushed cunning; it never was, and 
never will, it cannot be, united, to imagi- 
nation and feeling. There are those who 
would have everything treated lightly, as 
if it was to be admired or neglected at 
will or convenience; gone through with 
indifference, as it were for fashion; and 
played with, ina tone and manner as if 
it was done by a civil condescension from 
secret and mysterious greatness.—If poe- 
try be a'solid fruit of the mind, if it be 
an imbodiment of truth, then the plea- 
sures and feelings in which it deals can- 
not be inapplicable to actual life,” 


Now what does all this amount to? 
Let us see who are the real great Ge- 
niuses of the world. Homer—does any 
one read him and believe that he was a 
man only fitted for, and aceustomed to, 
aiquiet dreside, and a stroll among the 
daffodillies? A%schylus—was he not 
a stirring politician and valiant sol- 
dier through life? Pindar—was he 
= a cian and a high priest? 

he not an active sol- 
Fen ete What was Julius 
Cesar?——-T acitus?—-Cicero ?—Sallust? 
Juvenal ?-Was Dante a moper ?— 
WasBacon no but a man of con- 
temmplative genius ? —Was not Miltona 
schoolmaster and afterwards a Secre- 


Sir Egerton Brydges's Recollections, 
tary. to oar ny, som 


8 Aor cer, 

the best part of ie & 
greater part of the year, 
farmer and planter to boot, 


. The only a 

ING anaes Rede, all this this, 

an assertion that one ° 

hare Gs done what they men e 7 
eix situations, 

done much better oe 

merely men of iro mck. Ps 

Jonders is net Sas 


the quiet s a oe 
oe tog w jp 
school. fae ine bo 
to Macada show ee Wl sin 


onay tang ® 

Xan have, you admit, no, first-rate, 
That you have, notwi afew 
men of real genius, we admit. You 
have Collins, Wordsworth, and ene or 
two more; but it is our opinion, and. 
we venture to say it is the opinion of 
all mankind, that all these would have 


life. As for Byron, we cannot perm 
you to claim ‘him’as a subj ect Of tri+ 


umph. He a hy oy ins of 
vanity (inflicted te which 
drive him out of the astoed for 

he was and from the du ditties 
which his entailed on him. | 


even’ as it big he ag went s 
good com mp Je ars 

on mics ourn 

sings, ant aera ah 
might have 

advantage to his mitt 


on the proper tions of an el up 
landlord tor Do sou sp 
Tunes more benef 


Do you seriously opine, that he wrote 
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better by drinking toddy with 
Medwin, ée., than he would have 
done, had he staid at home to imbibe 
sound constitutional port in Albemarle 
Street, or balmy Lafitte in Whitehall ? 
Was Hollands safer for a man of ge- 
— < ae ure ? Is the so- 
ulgence of chewing more suit- 
able to a man of ‘ we than the soul 
soothing convi of the cigarium 
—But these refined le will not 
look whither their oii haeey would 


Having inthis way done a 7 
most to ‘oung persons of the 
Hey ae 
ves e occupa- 
tions of life as unworthy of genius, the 
next thing is to eir delu- 
sion, by leading them to undervalue 
entirely the ee m which their ef- 
forts in the walk to which they have 
thus exclusively devoted themselves, 
may ha to meet with from the 
pablie is, however meant, is, in 
ts effects, the most genuine cruelty. 
But let us see how the Leader (too 
for the place) of the Morine 

HOOL enunciates his dogma : 

“ There is something so perverse in 
our human destiny, that it seldom hap- 
pens that the attainment of our desires 
satisfies us, even when they are rational. 
We wish for honourable fame, it seldom 
comes; but if it comes, we find scarce 
any enjoyment in it; it turns out to be 
ashadow. The absence of it is a grief, 
its presence is no happiness. 

“ It does not always fall on those who 
deserve it; witness Milion, who was very 
little noticed, and still less praised by his 
contemporaries ; a neglect for which it is 
idle to attempt to account, by ascribing 
it to the prejudices entertained against 
his political c r, because, till the 
Restoration, his politics would have re- 
commended, not depressed, him; and 
yet the neglect of his poetry was always 
the same, though his Comus, &c. had 
been published at least twenty-five years 
before the return of Charlies II. At the 
same time, numerous contemptible ver- 
sifiers on both sides were in possession 
of great celebrity.” 


“ He who has not the public with 
him will not have’ friends’ sincerely with 
him: he must be everything to himself. 
T dare say that Milton had not a friend 
in his own day who thought him equal to 
- Cowley, or even to Waller; and that he 
looked down upon them, when such opi- 
nions were unguardedly let out, not per- 


Sir Egerton Brydges’s Recollections. 
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haps directly, but by inference from the 
tone of their conversations, with calm 
but pitying complacence.” 


* Sometimes fame falls where it is me- 
rited, as in Lord Byron’s case; but not 
often ! Lord Byron had, perhaps, a great- 
er excess of it than ever happened to a 
real poet in his life; and it was the more 
extraordinary, because it was unwilling 
and extorted fame.” 

Again— 

** Collins burnt all the copies of his 
inimitable Odes, because they would not 
sell; and Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, after forty years, is not yet re- 
printed; and was long, | believe, a drug 
in the market. At the same time, Hay- 
ley’s Triumphs of Temper went through 
several rapid editions.” 

Again, more concisely still :— 

“ If the vor populi be the vor Dei, then 
the vor Dei is as uncertain as the blow- 
ing of the wind, which blows from the 
north to-day and from the south to-mor- 
row.” 

Or thus : 

“ On what true genius has fame come 
in his lifetime equal to his deserts?” 

Now, let us look for a moment at 
the examples which Sir Egerton has 
produced. Milton, in the first place, 
was, it seems, nobody in his own time. 
On the contrary, his intellectual power 
was acknowledged by everybody who 
was capable of understanding anything 
of the matter. He was known and ce- 
lebrated all over Europe as one of the 
first of men, and he held in his own 
country the high office of conductor of 
all the foreign correspondence of Oli- 
ver Cromwell! But the Paradise Lost 
was not popular when it was first pub- 
lished, and therefore no poet ought to 
reverence the opinion of the public! 
Did it never occur to Sir Egerton, that 
the age in which Milton’s poetry was 
overlooked was an age in which every- 
thing that had any connexion with 
; rae ne tgs ee man was 

espised t who had the gui- 
dance of the public mind in in 
Jand? Was he ignorant, that if Mil- 
ton, as a poet, was little thought of, 
then Homer, Shakspeare, every great 
poet the world had ever known, was 

ually the object of contemptuous in- 
difference to the sour and malignant 
spirit of predominating fanaticism ? 
Did he not know that that was the 
time also in which the Parliament of 
England sold by auction, to foreign- 
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ers, the most magnificent collection of 
pictures and statues that England has 
ever yi — because they pre- 
fe a few paltry thousands to all 
the works of genius that humanity had 
ever treasured? As for Cowley and 
Waller, they were never popular un- 
til after the Restoration; they were 
both genuine poets, moreover, at the 
worst ; one if to — — we 
prodigious ubt) that they were 
more eemalar metida Milton even 
then, what would this prove, except 
the intensity to which political feel- 
ings predominated, in an age which 
had witnessed the decapitation of an 
English king, by the hands of a cold- 
blooded faction, from which all Mil- 
ton’s oe had not been able to keep 
him aloof? What lesson can any poet 
of these peaceful days gather from this 
obvious anomaly ? 

Collins is another of his examples. 
It seems his Odes did not sell well 
just at first, and he burnt the lumber- 
copies! The fact is, that Collins died 
at thirty-six, within a very few years 
after his Odes were first published. 
Considering the very small extent of 
his poetical productions, and the very 
diel « class of readers for whom they 
were, or ever could be adapted, we 
think it no wonder at all that he 
should not have become in a moment 
the possessor of any very high and 
commanding d of popularity. He 
was admired, however, by Samuel 
Johnson, and by all the best judges of 
his time; and we beg to ask whether 
he is now, or whether it is at all like- 
ly that Collins ever will be, a popular 
author with niore than a very small 
circle of highly refined readers. He 
did not play for the great game, and 
he did not win it. 

But “‘ sometimes fame falls where it 
is merited, as in Lord Byron’s case, 
but nor orren !” Here is the thun- 
derbolt indeed. Not often !—Did s- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, 
Aristophanes, Menander, Aristotle, 
Plato, Demosthenes—did none of these 
men deserve the instant and consum- 
mate fame which their works brought 
them? Were Lucretius, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Cicero, Cesar, &c., &c., all ne- 
glected classics? Was Dante—was 
Petrarch, “ the friend of princes” — 
was Ariosto—was Tasso neglected ? 
Was not Chaucer the favourite of Ed- 
ward ?—was it not. “ the sweet swan 
of Avon” that winged 
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< those flights upon the banks of 
Thames, 


be Dryden, Pope eile addons; 
ere , Pope, Swift, Addison, 
Johnson, Burke—were they all mere 
exceptions to the rule, that contempo~ 
* not often” on those 


rary fame fi 
ee it? ics 

The fact is, that all our Eng- 
lish authors have been, hipped >. » 
eminently successful, with, at the ut~ 
most, the one exception, already (if it 
be one) sufficiently accounted for, of 
Milton. Chaucer made a fortune—the 
best test of fame; so did Spenser, 
(though he lost it{afterwards.) Shak- 
speare died the richest man in Strat~ 
ford upon Avon, and in the best house 
thereof. His granddaughter was a 
go heiress, and married into a great 
amily ; and it was in ‘‘ the house 
that Will built” that Maria Hen- 
rietta held her court when she stayed 
at Stratford. Dryden was an impru- 
dent man ; yet even he made by his 
writings, upon an average, £500 a~ 
year, from the time he commenced au- 
thorship till the day of his death ; and 
that, if one thinks of the time, was no 
inconsiderable sum. In fact, it was 
— equal to £1500 at present. Pope 

ied as rich as a Jew—Swift ditto. 
Addison became a secretary of state 
through his literature only. Johnson 
did not make a fortune, only because 
he was‘the most indolent great man 
that ever the world saw. te 

At all events these men, and an in< 
numerable company besides, had abun- 
dance of contemporary fame; and is 
it against this cloud of witnesses that 
we are to have a single, at the best 
second-class, poet like Collins, ay, or 
fifty Collinses, set up, as proving that 
the public may be right occasionally, 
but is almost always wrong? 

‘We believe the fact to be, that the 
public has, in all ages of the world, 
erred much more on the generous side 
than the other; and that for any one 
given example of under-rated merit, 
we could, if it were worth our while, 
est at half an hour’s notice, a 

undred examples of over-rated me- 
rit. Pause, ye young men of: genius, 
ere ye lay to.your souls the flattering 
unction of Sir Egerton. Believe, if ye 
will, in the general, that 

“ There is nothing more magnificent 
than that calm self-confidence which, 
judging rightly of its own powers and 
merits, goes calmly on, not only without 
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a cheer, but in defiance of daily impedi- 
ments and unappeasable opposition ;”” 
but do not quite so set it down 
thing of the “ calmly 
magnificent” these efforts of 
your own genius which 
those aspirations which meet with no- 
thing but “ daily impediments and 
tion.” 


. We menti in the outset, that 
Guat get veh Spas pool casepe by 

@ poet co lo no except b 
painting directly from himself. This 
1s continually recurred to. 

“ Had Lord Byron’s mind been only 
accustomed to a narrow extent of scene- 

, Instead of what was at once most va- 

and most magnificent, his poetieal 
inventions could never have possessed 
the splendour and sublimity which show 
such astonishing powers. Action and 
interest: characterize his poetical inven- 
tions, as they characterize his life; all he 
writes is vivid emotion, and eften burning 
passion.. The figares come forth from 
the cativass, and stand embodied, with 
breath on their lips, and the blood trem- 
bling : through their veins. The author 
knew by experience so much of what he 
painted, that his imagination always rai- 
sed something like reality.’ 

Now, what does all this come to? 
Are Lord Byron’s murders, &c. a bit 
more Vraisemblables, horrible, black, 
appalling, than those of Shakspeare, 
who, honest man, never, that we know 
of, saw anything even of happy old 

land but what lies between War- 
Castle and Ludgate Hill? Is it 
not obvious that the intended compli- 
ment, were it merited, would turn out 
to be a virtual — Is he not the 
test who can from imagina- 
con ans achieve the most? But, 
after all, what did Byron ever see of 
the characters that he has represented ? 
He wrote about blood and daggers— 
but we doubt if ever he witnessed the 
shedding of anything more deadl 
than champagne. He enjoyed himse' 
extremely in the Levant, for he was 
very fond of fine scenery, pretty wo- 
men, pretty horses, and a real quid 
of tobacco. 


The high contempt professed by our 
wanna his friends for the vor po- 


puli, is naturally accompanied on the 
part of Sir Egerton Brydges with aso- 


. ign disgust for almost everything 
that happens, in our own icular 
time, to be excessively a8 Lord 

(and he is dead) seems to be 


the solitary exception ; and novels are 
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par excellence the objects of utter 
scorn. Take the following specimen, 
which, but for other things to be here- 
after noticed, might almost, we think, 
convict the writer of lunacy— 

“ What novel has outlasted the: man- 
ners of its age? Who now reads Field- 
ing, Smoliett, Richardson, Mackenzie, 
Burney, Radcliffe, Charlotte Smith 2? 
Who reads Boecacio, Don Quixotte, Gil 
Bias, Gulliver, Rebinson Crusoe ? Pomp- 
ous editions of them are sometimes 
printed to look handsome on library 
shelves; but nobody looks into them, 
unless to inspect a new set of illustra- 
tive engravings. Nothing continues to 
be read for generations (not even histo- 
ry) but standard poetry of pure and rich 
ore.”” 

Who reads Cervantes, Fielding, Gil 
Blas, Gulliver, Boccacio, Julia’\de Rou- 
bigné, or Robinson Crusoe? But in 
truth this is too solemn folly. Who 
does not, except the Mopers : 

Wir is popular, it seems ; and wit 
itself falls under the ban of Balaam. 

“ Edward Phillips calls Ericram th¢ 
Jag end of poeiry; and we were always 
taught at school to consider Martial in 
the meanest class of genius; but it is 
always found, even among boys, to be 
the taste of those who have sharp prac- 
tical understandings, and are adapted to 
the collision of society. 

“ There is no reason why a good thing 
should not be told.in the most effective 
mode. But all literature, and all expe- 
rience, prove that the worth and inte- 
grity of the matter is always sacrificed, 
where there is this sort of attention to 
the manner. Truth is never regarded, 
nor the genuineness of the ore, which is 
worked into these artful shapes. An 
inferior class of literati are thus brought 
forward, and given a sway which ought 
not to belong to them,—and men of the 
world are substituted for men of genius. 
These may be clever men, men of quick 
abilities, and lively adroit use of their 
abilities, but this does not constitute 
genius. Sheridan was a man of most 
extraordinary cleverness and pointed wit ; 
what proof bas he left of his genius?” 

Did Sir Egerton ever read the Cri- 
tie? But take him with his own men. 
Was not Homer the founder of comic 
satire, (if Aristotle may be believed ?) 
Did net) Kuripides write the Cyclops 
as well asthe Medea? Who drew Be- 
nedick and Falstaff?: Who wrote Can- 
dide? Whowrote Don Juan? Weare 
almest ashamed of ourselves. 

But upon what principles do ‘those 
who never read Cervantes, Swift, and 
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Boveacio; write in their own proper 

8? ‘The whole of this book is 

‘of such things as the follow- 

ps Look — —— of the 

work ‘as we copied it, consi- 
der then. cop pray 

“My headach continues, but my task 
must not be abandoned. The mind, 
however, is at the mercy of this frail ma- 
terial tenement, and can work but im- 
perfectly when the frame is deranged. 
The instant the intellect becomes cloud- 
ed, a feeling of degradation falls upon the 
sensitive spirit,”’ 

Again— 

“ Positive illness has not often inter- 
rupted me in these letters,—but it has 
come upon me yesterday and to-day. 
My hand trembles, and I cannot make 
distinet syHables but slowly and with dif. 
fieulty. A burning fever has been upon 
all my frame for six-and-thirty hours: it 
is a little abated; and I retarn to my 
task, lest the spell should be broken.” 


What think ye of this for a whole 
letier ? 


“ For twenty successive days I have 
continued to write these letters, I must 
not break the spell,—and therefore re- 
gister these few lines; though so much 
otherwise occupied that I cannot spare 
time for more.” 

The following is, if possible, still 
more exquisite. 

*°T have often spoken of myself in 
these letters, because self-knowledge is 
professed in the title of them to be one 
of the subjects treated: many will reject 
such a subject as inadmissible; but they 
who entertain it ‘will probably think that 
T have said ‘too little, rather than too 
much on it, I consider Montaigne’s 
Essays, with all their‘faults, to be one of 
the golden books of literature: they are 
almost all about himself, his own opi- 
nions, Sentiments, speculations, and ha- 
bits.” (O, modesty!) 

‘But we really begin to feel that we 
have quoted teo much nonsense ‘from 
a book, which, after all that we have 
said, we:have no wish. whatever to re- 

resent as utterly valueless. It is in- 

eed the greatest of all blessings that 
few can write much inthis way from 
themselves, without writingsomething 
that the world will prize. But in spite 
of all his ridiculous theories, Sir Eger- 
ber Fe is‘a‘man of talents, and 
haVing had ‘the fortune ‘to be born in 
a’ station, and ‘in spite of himself 
and his system to have mingled 2 geod 
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deal in the course of his life with men 
of a ‘eminence in the 
world, he has not been able to write 
a —_ om the title Saude 
without giving us some: 
as none can eb without interest. Im 
a late paper on Lord B 
occasion to say some thin 
Egerton which we would hope tay 
serve as a sufficient introduction to 
certain which we are now 
about to quote from this, thé really 
valuable portion of the nt work. 
In point of fact we consider Sir Eger- 
ton to be exactly like Don Quixote, 
(but he will not understand us, since 
nobody reads Cervantes,) a madman 
upon one subject, and an extremely 
sensible person upon all others. Take 
him off his theories about genius, and 
poetry, and wit, and the vor i 
and Sir Egerton, restored to himself 
in a twinkling, thinks and talks in a 
style calculated to do him much ho- 
nour. We do not mean to say that he 
talks so that every one must agree 
with him, or even so that we agree 
with him, (though we often do ;) but 
that he always talks so as to be well 
worthy of a g- ; 
Exempli gratia, take the following 
ine excursion from Naples to Lon- 


would add to my enemies when there is 
no occasion,—and T have already more 
than enough. But I may say, that when 
young I never approached it without 
horror, and never left it without delight. 
I had an uncle, (the only uncle I ever 
remember,)—he lived to seventy,—the 
most cheerful and amiable country gen- 
tlethan whom imagination can ferm,— 
a perfect sportsman,—the best rider of 
his day,—-who, when he could no Ttonger 
follow the severer chase of the fox, rode 


after his beagles with adroirable skill tifl 


within three weeks of his death,—but 
caught a cold ‘in ‘his vocation, in a se- 
vere wintry day, which brought “him te 
his grave :—he had been a member of 
the Middle ‘Temple after he left college, 
and kept all his terths, and he was. ac- 
customed to say, ‘that when ‘he ‘had 
mounted’ ‘Shooter's Hill, and saw black 
London in ‘the ‘sinoke beneath ‘him, ‘he 
grew sick, hiis‘ieart sunk, and his spirits 
never rose again, till, having mounted 
the other steep of the same bill, he could 
look ‘back, and laugh ‘his leave of it! 
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Yet he did not love mere solitude: he 
was the most lively and talkative com- 
panion whom I have ever known, of in- 
finite humour, and some wit. 

** T remember London such as it was 
when Miss Burney’s Cecilia came out, 
and such as she describes it in that no- 
vel ;—when the great public entertain- 
ment of the season was Ranelagh, to 
which no equal substitute has ever suc- 
ceeded ;—when the town was beginning 
to be very ridiculous with a thousand 
follies ;—when East Indians and West 
Indians were, by their glitter, driving all 
the old families out of society ; but when 
still they thought it necessary to perch 
upon landed property in England, and 
re-issue from it. The modern dazzlers 
are content to issue directly from the 
alley. (Indeed, stock-jobbiug is now a 
principal employ of every great city in 
Europe; and even the small city of Ge- 
neya occupies itself with little else-) I 
need not dwell on the evil or the mean- 
ness of this species of gambling, which 
does not add an atom to the wealth of 
nations, but only transfers from one to 
another by a system of habitual chicane- 
ries. I remember English society thus 
almost turned topsy-turvy: scarce a name 
that now flourishes in fashion had then 
been even heard of.” 


Sir Egerton, as we have had occa- 
sion to see ere now, is no lover of the 
Beau Monde of modern London. To- 
wards the conclusion of the present 
book, we have him thus denouncing 
it pleno ore. 

“ To define or analyse of what that 
little world consists is an utter impossi- 
bility. Its materials are so heterogene- 
ous, whimsical, and irregular, that the 
very supposition of its existing by any 
principle is absurd. We know what it 
affects : it affects to consist of persons of 
the highest rank, birth, and wealth, who 
therefore are entitled to give the ton by 
the elegance of their manners, accom- 
plishments, and habits. But, in fact, all 
who are acquainted with the world, can 
prove that it does not answer any one of 
these ingredients. It has, perhaps, some 
persons of the higher titles of nobility 
mixed up with it; but these very spa- 
ringly; and even then almost always of 
equivocal origin and character; and, 
without exception, of frivolous minds ; 
all the rest are the bubbles of forward 
and usurping vanity, blown up by foolish 

and an unfeeling desire of dis- 
tinction, hardened in its outset to all re- 


_“ These little puffed-up parties, which 
; : 
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throw round themselves such a mysteri- 
ous consequence, and obtain such an un- 
founded influence over the light-headed 
multitude, who stare and wonder with- 
out examining, do not gain their superio- 
rity without a great deal of finesse, ma- 
nagement, and intrigue. They have their 
petty cabinets in which they exercise as 
much diplomacy, mean contrivance, and 
duplicity, as the politicians who govern 
states. They also call in the aid of po- 
litical faction ; which, in return, while 
it despises them, calls on them for its own 
purposes. I have heard of a silly coun- 
tess thus made the head, that she might 
draw in the young, the light, the vain, 
and the weak. 

“ There is, probably, no capital in the 
world where all this has been so much 
played off as in London ; and there are 
many reasons for it, arising from its ex- 
traordinary size, its mixed manners, and 
still more mixed population. Nowhere 
else is wealth so suddenly acquired ; does 
it fluctuate so much; or has it:so much 
influence: nowhere else are ranks so 
little marked, and men so little traced 
and contrasted from one situation to an- 
other. Even he who attends his ware- 
house or retail-shop in Wapping, of a 
morning, gives a splendid dinner or as- 
sembly in a fine house in a western 
square of an evening, or drives out in a 
beautiful equipage, with all its due ac- 
companiments of servants and horses, 
without a suspicion that he is the same 
person. Money will do everything; the 
extreme vulgarity of his language and 
ideas, which cannot be shaken off, will 
be passed quite unnoticed in the highest 
company ; and if it is thought that he 
can give his daughter fifty or sixty thou- 
sand pounds, a distressed duke will mot 
hesitate to marry her. 

“ As, therefore, there is nothing in 
meanness of birth, manners, occupation, 
and character, which will keep a man out 
of leading society, he who is the greatest 
intriguer, and has the strongest stimulus 
to undergo the pain of servility, and va- 
rious other disagreeable and degrading 
sacrifices, is the best qualified, and most 
likely to succeed, as an aspirant in the 
circles of fashion. There must always be 
a certain sprinkling of title and rank; 
but these are easily had among the more 
frivolous and trifling members of the very 
multiplied modern and mongrel nobility ; 
and there will always be some stray fools 
from the lighest, to disgrace their cast. 

“ The low aspirants though best qua- 
lified to succeed finally, will not gain a 
bloodless victory. It must bea task of 
long perseverance, and many rubs and 
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wounds. He must patiently, and with 
apparent indifference, endure a long series 
of provocations and insults; he must be 
obsequious, active, profuse, ‘ostentatious, 
a slave to forms and etiquettes, reserved, 
mysterious, cunning, affected and false. 
A long service of this kind will at length 
accustom those to him on whom he has 
fixed himself ; they will then submit, part- 
ly by habit and partly by necessity, to have 
him among them on terms of nearer equa- 
lity. From that day he shares the influ- 
ence of the cast over the uninitiated ; 
and his tyranny is exercised in proportion 
to the cost of his power. 

“ Almost all the great families, at least 
all the manly and dignified members of 
them,—all persons of true genius or ta- 
lent,-—all who are engaged in solid oc- 
cupations,—all who are employed in mat- 
ters of state or legislation,—all pursuing 
grave literature,—all seriously addicted 
to grave and honourable professions,— 
keep aloof from these most contemptible 
trickeries of distinction. Temporary re- 
cruits are sometimes found from weak 
young men of good provincial families 
with good fortunes: but they almost al- 
ways retire in disgust after'the first vani- 
ties of youth are over ;—sometimes, per- 
haps, with ‘the inalienable incumbrance of 
a cast-off Lady Betty, or Lady Jane, who 
has-outstood the market among her ti- 


tled companions. 

* Tt is true, that there are little wits 
and poetasters, who join themselves to 
these ‘societies ; and who think that what 
they say and write is to havea great addi- 


tional value because they have been so ad- 
mitted. And so it will have among those 
coteries, and this too will be extended a 
little beyond themselves; but it is all 
hollow, as themselves are ; and will soon 
die, and be forgotten. I wonder these 
men: have not too much pride, thus to be 
made tools of, and treated like mounte- 
banks or conjurors. 

Though money will do everything in 
England, as to introduction and respect 
in society, it will not do it without the 
aid of a forward, intruding, unfeeling 
temper, and a great deal of arrogance, 
vanity, and pretension. To make it all 
a jumble of contradictions, i ery va 
tier and heel wig pre resent 

3 but us. of- 
sheiee 06 to the wert ny snpretnig it 
submits with incredible 
venturers ; so that at once incurs 
the opposite evils of aristocratic pride, 
new wealth, and impudent adventure, 
without the good of any of them. Eng- 
land is, at present, extraordinarily press- 

Vot. XVII. 
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ed by the irritable inconveniences of an 
illegitimate nobility ;——I mean a 
not standing on the true basis of such a 
privileged order... The union with, Ire- 
land has, in this respect, been a terrible 
“i Ronten sontiovos 

ir was for some years in, 
Parliament, and. his retrospect. of that 
perivud must be interesting. We rex 
rer in —— to public 

aloe chest con 

vase inj pir gan 
the late Marquis Soft Steet His: 
character was never so well drawn be~ 
fore in print. 

“‘ The six years I passed in Parliament; 
—1812 to 1818,—though not without: 
their mortifications, were, perhaps, alto- 
gether, the most satisfactory of 4 
They opened many new points of 
me, and occupied me practically in a 
manner not inconsistent with my former 
pursuits and habits of mind. In this sta- 
tion one is, or imagines one’s self, nearer 
the source of action ; and the opportunity 
of a closer inspection of public characters 
affords subjects of interesting 
while the manner in which they to whom. 
the management of affairs of state is‘com- 
mitted exhibit talents, knowledge, or skill, 
teaches us practically how the world is 
governed. Constituted as London is, 
which is filled with an overgrown mass of 
miscellaneous population, the legislative 
function gives an opening in society, with- 
out which an individual, not of bustling 
and obtrusive manners, is likely to be 
buried and lost in society: here what is 
most actively eminent is commonly con- 
centrated, though it must be admitted that 
it grows less so every day. 

What first and most struck me in the 
House of Commons, was the extreme 
rarity, not only of great and’ eloquent 
speakers, but even of mod good 
ones, and the number of those whose de- 
livery was not only bad but execrable. 
Canning was the only one who could be 
said to speak with a polished eloquence ; 
and he did not then speak often, and his 

es were at that time too’ much 
studied. Of the other speakers who took 
the lead, where the matter was good, there 
were many natural or technical defects: 
the accent was’ national, provincial, pro- 
fessional, or inelegant; or the voice was 
bad, or the language clumsy. Three of 
the most extraordinary have gone to theit 
graves, by one singular and Jamented des- 
tiny. Whitbread improved as a speaker, 
to the last: he was a man of strong head, 
always ' well informed, generally ingenious, 
sometimes subtile, oecasionally eloquent, 
but not naturally % delicate taste and 

3 
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classical sensibility. He was almost al- 
— too violent, and sometimes tumid : 

his person was coarse and ungraceful, and 
his voice seldom melodious; and the 
whole of his manner betrayed too much 
ofiabour and-art. He began too high, 
and soon fan himself out of breath. 

“Sir Samuel Romilly wasa very effec- 
tive speaker on the topics which he 
handled : he was a most acute reasoner, 
«sof extraordinary penetration and sub- 
tlety;—with occasional appeals to senti- 
ment, amd addresses to the heart; but 
stii his manner was strictly profession- 
al, (which i is never a populer manner in 

) and it had also something of 
a Puritan tone, which, with a grave, worn, 
id, puritanic visage and attitude, took 
off from the impression of a perfect orator, 
though it never operated to diminish the 
great attention and respect with which he 
was heard. The veneration for his cha- 
racter, the admiration of him as 9 pro- 
found lawyer, the confidence in the inte- 
grity of his principles, and his enlighten- 
ed, as well as conscientious study, of the 
of the eaten of his ete 

procured for all he e most su 
abe attention ; and they who thought 
jin polities a stern and bigotted re- 
whose opinions were unconge- 
the mixed government of Great 
and therefore dissented toto corde 


Hil 


nial to 
Britain, 


Ee 
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: 
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B 
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views 

dared to treat lightly whatever came 
his lips. . He had a cold reserved 
manner, which repelled intimacy and fa- 
miliarity ; and, therefore, whatever he did, 
he did by his own sole strength, 

“ Lord Castlereagh belonged to adiffer- 
ent order, and was cast in a very opposite 
mould. He had @ most prepossessing 
air; and was, in manner, by far the most 


from 
neral 
never 
from 
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nota popular minister; and I firnily be- 
lieve that this conviction hung, in common, 
a heavy weight upon his faculties. His 
abilities were, unquestionably, most igno- 
rantly and absurdly under-rated ; and when 
once aceident makes a man a butt for the 
witlings who pander for his opponents, 
it spreads a contagion through the light 
heads and hearts of the populace, which 
it is difficult to resist. An epigramma- 
tist, having got his cue, goes on hammer- 
ing his brains, year after year, upon one 
string: and if he can but have his jest 
and his point, and the applause of inge- 
nuity for a clever distich, cates not for 
truth or justice, or how many poisoned 
daggers he fixes in the heart of another. 
Lord Castlereagh was laborious and well- 
informed: perhaps he was not quick 
enough to master all the various points 
which forced themselves upon his atten- 
tion; and he had not that sort of conve- 
nient ingenuity which enables a man to 
skim the surface in such a manner as to 
disguise ignorance. He was apt some- 
times to penetrate a little, when he had 
neither strength to go through, nor to 
extricate himself. He had had a great 
rise ; but yet in no degree such as many 
of those on whom none of the odium 
which attended him fell. His mother 
was a Conway of the highest English no- 
bility ; his father’s family had for some 
generations enjoyed wealth. His father’s 
mother was the daughter of an East-India 
governor, of immense riches for those 
days. At the time of the marriage of 
Lord Castlereagh’s mother, her father, 
the Earl of Hertford, was Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland: and Lord Castlereagh 
was brought up in England among the 
Seymours; and Lord Orford’s letters will 
prove that he gave early indications of 
great talents. I never met with a man 
of less haughty and more conciliatory 
manners than Lord Castlereagh. I have 
encountered, and I suppose most persons 
have encountered, men, thinking them- 
selves great, who have appeared as if they 
could not see'one, as if one was covered 
with an inyisible cloak, and was to them 
as if one did not exist ; so lofty were their 
optics, and so high they carried their nose 
and chin ; and yet these were not men of 
noble blood, high pretensions, and invest- 
ed with high fanetions like Lord Castle- 
reagh ; men perhaps of some taient, but 
who seemed to think themselves gifted 
with an absolute monopoly of genius and 
talent. Ido not think such men fit to 
govern the-complicated. machine of state, 
however they may excel in some single 
faculty. | 

** George Ponsonby was a very indiffe- 

3 
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rent speaker, though he was put at the 
head of a party, and had been Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, Pethaps he was worn 
out, at this time, though not sixty; for 
his knowledge was scanty, his ideas were 
few, and he always treated a subject in a 
strangely narrow and detached manner, 
as if his whole ambition was confined to 
a few epigrammatic remarks. 

_“ Francis Horner was a rising speaker, 
when he was taken off in the flower of 
his age, He was calm, rational, strong, 
and so argumentative and clear, as to fix 
the attention, and ¢arry with him very 
frequently the conviction of a part of his 
audience against their will; yet he never 
rose to eloquence, and had always some- 
thing of a professional manner. 

“The manner of Wilberforce had a 
little too much of the pulpit, His voice 
was weak and shrill; and his person ex- 
tremely unfavourable. But he had the 
prudence to speak seldom except on great 
topies, on which his opinions and argu- 
ments were, from the habits of his life, 


extremely desirable to be known by the 
public, 
“ Old George Rose spoke in a gossip- 
ing, garrulous manner, and never had the 
luek to carry much weight with 
him; while his knowledge of details was 
one suspected of some party purpose. 
“ 


erney made his way by a fund of 
subtle humour and drollery peculiar to 
himself, which caused him to be listened 
to, not only without fatigue, but with 
eagerness and pleasure. 

“ The tone of Broagham’s oratory is 
still in such daily exercise, that it is un- 
necessary. to particularize it. It is often 
powerful, sometimes irresistible ; but 
sometimes deals too much in exaggera- 
tion, and sometimes in verbiage. Its 
sarcasm and irony is not easily with- 
stood. The accentuation is something 
peculiar, half Westmoreland and half 
Scotch; and he never loses the tone, ex- 
pressions, and air of an advocate. 

“ Sir James Mackintosh’s matter and 
language are admirable ; but his voice is 
weak and unmusical, and his pronuncia- 
tion retains a great deal of his Scotch 
birth. 

“ Peel is a clear, well-atranged, intel- 
ligent, and able speaker on points of bu- 
siness ; but his voice is a little affected, 
and almost always tends to a whine. 

“© The present Charicellor of the Ex- 
ehequer did not, at the time of which I 
am speaking, hold this important office. 
He then spoke seldom; but when he did 
rise, he always spoke with liveliness, ta- 
lent, vigour, knowledge, and sound sense, 
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sian meets ene 
gent yan f eC ICCBNE) « 
ie ie tad that lawyers wake, bed 
speakers in Parliament ; yet it must be 
observed, that most of the us. here 
named were brought up to . 

“While I sat in this House, I made great 
efforts to amend the Poor Laws ; nor did 
I take less pains to get the cruel and un-. 
just provisions of the Copy-right Act al, 
tered. I was not successful ; but.in both 
cases I had powerful and overwhelming 
parties to contend with, In the first, all 
the manufacturing towns, and all towns ; 
in the second, the universities of the 
three kingdoms, and all their members. 
Now; when I contemplate the subject 
coolly, I wonder that 1 made, the lit 
progress which I did, I was in my fifti 
eth year when I took my seat, and this 
is much too late to indulge the hope, of 
becoming a parliamentary speaker of any 
power. I did my best ; but I rose very 
seldom, for my nerves were not, st 
enough to enable mé to retain my self- 
possession, and bring together my ideas 
with sufficient strength and clearness to 
do justice to them. I have no reason to 
complain of want of candour here, for I 
was treated with quite as. much candour 
as I deserved. Indeed, had I had as fair 
usage in the rest of my days.as in Par- 
liament, I should be unjust.to, be, dis- 
contented with mankind, or with my 
in life. The gloom and plaintiveness 0: 
which I am accused would never ther 
have been the inmates of my bosom. i 
witnessed’ slights, and jealousies, and 
rudenesses, even there; but such are the 
inevitable attendants of our human fat. 

“ ‘Phere, is. much fatigue in. attending 
strictly the multitudinous business of the 
House ; and the late debates, prolonged 
till long after midnight, are often. ve 
wearisome; andthe return home through 
the nigbt-air, when the House, which is 
not large enough to hold conveniently all 
its members, on een cet and hot, 
is very trying to the. \° ane 

“ To encounter many things that de- 
press, and many that disgust, is no more 
than must happen to us. all, however we 
occupy ourselves. It is the same in pri- 
vate business, in literature, in pleasures ; 
—everywhere intrigue, envy, jealousy, 
selfishness, corruption ; everywhere cqm- 
bination and faction; everywhere quack- 
ery and charlatanism ;, ev » Bee; 
tension :—Nowhere simple. strength and 
solid. merit, . But, they who have. not 
boroughs must engage in popular elec- 
tions ; and what fortune is secure against 
the costs of popular elections ?. Who are 
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ment may not want 

among them: they merely 

t vote, and do not choose the 
interference or management of any mea- 
sures but their own. It has been re- 
marked, that no one can do anything in 
Parliament individually, and unconnect- 
ed with the movements and technical 
ts of a party; what is done 
can only be carried, even through the 
early stages, by combination,—and par- 


Inexperienced members 
get up, and make motions, and are led on 
by sanguine hope ; but zeal, energy, and 
exertion, waste away with time ; speakers 
of a subordinate power or success, who 
have commenced busily, gradually lan- 
guish, and then lapse into silence. There 
are men who have sat in many Parlia- 
ments, and gone through the routine 
with such silent mechanism, that their 
very persons are scarcely known to ten 
members of the House. I have seen men 
come into committee-rooms, with whom 
Cae sitting on the committees have 
sat for ten years, yet on their entry have 
not rebtaidesd rR to be members. For 
my part, though I knew the persons of a 

part of the House, still there were 
I did not know. 
many have since gone to their 
and several with whom I had 
intereourse ; how many have with- 
wn from Parliament, and betaken 
themselves to the shades of retirement, 
from the busy scenes where we used to 
forget, in the pressure of public business, 
our private cares and anxieties; where 
the day still brought with it some new ex- 
citement, and wholesome fatigue brought 
on the sound sleep from which we rose 
refreshed on the morrow! To deep sor- 
pil the coon presence of the 
past injustice, how pleasant is 
the distraction of the images of crowded 
cities, and gentle occupation ! 

“ The Parliament which succeeded that 
in which I sat only lived a year, and then 
was dissolved by the King’s death, in the 
spring of 1820. I was then at Florence, 
confined to a sofa, and I believe danger- 
ously ill. During all the proceedings 
about the Queen, which took place soon 
afterwards, I was at Naples. I was glad 


May, 
that I was out of the way of that most 
painful and harrowing question.” 

The peculiar character of the au- 
thor’s mind shines out again rather 
amusingly in the following brief notice 
of a m work, which he fairly 
tells us he had not read through at the 
time when he thought it necessary to 
indite his criticism. There is infinite 
simplicity of expression and great truth 
of feeling in the passage. 

“TI have for some time, nearly I be- 
lieve, for two years, lost the habit or 
power of reading, which was a grand pas- 
sion of my life; but on Saturday I acci- 
dentally took up a book lying on the ta- 
ble, which had been obtained from one of 
the libraries at Geneva, entitled The 
Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. I have read 
it about half through; and though the 
grand test is yet to come in the manner 
of conducting the other half, so far I have 
been very much affected and enchanted 
by it. It is written, I presume, bya 
Scotch poet of some celebrity ; but [ am 
six years behind in the incidents of Bri- 
tish literature, for a few English books 
only reach us at this distance. It at any 
rate could not be written by any one but 
a true poet; for all its descriptions are 
genuine poetry of a high cast. It is one 
of those few happy productions which has 
left a thrill upon one’s frame, that seems 
to change one’s nature, and give new 
lights to the face of things around one. It 
has a decided originality ; perhaps it has 
more elegance and gentle tenderness than 
force; and I am afraid that it now and 
then a little approaches to affectation in 
a few of its sentiments, and a sort of over- 
labour of pious reflection; but what 
touches me is the exquisite and tender 
delicacy of the descriptions, which are at 
the same time rich and brilliant; and a 
sweetness of moral pathos in many pas- 
sages, which does not outstep nature, but 
enchains the reader by its deep simplici- 
ty. The delight of the suburban walks to 
those emerging from crowded streets, so 
beautifully touched by Milton, in the pas- 
sage beginning 

* As one, who long in populous city pent,’ d&c. 
is dwelt upon by the present author with 
a brilliance of inventive fidelity which is 
at once new and perfect. The visit to the 
native cottages of Braehead from ‘ the 
narrow lane and gloomy court,’ (see 
chapters xiv. and xv. &c.) will continue 
to be read by readers of sensibility and 
taste while the language lasts. There is 
no charm so thrilling, so profound and 
permanent, as the embodying these pure 
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and native images in association,with such 
virtuous and simple impressions of the 
heart and mind ; it is one of the offices in 
which genius is most usefully and appro- 
priately employed. I suppose that this 
work is stealing its silent way into eterni- 
ty ; for if it is finished as it is begun, it 
deserves it ; but it shows how ‘ noiseless’ 
true merit, often is.” 

This is not a case in point—the vo- 
lume thus eulogized having been 
much spoken of, and, from the first, 


ee sow conclude with a pas- 


e which, if we could think we 
said one unjust word in this paper, 
would make us blush as we transcri- 
bed it. We think there is a truth, a 
pathos, and a measured and even 
stately elegance about the last of the 

hs we are about to quote, that 
cannot fail to conciliate every one who 
has a heart to be moved. 

“ I consider that the world has not 
been kind to me; and I do not bear it 
with the surly stern pride of Lord Byron. 
During my six years’ absence on the Con- 
tinent I have reason to believe that I 
have been sometimes treated with unpro- 
voked disrespect by the hireling part of 
the press. I do not deserve it of them. 
They who live by literature owe me 
something. To me they owe the exten- 
sion of their property in their labours to 
the end of their lives, if they survive the 
term of twenty-eight years ; and this is 
surely in many cases a boon. I myself 
have already survived that term eleven 
years in my first publication ; and in Mary 
de Clifford* I have survived it four years. 
The late Mrs Elizabeth Carter survived 
her earliest publication sixty-seven years ; 
so that in her case it would have extend- 
ed her right the addition of thirty-nine 
years. I worked hard, and should (as 
most of the intelligent members of that 
Parliament will allow) have carried my 
point for the amendment of the Copy-right 
Act, in defiance of all the weight of the 
universities, had I not been cut short by 
the dissolution of the Parliament in June 
1818. The professional part of the press, 
therefore, ought to spare me unmerited 
slights. But they may go on, if it an- 
swer their purpose in filling a piquant ar- 
ticle, when they have a task to perform 
before they can receive their daily pay ; 
or when they can gratify the enmity to- 
wards me of some one who can be of use 
to them, and whose smiles they are court- 
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ing. Age has made me calm, and some- 
what more resolute, and regardless of un- 
generous or ignorant censure. First or 
last, what is true and just will find its 
due place; and if it be not so, no praise 
or flattery will long keep it afloat. Let 
it be that I over-estimate myself,—I in- 
jure no one but myself. 

“ Tf all those energies which still con- 
tinue to burn on the verge of sixty-two 
are ill-directed and useless,—if they are a 
vapoury flame which produces neither 
warmth nor light, but glimmers, and 
flashes, and struggles, like wet fuel ona 
cold hearth, surrounded by damps and 
blights,—the cost of toil and strength is 
all to me,—the annoyance nothing to 
others. 

“ When I look back beyond the six years 
T have passed out of England, it seems a 
long and countless age, and the distance 
so great, that I can scarcely see distinct- 
ly the point whence I set out. I can never 
seriously and assuredly persuade myself 
that I shall see my native country again : 
perhaps my bones may rest there,——not as 
Lord Byron’s have done, covered with 
glory, and intensely wept over by an awe- 
struck and idolizing people ; but silently, 
and without notice, landed beneath the 
frown of that beetling and immortal cliff 
pictured by e, and borne in 
humble obscurity a few short miles to the 
rustic church of the wooded hill, which is 
separated but a few paces from the ne- 
glected chamber where the light of this 
world first beamed upon me. I do not 
remember that I have visited that cham- 
ber for forty years; and it is almost as 
long since I slept in the house. If T 
reach England once more, probably I 
shall never -have spirits to look’ upon 
those scenes again.” 

We earnestly wish Sir Egerton 
Brydges would ded to write 
his own life. If he would in'so far 
alter his old plan, as not to print every= 
thing, merely because he had onee 
nee ve it, leave out all apologies for 

eadaches, consider the theory of po- 
etic art in general as already sufficient- 
ly discussed, and, in short, confine 
himself to what he has actually seen, 
heard, and felt, of the affairs of this 
world, (literary affairs included,) and 
their influence,—we can have nodoubt 
that, with the opportunities he has en- 
joyed, and the talents he possesses, the 
vor or itself would be the first and 
the loudest to welcome him. 





* This little story a to us to be hy far the best of Sir Egerton’s writings. It is quite forgotten, 
and really deserves to be reprinted. , : d 
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work of the Right Hon. Richard Ryder; 
and after continuing to be so for 
al of time, that renders it im- 

ible to doubt the publisher’s con- 
nivance at least, it was openly disavow- 
ed by, Mr Ryder himself, under his 
own hand, and that ina style so broad 
and distinct, as to leave no‘sort of doubt, 
singel the circumstances into view, 
we e whole story had been, from 

beginning, a wilful lie. On open- 
ing the work itself again, we were slis- 

in limine, with an elaboratel 

silly puff, in the shape of an editor's 
preface. No ae that these oiner 
prepared one to play am er 
than that of the Lector Reades 


So much the higher, certainly, is the 
en et t which we now Pel this 
, in saying, as we do, without he- 
sitation, that it has pleased us more 
than almost any one of the same elass 
that has appeared of late years. ‘It is 


manifestly the ction of one who 
unites in himself the characters of the 
scholar, the gentleman, and the Chris- 
tian. Throughout, it is written in easy 
and unaffected English—in many parts 
with admirable elegance—here and 
there with the felicity of genius itself. 
It is evidently the work of a hig y- 
refined mind, and does not charm the 
less because it may be suspected to be 
that of an unpractised hand. The ten- 
dency of the story is excellent; the ta- 
lent shown in many points of its ma- 
nagement ‘is great ; and in this matter 
also, as well as in the style, it is im- 
possible not to recognize occasional 
touches of that superior power which 
men reverence i ay the name of 
nius ; because it, and it alone, takes 
ion of those that contemplate 
fs energies, and fills and inspires them 
for the time, whatever of selves 
they may be, with the actual presence 
enjoyment of a state of mind that 
is felt always while it lasts, and often 
after it is gone, to belong, as it were, 
to the beings of another sphere. 
Of this. power, this work contains 
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something—that alone is sufficient to 
distinguish it entirely from the mass 
of new publications in the same at pre- 
sent ultra-popular department of lite- 
rature ; and, taken together with the 
merits of its admirable moral 

and tendency throughout, to entitle it 
to be read by all who are in the habit 
of reading. 

That it will be most extensively read 
accordingly, we cannot doubt; and 
there is the less occasion for us to oc- 
cupy much space with it here. And 
indeed weshould scarcely have thought 
it necessary to do more than we have 
already done, but for a strong feeling 
which we have that the impudent 
quackery of others must have excited 
a very general prejudice against Tre- 
maine ; in other and plainer words, 
our knowledge that it has had, and still 
has, a severe struggle to maintain 


-against an almost universal notion of 


its being nothing more than one of Mr 
Colburn’s “ Works of the first, Im- 
portance”—a notion which we are 
sorry tosee some of our contemporaries, 
the critics, have been idle and base 
enough to do their best to confirm and 
establish. 

The scope and design of the book 
may be described in few words. Tre- 
maine is intended to represent the ef- 
fects of want of regular occupation and 
serious purposes _ a mind gifted 
by nature rn talents, and not 
originally ed with a view toa 
life of independent wealth. He is a 
younger branch of a great English fa- 
mily, who succeeds, unexpectedly, in 
opening manhood, to all its honours 
and riches; and being thus thrown 
loose from the necessity of pursuing 
his studies, he vainly seeks relief for a 
mind meant to be active, in the dissi- 
i of fashionable society, whose 

ollowness he is too clever not to 
see through ; and, for a time, in the 
ublic business of Parliament, of which 
fis habits are too delicate and shrink- 
ing to endure well the rubbing and 
turmoil. In either walk he meets with 
ts, and being at once very proud 

very modest, considerably vain, 

too, and yet not the least in the world 
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ofa coxeomb, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, he flies for to one of 
his seats in the vos he de- 
sigus to shut himself up among his 
books and trees, 


_ * Qblitusque suorum, obliviscendus 
et illis.” 


He — rete Jean’) retire- 
ment, all the habits uxury, 
which long indulgence has rendered 
natural to him, and sits down at the 
age of eight-and-thirty, handsome in 
person, ul in manners, accom- 
plished in mind, to enjoy the most 
splendid of hermi end pursue, 
+d their own ree 9 een of 
is literary an pms ical tastes. 
This mv ong course, fails. Tre- 
maine cannot do without the world, 
though the world can do very well 
without him. He thinks that he has 
tried both friendship and love, and 
found them nothing ; but his heart is 
in the right , and nature asserts 
her abhorrence of the void. He thinks, 
too, that he has sounded the depths of 
hy, and that he has convinced 
of gh i -~ a revealed 
religion. But here, too, he is quite mis- 
‘taken, both as to what he bad done, 
‘and as to what he really feels. His is 
too good, too honest, and far too feel- 
ing a mind to rest satisfied in scepti- 
cism. In a word, he flies from book 
to book, from listless indolence to ill- 
regulated exertion—solitude, uncer- 
tainty, languor, heart-sickness, weigh 
upon him ; and, when his body is about 
to sink altogether under the burden of 
“his mind, he is luckily compelled, by 
an important piece of business, to quit 
his ificent villa of Belmont, and 
pay a visit to the old and grave seat 
of his ancestors, buried among enor- 
mous groves of antique oaks, in the 
heart of a beautiful and unsophistica- 
ted district-of Yorkshire. 
Here his cure is begun. He finds, 
in the err pa of a neighbouring 
parish, a friend of his early days, se- 
veral years older than himself, Dr 
Evelyn. The Doctor is a widower, 
with a single lovely daughter, Georgi- 
fa, just ae in the perfection of 
early womanhood. Tremaine shrinks 
from them at first as rustics ; but is, 
ere long, satisfied that real elegance 
has no necessary connexion with the 
air of 'Grosvenor-Square. He is in love 


before he suspects it—far longer, 
heb to ‘stispect ‘that it can be re- 
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paid, (for he 
of ma 


ei 
= the way of 

e has. 
one half of diseases. 

To his ise; 
tells him, first, that he had 
his condition ; second, that he 
ready talked to his daughter o 
subject, though he cannot 
has passed ; and thirdly, 
impossible that any sifenee should 
take place while Mr Tremainé’s opi- 
nions (never concealed, though never 
obtruded) upon the most important of 
all subjects, remain as they are. Tre 
maine solicits permission to have one 
interview with Miss Evelyn herself, 
This oe father accords. — 
quote the pa: in question ; 
serving that it forma the eonclusion of 
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has an oppressive sense 


difference between 


the second volume of the book, we 


think it only fair to bring our readers 
acquainted a little with the author’s 
manner, by laying before them, in the 
first place, a imen or two of the 
materials of which these two volumes 
are mainly made up. fre 
A great deal of room is occupied 
with mere conversations, and we must 
say that we know few or no novels where 


the interest is so well, so thoroughly, 
indeed, sustained—the —— 

ing so great a proportion to the narra~ 
tive. 


*« A few moments ago we left Tre- 
maine strolling up and down his great di- 
ning-room, with a Horace in his hand, 
which he read with more relish than he 
had ever done, since he had (what he 
called) shut himself up. 

‘“ The sun blazed full upon the garden 
door, at which he stopt at almost every 
turn, alternately gazing at the glories it 
presented, and again communing with 
the agreeable heathen he was so fond of. 

« His nerves had never been $0 little 
irritated, P 

“ * T know, not how, or why,” said he 
aloud, and looking abroad ; ‘ but solitude 
seems to have peculiar charms for me 
this morning.” ; 

“ © What will you give me, and I'll tell 
you both the how and the why?” said 
Evelyn, stealing in behind him. 

“©*T'm affaid it will baffle even your 
philosophy,’ said his friend, shaking hands 
with him. 

“ * No! it confirms it all, replied Eve. 
lyn, * for it proves my favourite tenet of 
the necessity of earning our-tranquillity. 
You have earned it for a little by the two 





days’ sacrifice you made toduty. It was 
avery painful one, I aliow,’ continued he, 

that Tremaine looked dissent- 
ingly ; “but, upon the whole, you behaved 
well, and for all your sour looks, “ my 
dukedom to a beggarly denier” but your 
present placidity is owing entirely to the 
interruption there has been to the same- 
ness ef an unoccupied life.” 

« ¢T deny the unoccupied,’ answered 
Tremaine, glancing at his Horace, ‘ and 
as to the sameness, I also deny that it 
can possibly flow the better for such an 
interruption.” 

“ ¢ That babbling brook yonder,’ ob- 
served Evelyn, looking out, ‘ contradicts 
you better than I can: you see its natu- 
ral flow is like the placid Arar, which you, 
and I, and Cesar before us, have noticed 
and admired.” 

«* T know nothing of the Arar,’ said 


ne. 

' “© Incredibili lenitate, ita ut oculis, in 
tufram partem fluit, judicari non possit.” 
*'How often (per fines A2duorum et Se- 
quanorum) both you and I have admired 
the justness of this description !’ conti- 
nued Evelyn. 

« ¢ Truce with your learning,’ exclaim- 
ed Tremaine; ‘ for what has all this to 
do with solitude ?’ 

« ¢ An illustration, merely,’ said the 

doctor, ‘ the first that came to hand, but 
none the worse for that. You see the 
three or four little rocks, or rather mere 
stones, in the bottom of the brook, that 
impede its natural gentleness; and you 
also see how much.the faster, how much 
‘more brisk, and lively, and petulant it 
flows ; with what vivacity it sings, as it 
“were, ‘with j joy, as it rattles from stone to 
stone, and how its increased rapidity con- 
tinues for almost half a furlong, all in 
consequence of the little struggle to get 
free,” 


© You are quite poetic this morning,’ 
said Tremaine. 

* * Only a little oratorical,’ answered 
the doctor ; ‘ but in good truth it speaks 
a volume. The sessions are the rock.” 

*¢ ¢ Qn which I split,’ said Tremaine. 

* € Too common-place,’ observed Eve- 
lyn, ‘ and not correct either, for instead 

~ of splitting, Iam sadly out if they have 
not sent you more merrily on your voy- 


* © You might as well duck me in the 
horse-pond, and say I was the happier,’ 
retorted Tremaine. 

“ ¢ Perhaps a better remedy than all,’ 
replied the doctor, 

“© But seriously, my old friend,’ pur- 
sued the fastidious recluse, ‘ do you your- 
self think the scenes we went through 
agreeable ?” 
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“ ¢ That is not the point,’ answered 
Evelyn ; ¢ I do not think physic agree- 
able, but yet I’m forced sometimes to 
take it.’ 

«“ ¢ Then you own a bench of judges 
are a dose of physic.’ 

«Tt is for my purpose to do so,” re- 
joined the practical moralist, ‘ for physic 
makes me enjoy myself after it is over, 
and so do the sessions.’ 

“© Then you had no pleasure; and if 
your mind had been in health, you would 
not have visited them ?° 

* ¢ Not absolutely so.’ 

“ * With your tastes, how could it be 
otherwise ? 

“ © We did good,’ replied Evelyn, ‘and 
that was a palpable gain,’ 

“¢ This may be very true,’ said Tre- 
maine, ‘ but you must allow tliat most of 
people whom we were compelled to as- 
sociate with were quizzes ; and I must 
laugh at a quiz wherever I find him.” 

“ ¢ Have a care that he does not laugh 
at you,’ answered Evelyn ; ‘ and, indeed, 
I question very much whether a hale con- 
stitution, and hearty though boisterous 
cheerfulness, have not a thousand times 
more reason to laugh, than a splenetie 
mind in a body sick with refinement?’ 

* ¢ You are cruel,’ said Tremaine. 

«¢ Only a faithful friend,’ replied Eve- 
lyn; ‘ besides, I’m jealous for the ho- 
nour of the cloth, and my brother-magis- 
trates ; and as we slave without reward, 
to keep you in security, depend upon it 
the world will. give us our due, though 
a fine gentleman refuse it. We ask who 
this fine gentleman is? what right he has 
to despise us? and we find, perhaps, that 
it is founded upon his wearing boots with 
white tops instead of brown, and being 
perfectly idle while we work.’ 

“ ¢ My dear friend,’ said Tremaine, 
¢ you cannot suspect me of alluding to 

ou Pa 

, “ ¢ Perhaps not; but I am no better 
than those to whom you did allude—per- 
haps inferior to them; many of them are 
worthy, some of them wise, all with'a 
certain cultivation of intellect ; uneouth- 
ness (where they are uncouth)s scon wears 
off ; and depend upon it, real usefulness 
must in the end meet with its reward, in 
real respectability.’ 

“ Tremaine felt pushed— but rallying, 
exclaimed, ‘ what would you say to Dr 
Juniper passing up St James’s Street, 
while White’s. or Boodle’s were full of 
fashionable critics?” 

“* Why, though fashion is arbitrary 
enough,’ answered Evelyn, ‘ she yet binds 
those only who choose to acknowledge 
her laws; now what if these grave per- 
sonages were to laugh at fashion, as much 
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as fashion could for the life of her laugh 
at them ?” 

‘ ¢ Impossible !’ said Tremaine. 

“Not only possible, but I believe 
very true; for, not being one of the sect, 
they may at least despise as much as they 
are d 

¢ Tremaine smiled contemptuously. 

“* And yet for all that smile of con- 
tempt, it is the plain account,’ conti- 
,nued the Doctor; ‘ and the honest sail- 
‘or, who laughed at the Frenchman, for 
calling a hat a chapeau, was not more im- 
potent in his criticism, than the critics 
you mention would be towards persons 
who are not their subjects. It is only 
the votaries of a particular deity, who 
can be hurt at having their incense re- 
fused; and a Protestant might as well 
be mortified at being refused holy water 
by the Pope, as that an unfashionable 
person, who thinks of higher, or even 
only of different things, should feel any- 
thing from the sneer of a petit-maitre.’ 

“s Very sententious, and very fine in 
theory,’ said Tremaine, ‘ but always con- 
tradicted in practice: for however bold 
we all are in our closets and our gardens, 
(here the two disputants insensibly had 
strolled into the garden)—I say, however 
firm we may feel among our parishioners 
and our clowns, I fear the world resumes 
its hold upon us the moment we return 
to it: and though you haye naturally the 
maintien noble belonging to your family, 
you yourself, my dear Doctor—’ 

s¢ ¢ Would be quizzed,’ interrupted 
Evelyn, ‘ in St James's Street; and you 
yourself would be afraid to walk by 
White’s with me;—is that what you 
would say ?’°— 

“¢ Not exactly the last, at least not 
“now, whatever I might have done ten 
"years 

ts But the first ?’ said Evelyn. 

“* Why, if you did happen to be quiz- 
zed, I should like to know how, with all 
your wisdom, you would bear it,’ said 
Tremaine. 

“ ¢T once was in that most trying situ- 
ation,’ said Evelyn, drily. 

“ Now, amongst Tremaine’s weak- 
nesses, we have not concealed his love 
of fashion, spite of ten thousand profes. 
sions, which all went to level it at the 
feet of philosophy. Often had he been 
known to say, that a wise man was al- 
ways independent of a thing so fleeting, 
so intrinsically insignificant ; yet no man 
more accurately than himself exacted, 
and paid the full measure of considera- 
tion which it demanded. 

“ Born a man of quality, though born 
also for something better, he gave a con- 

Vou. XVII. 
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sequence in the world to a tliousand 
things, which in his closet he said were 
of no consequence at all. 

* To he quizzed, much more to be what 
is called cut by any one, never, indeed, 
entered his contemplation ; but had it so 
happened, though by a duke, or royalty 
itself, it would have been a crime luse 
magistatis, never to be forgiven. 

“* With this disposition, he was not 
unobservant of that tyrannous power 
which certain sprigs of fashion, and cer- 
tain men of wit, in the fashionable clubs, 
exercise over every body else, in all the 
points that are deemed legitimate objects 
of quizzing. 

“ Their despotism is so great, that not 
even he stopt’to ascertain its real nature, 
or how it came to be acquired. It was 
enough that all bowed, or seemed to bow 
to it; and he had himself sat sufficiently 
often in the window at White’s, to con- 
ceive almost as high an idea of its power, 
as a judge has of the dignity of the bench. 

“ His detractors (for he had them) 
went, indeed, so far as to say, the only 
man for whom he ever showed any real 
deference was a certain beau, who, spite 
of all his wants of birth, fortune, and 
connection, had, by the force of a master- 
ly genius, acquired such an ascendancy 
over the dandies, as be called their sove- 
reign. 

“Tt is certain this beau had not spared 
Tremaine, who, he suid, with all his 
claims to reputation, (which on the whole 
he was disposed to allow,) had yet an 
original defect in his education, in having 
studied the law. It was observed that 
Tremaine not only forgave this piece of 
temerity, but conceived a high respect 
for the genius, abilities, and powers of 
him who was guilty of it, and there was 
a sort of fashionable alliance between 
them ever afterwards. 

“ From all this, he was curious to hear 
the doctor’s answer to his question, how 
he would bear quizzing at White’s. 

« They had now reached the lawn, and 
had fallen into a sort of lounging pace. 

“««] think,’ said the Doctor, with dry 
gravity, looking at his boots, and switch- 
ing them with his whip, ‘ I think Pm 
pretty well, even now, though an oldish 
sort of a person; and if I were this mo- 
ment to pass through St James’s Street, 
I really don’t see the right which my 
Lord A. or B. would.have to laugh at 
me; at least I might, with some exer- 
tion of philosopby, bear it—perhaps even 
Jaugh at them.’ 

“© Oh! you are perfectly well,’ said 
Tremaine ; ‘ and with your dignitary’s 
hat, might even command respect,’ 
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“¢ }'m afraid you flatter ; but give me 
leave to ask, what would be the effect if 
I were to appear in a grenadier’s cap ?” 

*¢ You would be—not quizzed, but 


“¢ And why more than Lord A. him- 
self, who wears his in the same place 
every time he is on guard ?” 

“ ¢ He is in his place,’ replied Tre- 
maine; ‘ you would be out of it.’ 

“ « Exactly so; and you see, there- 
fore, it is the being in and out of one’s 
place, and not this or that appearance, 
that exposes one to be legitimately quiz- 
zed.’ 

si nasie Legitimately quizzed ?’ exclaimed 
aine. 

“ ¢ Yes ! you see I give the subject all 
scientific dignity; and, in truth, it is 
quite important enough to rank among 
the sciences.’ 

“<T’m afraid you ate now quizzing 
me,’ said Tremaine. 

“ ¢ Far from it: I only wished to give 
due honour to what seemed to you of 
such importance. To proceed, then, I 
hinted that, for quizzing to take effect, 
there must be two parties, the agent and 
patient, the quizzer and quizzee.’ 

‘ ¢ Scientific indeed,’ said Tremaine. 

 ¢ But,’ continued Evelyn, ‘ there 
must also be yet something inherent in 
both parties for the success of the enter- 
prize ;. something like wit, or at least 
some personal, or seemingly personal su- 
periority in the quizzer, and some pre- 
disposition, or rather pre-adaption in the 
quizzee, to allow that he is quizzed.” 

“* ] admire your precision,’ said Tre- 
maine. 

“¢ Well, then,’ proceeded Evelyn, 
* what if the quizzee (wrapt in his virtue 
and a good surtout) not only deny to him- 
self the assumed superiority of the quiz- 
zer, but feel himself the superior of the 
two?” 

**“ Give me an illustration,’ said Tre- 
maine. 

“¢ The gay courtier in King Charles 
the First’s time,’ answered Evelyn ; ‘ he 
who piqued himself so much upon his 
fine clothes ; and because he had a better 
tailor, thought himself a better man than 
Oliver Cromwell.’ 

“* You mean Sir Philip Warwick,’ 
said Tremaine, ‘ and I remember the pas- 
sage b but what has it to do with quiz- 


“** A great deal,” replied Evelyn ; ‘for, 
in the place I allude to, he was the quiz- 
zer, and Oliver the quizzee. ‘ We cour- 
tiers,’ he says, ‘ valued ourselves much 
upon our good clothes ; and when I first 
saw Oliver, he seemed a gentleman very 
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ordinarily clad, in a plain suit, made, as 
it should seem, by an ill country tailor; 
his linen not very clean, his hat without 
a hatband, and his sword stuck on awk- 


wardly.’ Sir Philip says of himself, that 
he then vainly thought himself a courtly 
young gentleman, and was here evidently 
quizzing the man who afterwards became 
his master ; for I remember he goes on 
to say, ‘ And yet I lived to see this very 
person, (having had a better tailor,) and 
when I was his prisoner at Whitehall, 
appear in my eyes of a very comely pre- 
sence.’ Notwithstanding this quiz of him, 
Oliver, according to the quizzer himself, 
was very much hearkened to, and, as I 
humbly conceive, did not care one pinch 
of snuff for the sneers of Sir Philip at his 
country tailor.’ 

*** You have a strange way of bring- 
ing in your ing!’ said Tremaine. 
‘ But I should like to have something 
still more practical; you were going to 
tell me how you felt when you thought 


‘ yourself quizzed. - Come, let us have the 


time, place, and parties. ss to the fair- 
ness of the account, that I think I can 
depend on.’ 

“¢T have no interest in giving any 
other,’ said Evelyn. ‘ As to time, then, 
it was twenty years ago—as to place, the 
very spot we have just been talking of; 
and the parties were the very people you 
quote as so redoubtable.’ 

“¢ Well! your fine feelings ? for at 
five-and-twenty, I do not apprehend they 
were the same as now.’ 

“ ¢ Certainly not.— 


* Lenit albescens animos capillus, 


Litium et rixe cupidos proterve. 
Non ego hoe oe aldns juventa, 
Consule P 


To tell you the truth, my first impulse 
was to knock them down.’ 

“¢ Excellent!’ said Tremaine; ‘ you 
see in the world and out of it, are very 
different : and how did you get the better 
of this impulse 2?’ 

“¢ Why, at first, by a very simple pro- 
cess. It occurred to me, as there were 
half-a-dozen of them, it was not impro- 
bable J should be knocked down myself. 
After this, I fortunately asked myself ra- 
ther a necessary question : namely, whe- 
ther, in point of fact, they were really 
laughing at anybody, much less at me ?” 

“ ¢ That certainly was prudent ; but I 
thought you had proof!’ 

“* No other than that they were in 
the act of laughing, and that their eyes 
looked at me, as I past by.’ 

“¢ Rather slight,’ said Tremaine. 

* ¢ So slight, that after I had swallow- 
ed my impulse, I began to laugh too, for 
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being as great a fool as Scrub in the play ; 
who said, I am sure they were talking 
of me, ‘ for they laughed consumedly.’ 
My next question was, what I could have 
about my person, manner, or character, to 
be laughed at? and finding nothing, I 
laughed more at myself than I am sure 
they did, even supposing I had been their 
ect.’ 


“*¢ I’m ‘afraid,’ said Tremaine, ‘ this, 
after all, does not apply ; 3 but suppose you 
hed really been quizzed ?” 

“ * Why, had it been made manifest by 
rudeness, I should have been forced, in 
my own defénce, on my first impulse.’ 

“ ¢ But suppose,’ continued Tremaine, 
* it had been a mere mental quizzing, not 
manifest enough to be resented, yet evi- 
dently existing : has that ever been your 
situation ?” 

“¢ Tt has,” returned Evelyn, ‘ but it 
was put down at once.’ 

“* As how?’ asked Tremaine. 

“** Why, by the very simple act of 
passing themselves in review in my own 
mind, as they were doing by me in theirs ; 
and finding some of them to be fools, 
some knaves, and all of them profligates, 
I became the quizzer in my turn.’ 

“ ¢ Surely,’ said Tremaine, ‘ you do not 
treat the matter fairly; you cannot mean 
that all the young men of fashion are of 
this character ?’ 

“¢ Certainly not, and neither are all 
men of fashion quizzers; we are talking 
of the few, and I should say, the refuse of 
them, for such, in my day, were those 
who indulged in the license we are dis- 
eussing. All of them were gamblers, and 
therefore profligate; most of them silly, 
and therefore contemptible ; and some of 
them guilty of crimes for which they 
ought to have been hanged.’ 

“*¢ What can you mean ?’ said Tremaine. 

s¢¢ Adulteries and seductions,’ answer- 
ed Evelyn. 

“*¢ Mere gallantry they would have 
phrased it,’ returned Tremaine. 

‘‘¢ Gallantry!’ exclaimed Evelyn; ‘ how 
many crimes of the most fatal, as well as 
the most atrocious dye, are encouraged, 
and indeed permitted, under this horrible 
miscalling of names? But observe, I 
mean not simple gallantry, which is, how- 
ever, bad enough in itself—I mean the 
most aggravated cases of deliberate de- 
struction to the honour and peace of fa- 
milies ; of, ingratitude, cruelty, and even 
incest !—-These are to be found daily 
among the quizzers whom you bid me fear. 
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Rather paint them in truer colours, and 
say they are themselves objects of pity, 
even should the world they have injured 
be able to forgive and forget them.’ 

“ There wasan im in Eve- 
lyn’s tone and manner as he said this, 
which inspired Tremaine with the truest 
veneration for his friend ; and during the 
pause which ensued, they reached the 
bridge over the little river which divides 
Woodington from Evelyn Hall, and took 
leave of each other.” 


Another conversation, which takes 
place amidst Evelyn’s solemn old rook~ 
ery, is thus given :— 


* © You confess, then, you live in soli- 
tude,’ said Tremaine, catching at the 
word, ‘ yet you had the choice of your life ; 
why, therefore, blame me ?° 

**€ T live in the country,’ replied Eve- 
lyn, * but not in solitude.” 

“© Yet you own you are driven to con- 
verse with these common creatures of 
the air, whom every farmer’s boy hoots 
at all day long.’ 

*** T converse with Nature,’ said Eve- 
lyn, ‘ whether in man or birds; you, it 
seems, only with man.’ 

“* T avow it,’ said Tremaine. 

“© And yet,’ replied Evelyn, ‘ it is a 
comical way to converse with a gentle- 
man, to run away from him.’ 

s¢¢ T think,” said Tremaine, * if Miss 
Evelyn pleases, I would rather converse 
only with woman, at least to-day; for 
your ride has put you in such bantering 
spirits, there is no getting you to be se- 
rious. Miss Evelyn and I agreed much 
better just now in the house, when we 
were by ourselves.’ 

““¢ Me Tremaine was very agreeable,” 
observed Georgina, ‘ and read Lord By- 
ron charmingly.” 

*<¢ T have no doubt of it,” said Evelyn, 
looking at them both. 

“* Strange! that a look should throw 
them both into a sort of consciousness 
incomprehensible to either. 

“¢T know nothing,’ continued Eve- 
lyn, not perceiving it, ‘so much mistaken 
as that whole subject of solitude. Zim- 
merman ran mad about it first, and no- 
thing would content him but making all 
other people as mad as himself.* The 
Swiss, (mountebank Rousseau,) too, en- 
deavoured to turn people’s heads on it, 
though he never turned his own; for 
when the world let him alone, he never 
could bear it. Be quite assured of this, 








* He, a corrected himself in a second volume, in which he shows the dangers of solitude 


sensibly enough. 
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that solitude, merely as such, as it is not 
natural, so i. cannot be agreeable.’ 

* * Yet where is virtue so well preser- 
ved ?” asked Tremaine. 

*:* Say, rather, vice avoided,’ answer- 
ed Evelyn, ‘ for it is but a negative ad- 
vantage at best.’ 

«¢ Do you admit Robinson Crusoe to 
be a natural picture ?’ said Tremaine. 

*** Perfectly, as all Defoe’s are re- 
markable for being.’ 

“He tells you that his soul never 
seemed so innocent, or so enlightened.’ 

*¢ That was because Selkirk had no 
temptation to be otherwise, and had 
luckily been left with a Bible, which he 
had never before studied. But you will 
recollect that Selkirk was frightened at 
the animals about him, merely because 
they were not frightened at him; and 
when Robinson thought of none of his 
shipmates being saved, his perpetual ery 
was,— Oh! that there had been but 
one.” Even his parrot repeating “ Poor 
Robin Crusoe,” was sweetness to his 
ear.” 
© What do you think of Bates ?’} said 
Tremaine. 

“ ¢ Much more sensible and practical 
than Zimmerman.” 

- “© Yet he has this passion !’ 

“ ¢ No! he only advises a country life, 
which I should advise too. But even 
Bates requires that a man shall be pro- 
perly qualified before he will allow him 
to retire, which I think the most sensible 
part of his whole book. “ There is no 
magical virtue,’ says he, “ in fields and 
groves, no local inspiration which will 
elevate an unprepared mind from things 
natural to moral, from matter to spirit, 
and from the creature to the Creator.”’” 

“ ¢ But,’ asked Georgina, ‘does Mr 
Tremaine think solitude and a country 
life synonymous ?” 

« ¢ Nearly so,’ he said, ‘ for what had 
boors about them to interest or amuse ?’ 

“ ¢ And yet,’ she observed— 


* Some mute inglorious Milton’— 


“© Yes,’ he interrupted, ‘ but he is 
** mute, and inglorious,” and what am I 
therefore the better for him ?’ 

“ * Was ever a man so despotically un- 
reasonable ?’ exclaimed Evelyn ; ‘ you fly 
the Miltons you are angry with in town, 
and you are angry because you cannot 
find them in the country, yet even there 
you will not seek them. The heart is the 
same, however, everywhere, if you will 
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but study it—seek, and you will find the 
study even in a country village.’ 

*¢ ¢ I suppose,’ said Tremaine, drily, 
* that is the reason your worship attends 
Belford market; a thing I could not 
have believed, if my young friend here 
had not told it me.’ 

* * It only proves my sincerity in my 
creed,’ returned Evelyn, ‘ and that I am 
not run away with by the cant about so- 
litude because I live in the country. Hu- 
man nature is there, as well as in a me- 
tropolis; and hence it is, I suppose, that 
a friend of yours and mine, who certainly 
never shuns the world, whenever he finds 
himself in a retired village, always asks, 
as the first question, which is the street ?’+ 

“¢ That is almost as bad,’ observed 
Tremaine, ‘as another friend of yours, of 
whom I have heard it related, “that were 
he to choose his life for amusement, he 
would keep a public-house by the way- 
side.” ’ 

‘¢ § Tf you mean the author of the Mo- 
ral and Political Philosophy,} it is per- 
fectly true,’ said Evelyn ; ‘ yet who hada 
more perfect knowledge of human na- 
ture ?—who more shrewd in his observa- 
tions upon it ?—who so conversant with 
all its secret springs and windings? No, 
no, I want no apology for my supposed 
condescension in finding interest at a 
country market. In a word, my dear 
friend, if you are not happy in the capi- 
tal, and seek the country for a cure, you 
will never cure yourself by living in that 
country as if it were a desert.’ 

* All were silent for a few minutes, 
when Tremaine, full of his subject, broke 
out, though in an under voice,— 

«« ¢ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds in trees, books in the running 
Sermens in stones, and good in everything.’ * 

“¢ Ah!” said the doctor, ‘had the good 
duke found no other occupation or inte- 
rest, no other tongues, books, or sermons, 
in short, no other good than in the trees, 
brooks, and stones, he would soon have 
hung himself.’ 

*¢¢ Then what is it,’ said Tremaine, 
‘that always makes those lovely scenes of 
the: Forest of Ardennes so enchanting to 
every taste ?” 

“ ¢ You, who are a poet, should be able 
to tell,’ replied Evelyn, ‘ because it is 
lovely poetry. But I, who am a practi- 
cal philosopher, demand something more 
for the duke ; and, in truth, find it in the 
beautiful contrasts that fill this sweetest 
pastoral in the world.’ 
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“ * Your meaning?’ asked Tremaine. 

‘¢ 6 Why what, after all, is the action of 
the story?’ replied Evelyn. ‘ What but 
the fate of the usurpation of his brother, 
the daily falling off of the followers of the 
one, and the accession of those of the 
other, till the right was reclaimed. All 
this, to be sure, was 

“« Under the shade of malencholy boughs,” 
and is only the more beautiful for it ; but 
still here was enterprize, action, and in- 
terest, as well as trees, brooks, and 
stones, mingled together in the most 
agreeable alternation of light and shade.’ 

“ ¢ Yet there’is not a line or a word 
about what you call the action that can 
be remembered,’ said Tremaine, ‘ and 
Shakspeare himself scarcely mentions 
it.” 

“ ¢ That was his skill,’ returned Evelyn; 
‘his immediate object was pastoral, and 
there he and his reader revel together ; 
we quaff it with delight, but the event of 
the fable is always on our minds, though 
secretly, and perhaps insensibly. Had 
Shakspeare propounded to himself no- 
thing more than mere and absolute soli- 
tude, with no hope beyond it, it would 
have been absolute vacuity.’ 

“ ¢ How comes it then,’ pursued Tre- 
maine, ‘ that all, even of the most illustri- 
ous rank, all that are eminent for powers 
and talents, as well as the most beautiful 
poets and the soundest philosophers, have 
all and alike concurred in the praises of 
retirement ?’ 

“ ¢ Praises, if you will,’ answered 
Evelyn, ‘ but who really practised what 
he recommended? Horace, with all his 
charming rhapsodies about Lucretilis 
and the Sabine farm, and his‘ Oh / Rus, 
quando ego te aspiciam,’ was always sneak- 
ing to town, and then wrote to his stew- 
ard that he was a very absurd fellow for 
not liking to stay in the country. As for 
your ‘illustrious,’ by which I suppose you 
mean ministers of state—’ 

“‘¢T do,’ said Tremaine. 

“¢ To them, as a recess from applica- 
tion, while the fatigue of it is upon them, 
no doubt retirement is heaven. But let 
their minds recover their tone, and how 
eager are they to get back!’ 

“ © Nay, now surely you mistake,’ 
cried Tremaine ; ‘for how many ministers 
have felt themselves most blest, nay, have 
thrown up their offices, to enjoy seclu- 
sion.” 

“+ ¢ Not one that.I know of,’ said Eve- 
lyn, ¢ though many have affected a readi- 
ness to do so; none more than your 
hero Bolingbroke, who makes me laugh 
sometimes in his otherwise admirable 
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correspondence, to see, in the midst of 
his anxieties about Europe, an equally 
expressed anxiety to preserve bay trees for 
his villa; not, indeed, that this was either 
unnatural or foolish, were it not for the 
gross affectation tagged to the end of 
it.” 

“ «T do not recollect what you mean,’ 
said Tremaine. 

««¢T] think it is in a letter to Drum- 
mond,’ pursued Evelyn, ‘ where he thanks 
him for these trees, and adds, * I cannot 
plunge myself so far into the thoughts of 
public business, as to forget the. quiet of 
a country retreat, whither 1 will go some 
time or other, and am always ready to go 
at an hour’s .” Now, out upon 
such half-faced professions ! ! 

“ ¢ Why question their sincerity 2° 
asked Tremaine. 4 

“ ¢ He might believe himself sincere,’ 
replied Evelyn, ‘ but he was all the time 
cankered with ambition to the heart’s 
core.’ 

“ ¢] must not allow this,’ cried Tre- 
maine, ‘ of a man whose mind was only 
too elegant and philosophic ; although so 
astonishingly able, that we cannot won+ 
der the world had claims upon him.’ 

“« That I should forgive,’ returned 
Evelyn, “ if it was not for this affectation, 
which even Swift laughed at, as much as 
he dared.’ 

“ * Swift laugh at Bolingbroke !’ 

“ ¢ He at least tells Pope, (whom my 
Lord had most charmingly gulled in more 
things than this,) “ I have no very strong 
faith in you pretenders to retirement ; 
you have not gone through good or bad 
fortune enough to go into a corner and 
form conclusions de contemptu mundi.” So 
much, then, for your retired poet; but 
the best is, Bolingbroke returns the 
charge, and says both to Swift and Pope, 
“if you despised the world as much as 
you pretend, you would not be so angry 
with it.” Thus this grand triumvirate 
imposed upon one another ; praised, and 
were unhappy in their retreat ; growling 
at the world, yet not able to live out of 
it.’ 

“¢ ¢ Come, then,’ said Tremaine, ‘ I 
will give you a minister, who, if any one 
did prefer philosophy in retirement to a 
silly ambition, was certainly the man.” 

***T long to know him,’ cried Eve- 
1 


yn. 
¢ © Sir William Temple !” 

“¢ He was most like it,’ observed 
Evelyn, ‘ but I doubt whether even he 
comes up to your proof; for, from neces- 
sity, he was always. called back before he 
had tried the experiment. As to the ge- 
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flings up in a pet, 
flies to solitude for relief; and for a 
he finds it.’ 

me why not for a great while ?” 
“ ¢ Because it is relief, only so long as 
he is under the stings of resentment, or 
while he thinks he is missed. When his 
disgust subsides, or he finds himself for- 
gotten, he gets tired of venting reproaches 
to his trees on the ingratitude of the 
world, which reproaches the world does 

not care a farthing about.’ 

“ You are alluding to Walpole,’ said 


ine. 

“¢T am, and to his celebrated letter, 
supposed to prove a most philosophical 
love of retirement. “ My flatterers here,” 
says he, “ are all mutes. The oaks, the 
beeches, the chesnuts seem to contend 
which best shall please the Lord of the 
Manor. They cannot deceive, they will 
not lie.” I quite agree with his biogra- 
pher, Coxe, that this indicates the very 
hankering after the world, which he wish- 
ed himself and the world to believe he 
was without.’* 

“¢ ¢¥ will not be bound,’ cried Tremaine, 
“by the example of expelled placemen, 
who, fixing their happiness on the smile 
of buman beings like themselves, deserve 
all the mortifications they get. D’Ar- 
genson, for example, who whined and 
sobbed in banishment, at Les Ormes,}+ 
or even Lord Chatham, who, when he 
quarrelled with the King, or any of his 
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ittle to do with real ‘philosophy, and I 
refuse your authority.’ 

“<¢ Let me give you ministers more to 
your taste,’ cried Evelyn. 

“ © If you can,’ said Tremaine. 

*¢ Sir William Wyndham, the great 
Pulteney, and lastly, the great Fox,’ re- 
plied the Doctor. 

s ¢ Fox?’ exclaimed Tremaine. 

“¢ Even so; for the noctes coneque 
attice would not have been sought at St 
Anne’s Hill, with such apparent gust, 
had he not-thought to mark his resent- 
ment against the House of Commons, 
who would not be swayed by him into a 
secession. The measure had been tried 
some sixty years before, by Sir William 
Wyndham, and laughed at.’ 

“¢ You are prejudiced,’ said Tremaine, 
* and cannot seriously think Mr Fox did 
not love his retreat.’ 

“**« That I do not say,’t returned Eve- 
lyn, ‘ I only mean to show that a patriot 
and a minister, whatever they may be call- 
ed, are pretty much the same thing, and 
that the patriot man may fly off in a pet 
to solitude as well as the minister man. 
Both Mr Fox and Lord Bath came back 
when they thought they should succeed, 
in the same manner as Lord Chatham and 
Lord Temple; nay, I question if Sir Wil- 
liam Temple himself did not enjoy his 
Sheen and his Moor Park the more from 
the frequent calls that were made upon 
him to leave them. To pursue our sub. 
ject,’ continued Evelyn, perceiving Kis 
friend was not disposed to reply, ‘ one 
lover quarrels with his mistress, he flies 
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to his country seat, and finds pleasure in 
abusing her to the winds; another is 
happy in .her affection, but some cruel 
papa interposes difficulties ; he flies too, in 
order the better to plan, in solitude, how 
to overcome the said difficulties, and 
meantime carves her name on the bark, 
and makes verses under all the trees in 
the neighbourhood. Both find relief for 
a time, because-both in fact are engaged 
in their favourite occupation: but the 
enragé finds soon, that his sulkiness is no 
revenge ; and the bien aimé, that being 
idle will not please papa; so the solitude 
becomes irksome to both, and is gladly 
abandoned.’ 

“ ¢ Papa understands the thing at least,” 
said Georgina laughing; ‘ I hope not by 
experience.’ 

“¢ ¢ Experience is the best mistress,’ 
replied Evelyn, ‘and I certainly recollect 
many a retirement to a house in a wood, 
in order to ascertain better than I thought 
I could from herself, whether your mother 
loved me or not. Those solitudes were 
charming, but short; I had others of a 
longer duration, and perhaps from better 
motives.’ 

“«T did not know you were such a 
disciple,’ said Tremaine. 

“¢ Oh yes,’ returned the Doctor, ‘ I 
have often shut myself up.’ 

“ ¢ The occasion ?’ asked Tremaine. 

«“ ¢ Why, wisdom’s self, you know, 

* Oft seeks a sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse contemplation, 

She times her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That in in tie various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffied, and sometimes impair’d.’ 

« ¢ But seriously, it was to recover the 
bent of my mind—TI may even say of my 
virtue—when I had been sadly dissipated, 
as I too often was, and when ease, serious- 


ness, books, and retired devotion, became * 


absolutely necessary for my purpose.’ 

“ Georgina took her father’s hand. 

“ ¢ An anchoret, I protest!’ cried Tre- 
maine: ‘had you lived in the fifth centu- 
ry, we should have had you in the desert,’ 

“¢ Indeed you would not,’ returned 
Evelyn, ‘ for, having accomplished my 
purpose by restoring reflection, or by re- 
covering the studies I was near upon 
losing, (in exchange, perhaps, for an 
Opera dance,) I sighed again for a com- 
munication with my species ; and, indeed, 
often felt thankful to join the. supper 
conversation of the people with whom I 
lived.” 

**¢ And who were they?’ asked Tre- 
maine, 

«© ¢ A mere woodman and his wife,’ 
said Evelyn, ‘ whose lodge was a mile 
distant from all other habitations, except 
of rabbits and tame pheasants, and whose 
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cheerful children were not unfrequently 
an acceptable diversion to a man, who, 
with all his resources, was growing tired 
of himself.’ 

“J have heard, -indeed,’ said Tre- 
maine, ‘of being ‘as melancholy as a lodge 
in a warren,” but knew not how practi- 
cally true the simile was. Yet you did 
this often ?” 

«I did, and may venture to say I was 
always the better for it. Many, at least, 
are the subjects I examined, both in lite- 
rature and morals, in these temporary re- 
treats, and the woodman’s house was to 
me always— 

* Mihi mie reddentis agelli.’ 

“* Your picture is at least pretty,’ 
said Tremaine, ‘and I only wonder your 
secession from the world was not of long- 
er continuance.’ 

“¢ There was no occasion for it,’ re- 
turned Evelyn, ‘ for I was not under any 
great disgust, like Timon ; nor had I had 
a disappointment to madness, like Ca- 
millo; nor was I under the influence of 
religious melancholy, like Jerome. I 
simply wished to think, and to examine 
myself at leisure, which I could not do in 
a crowd; and when I had done this, I 
returned to the world.’ ” 

The ~ of. = ad ~ we think, 
exceedingly graceful, and envy no one 
who would turn hastily over such 
pages in the hope of a scene. We now 
give the promised important inter~ 
view between Tremaine and Geo Georgina, 
dreaded in prospectu by them bo 

“+ Never were two people who loved, or 
did not love one another, so disconcerted 
at being left alone together, as Tremaine 
and Georgina. 

‘* Her father’s quitting the room ya 
ed to plunge her into a difficulty, from 
which she could only be relieved by quit. 
ting it too; and this she Raya 
actually have done, not ng tonal 
thered co to seat himself close by =, 3 
and seizing her hand with that one of his 
which was free, began the conversation he 
had so long meditated. 

se My teannas Glommaiie,’ said he, ‘ suf- 
fer me so to call you, even to God I might may be 
for the last time. ‘Would. 
add to it, my own Georgina. 

% Gacaatee Tale ber eas whe fasion 

‘6 © Your excellent 
sslstad to pon tes Comaration | ind Ome 
=e that eventful morning of yester- 

Xe fi was we og ev 

a, loo at wounded h 
i Ag thought me 

grateful, not even yet to have inquired af- 
ter the hand that so kindly saved me.’ 

*¢* Alas!’ answered Tremaine, ‘ I 
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' thought not of that when I called the morn- 
ing eventful: I was more selfish. I re- 
ferred to what was of far more consequence 
than this trifling accident—I alluded to 
my heart’s best secret ; which, however con- 
scious of it, I believe nothing would have 
torn from me, but the fear (groundless as 
it has turned out) of a younger and more 
suitable competitor for Miss Evelyn’s fa- 
vour: for, believe me, I thought that fa- 
vour a treasure far too rich for me—In- 
deed, it is the dearest treasure under hea- 
ven.” 

‘6 Georgina felt these words in her very 


heart, over which they shed a sweetness ~ 


that was delicious, spite of all the disap. 
oF which she feared might await 

- It was perhaps this very sweetness 
that deprived her of the ability either of 
answering or of withdrawing the hand, 
which still remained in the possession of 
Tremaine : resting the other, therefore, on 
the back of her chair, she leaned her cheek 
upon it, and covered her eyes with its pret- 
ty fingers. She thus seemed all ear, and 
waited for him to go on. 


*¢¢ Tt is most true,’ continued he, * that , 


when I surveyed your lovely beauty, join- 
ed to a goodness and good sense, an inno- 


cency as well as elegance of mind, such as 
I never saw equalled, I thought you would 
be the last best gift of heaven to him who 
might eventually gain you. To win, to ob- 
tain so invaluable a blessing, was the dif- 
ficulty ; and when I considered myself—I 


despaired.’ 

** He paused; and Georgina could an- 
swer nothing with her lips; but a slight, 
involuntary, and momentary, but still per- 
ceptible return to the pressure of his hand, 
seemed to ask him why he despaired. 

*¢¢ In many things,’ pursued he, ‘ I 
thought we were alike—in many I wished, 
and in some I hoped we might be so. 
You opened my eyes, even more than your 
father, to my defects ; and my days, 
having been a burthen to me, ran on with 
a sweetness, a lightness, such as I never 
knew till I knew you.’ 

ua Georgina was more and more penetra- 
t 

«¢¢ My proximity to you,” continued he, 
* on all Fuuaieie, tof i no doubt to what 
this was owing ; and my heart daily and 
momentarily felt that you alone were the 
cause Of it.’ 

*¢ Georgina whispered rather than said, 
Boar} ome deal too good ; but, affect- 
ed by all this avowal of his admiration and 
his tenderness, a tear trickled through the 

that still covered her eyes, which, 
devouring her as he did with his, he could 
not fail to ive. - 

‘¢ His heart dilated with joy ; and a de- 
licious hope, which can be imagined only 
by those who have felt it, seemed to take 
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possession of him, spite of all Evelyn’s 
prognostics. 

*¢* Yes,’ continued he, ‘ I could have 
no doubt who and what was the sweet ano- 
dyne to the canker which consumed me— 
out of humour with myself, with mankind, 
and particularly I fear with womenkind, 
until my sweet and lovely neighbour re- 
deemed the whole sex, by convincing me I 
was wrong. 

** ¢ How deeply (suspecting no danger or 
pny gaa aaa where I knew not at first 
that I had presumed to form a hope,) how 
deeply did I drink of this comfort, till my 
senses were overcome; and I have waked 
only to greater and more lasting misery 
than before.” 

*¢¢ Oh! Mr Tremaine,’ said Georgina, 
now finding her voice, ‘ why all this ?— 
what can your meaning be ?” 

‘¢ She stopt; and he instantly replied, 
‘ My meaning is, Georgina, that I cannot 
be the coxcomb to presume, that with such 

isparity of years between us, the friend 
and school companion of your father, I 
could ever obtain more than your esteem. 
To inspire you with those sentiments, that 
warmth and mess of affection, which 
yet I should be fool enough to look for in 
the person I sought for my heart’s com- 
panion—to do this, I should despair.’ 

*6¢ Oh! if that were all!’ exclaimed 
Georgina, while a stifled sigh, amounting 
even to sobbing, prevented her from going 
on. 

‘¢¢ In my turn, my dear Georgina,’ said 
Tremaine, * let me ask what can your 
meaning be ?” 

*¢ ¢ Alas!’ answered Georgina, gather- 
ing strength and fortitude to proceed with 
her purpose, * how little would the dispa- 
rity you talk of be, in my eyes, if there were 
no other cruel disagreement between us !” 

‘¢¢ J] will not affect to misunderstand 
you,” replied Tremaine, ‘ for I have ga- 
thered all from your father; but tell me, 
sweet girl, is it possible I have heard aright, 
and from your own lips—is it possible, (I 
beseech you to bless me again with the as- 
surance, if true,) is it possible that I could 
really aspire to your love, were all these 
disagreements, which you call so cruel, re- 
moved ?” Eons 

‘* Georgina immediately became i 
AB wey returning to her eo vad 
sition, only covering her face still more 
with her hand, she asked, in a hesitating 
subdued voice, 

‘© Does my present behaviour shew that 
Mr Tremaine’s attentions can be unwel- 
come to me ?” 

*¢ Tremaine’s whole frame became at 
these words inflated with a joy which his 
life had never known. He raised her hand 
to his lips, and was very near throwing 
himself at her feet, when he exclaimed, 
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s¢ Then al] my soul hds desired is ac- 
‘complished, for all other difficulties are as 
nothing.” 

say »” said Georgina, assuming all 
her decision, and disengaging herself from 
his arms; ‘ we must not go on thus. 
Would to heaven the difficulties you speak 
of were really nothing! But my father 
has told you, and I confirm every word he 
has said, that if the tenderness you have 
avowed to me were even more dear to me 
than I own it is, it would be impossible to 
gratify your wishes, or my own, while you 
think of the most sacred, most awful things, 
as I fear you do.’ 

s¢ © What,’ asked Tremaine, mournful- 
ly, * has your father represented of my 
opinions ?” 

* ¢ Alas! I fear he is too accurate to 
have misunderstood, and is too just to mis- 
represent them: and we lament, if I may 
presume to join myself with him on such 
an occasion, what he calls the ruin of a 
mind as to sacred things, too noble, in eve- 
rything else, not to inspire every one with 
the sincerest esteem.” 

*¢ ¢ Has he, then, related no particu- 
lars ?” 

“© <¢ Oh! yes! but, I beseech you, spare 
the sorrowful account. - To think that you 
own no providence, no care of the Almigh- 
ty here, and still less hereafter, fills me 
with terror, only to be equalled by the 
grief of thinking that it is you who do 
this.’ ‘ 

‘6 Her agitation, from mingled sorrow 
and tenderness, here became extreme. 

*¢ Tremaine was infinitely moved ; his 
love was only more and more excited, and 
had he not been probity itself, he was ready 
to have fallen at her feet, and confessed him- 
self, as to religion, of any creed she would 
be pleased to prescribe. 

‘* But he was probity itself, an ' 
wholly the reverse of hypocrisy, t 
have gained the world’s treasure, in 
love-inspiring girl, he would not have as- 
sumed it for a moment. 

‘© * Oh! sweet and admirable girl,’ he 
exclaimed, * sweet as thy youth, and ad- 
mirable as thy beauty, how shall I answer 
you so as to appease your distress, and 
yet preserve my own character with you 
for the honour you allow me? How can 
I show you the frankness you deserve, 
when by doing so I probably destroy my 
hope of you for ever? Have you really 
considered this matter ? is your resolution 
fixed ? is it the spontaneous act of your 
deliberate mind? or is it your father’s 
counsel that sways you, not your own ?” 

‘¢ * Oh, my own, my own,’ replied Geor- 
gina—*‘ for were it even ible, (which 
it is not,) for my father to have counselled 
me di tly, such is my horror—oh ! 
excuse me such a word—alas! that ever I 
should apply it to one who > her 
emotions prevented her from finishing. 

Vou. XVII. 
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“© ¢ Am I, then, an object of horror to 
you, Georgina ?” 

«© The Almighty knows my wretched- 
ness in using the word,’ returned Georgi- 
na: * I would say rather my terror, my 
grief—but whatever it be, it is so strong, lest 
the guide of my mind, as well as the mas- 
ter of my heart, should lead me into such 
errors, that were my affection fixed beyond 
all power to move it, I should dread, and 
would refuse to gratify it!” _ 

‘6 ¢ Noble girl!’ cried Tremaine; ‘ but 
surely reasonable as noble, and, if so, will 
you not hear me?” 

“¢QOh! gladly; yes, if you will con- 
fess we are mistaken.” 

‘¢ Tremaine was severely pushed, in his 
turn. His heart’s best hope hung on the 
answer he might choose to give to this one 
question. But his truth prevailed. Re- 
covering, therefore, from the struggle, he 
contented himself with saying, ‘ of this we 
will talk farther; at present, I only wish 
to observe upon your fear that I should 
lead you into such errors. Whatever my 
opinions, (and I really know not that I 
have been correctly represented,) think not 
I would attempt to mislead you, or lead 
you at all. If, therefore, the most perfect 
freedom in your sentiments, uninfluenced 
by me; if the most solemn promise to ab- 
stain from even the assertion of my own 
in your presence; in short, a sacred com- 
pact, that the very subject shall not even 
be mentioned between us ;—if this can in- 
sure your peace, and deliver you from 
your fears, by the honour you are so kind 
as to ascribe to me, I swear to adhere to 
such a promise in all the amplitude you 
can possibly prescribe. One .exception, 
indeed, I possibly might ask of my Geor- 
gina, and that is, that I might be myself 
her pupil, until her innocent nature had so 
purified mine, as at least to leave no hin- 
derance from prejudice to my arriving at 
truth. Lastly, should T really be thus 
blessed, and should our union increase the 
number of those interested, I would leave 
them all to the direction and tutorage of 
him in whom my Georgina would most 
confide—that excellent and pious man from 
whom she herself derives her principles, as 
her birth.’ 

*¢ A proposal so congenial to her every 
feeling, so agreeable to her wishes, so sooth- 
ing to her fears, so flattering to her hopes, 
so encouraging to all her prepossessions, 
made the most vivid and visible impres- 
sion upon her firmness. It staggered much 
of her resolution, and had well nigh over- 
powered her whole purpose at once. Nor 
would, perhaps, the most virtuous, the 
most pious, have blamed, or at least refu- 
sed to have excused her, had she yielded to 
terms so delightful to her heart. 

¢¢¢ Oh! Mr Tremaine,’ she replied, in 
a hesitating, irresolute, but at the same 
time the softest voice in the world, * do not 

3Z 
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thus use your power over the heart whose 
secret you have surprised. Tempt not, I 
i you, the ion I have owned, 

never will deny. Rather assert the 


generosity that belongs to you—that dis- 
tinguishes you, I should say, from all 
other men whatever—and assist a poor 


ight ;—assist her against herself !” 

s¢ © Ah! dearest Georgina,’ replied Tre- 
maine, ‘ what an appeal do you make! 
and how could I withstand it, if really 
there were anything wrong or unreason- 
able in my proposal? But why shock me 


by the supposition, that I would tempt- 


that purest of hearts to anything against 
itself? Why imagine that 1, who would 
lay down my life to preserve any one of 
our principles, on which your honour or 
happiness depended, would, for a selfish 
pu seek to seduce those principles, or 
weaken the resolution that guarded them ? 
Be more just to the man whom you have 
so exalted by your dear, your delicious 
confession.’ 

*¢ ¢ Oh! talk not to me thus,’ answered 
Georgina.‘ You task my weakness to 
withstand what you know to be your 
strength, and which nothing but Heaven, 
in whose cause I feel I am a sacrifice, can 
enable me to resist,—if indeed I can resist 
it!” 

‘¢ Tremaine saw all his advantage elici- 
ted by the frankness of this speech, and to 
his eternal honour let it be recorded, that 
he did not push it in the moment when 
perhaps the victory would have been his. 

** Reflecting an instant, he took her 
hand once more, and with the elevation 
that was at times peculiar to him, and at 
the same time a calmness proceeding from 
the sincerity of his purpose, ‘ My soft, yet 
noble girl,’ said he, ‘ no appeal of this sort 
could ever be made to me in vain, even if 
I were not, as I am, penetrated with gra- 
titade for your kindness, and admiration at 
the honesty which has disdained to conceal 
it, Let me not therefore endeavour to push 
you when off your guard, or surprise you 
into promises which your reason may here- 
after repent. To avoid all this, and remove, 
indeed, from myself a temptation I cannot 
withstand, allow me to propose a reference 
of my offer to your father. In his hands 
even the dear prejudices of your heart in 
my favour will surely be safe, and should 
he decide for me, you cannot have a fear.’ 

«“ was penetrated to her heart 
at this honourable conduct. She looked at 
Tremaine with a confidence she had never 
ventured upon before. Her eyes fixed 
themselves upon him with au expression of 
affection, indeed, but so mingled with re- 
spect, that it amounted to little short of 
veneration. It is very certain that the 
world did not seem to her (with all his er- 
rors) ever to have contained a being like 
the person who then stood before her. 
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*¢ She could only ejaculate that he was 
the most generous of friends, and that she - 
accepted the proposal. Nor could she deny 
herself to the fond embrace on which he 
now for the first time ventured ; a ratifi- 
cation, as he hoped, of a compact which 
would render them all in all to each other. 

*¢ Agitated and unnerved beyond every 
thing she had before experienced in her 
life, Georgina broke from his arms, yet 
with a softness which only made her ten 
thousand times more his than ever. She 
entreated for time and opportunity-to com- 
pose herself. 

** © Tt will do me good,’ said she, ‘ to 
be alone for a little while, to recall my 
scattered senses, which I seem to have lost. 
Heaven knows, I little thought to have 
seen this hour. It has been a bitter one to 
me.” 

*¢ © Tt has been bitter,’ said Tremaine, 
* and yet there have been things in it that 
have made it the sweetest of my life. May 
I not hope that this sentiment is in some 
degree participated by my adored friend ?” 

‘* The words were gratifying to Geor- 
gina, yet she gavea deep sigh, and loosen- 
ing her hand from his, and repeating that 
what she had confessed she never would 
deny, she said it was absolutely necessary 
for her to be alone. 

‘¢ ¢ Here,” added she, ‘ I am really too 
much in the power of my feelings.’ ; 

‘¢ Tremaine, respecting her as usual, 
told her she could not express a wish that 
was not a command to him ; and raising 
her hand to his lips, which she showed no 
disposition to oppose, he allowed her to 
retire. 

*¢ In point of fact, he had himself almost 
the same necessity for solitude, if not to 
recover himself, at least to deliberate what 
course to pursue. His first purpose, which 

to seek his friend, and lay his proposal 

him, he checked. It is impossible 

to agree to it, thought he, and then 

what becomes of this situation, which, with 

all its uncertainties, so delights me, that 

my senses are giddy with the thought of 
it! 

*¢ In truth, strange as it may appear, 
though nothing was less determinate than 
his prospect, there was no moment of his 
life that had ever appeared so delicious to 
him. Such is always the effect, when we 
love, of the first avowal that our love is 
returned. Dreading to lose it, Tremaine 
became absolutely afraid to meet the friend 
whom he at first so resolutely intended to 
seek. He was but a few paces off, for Tre- 
maine had seen him loitering within call, 
during his conference with Georgina ; yet 
his heart sank, when his mind inclined him 
to join Evelyn in the garden. Longing 
therefore to be alone, to hug himself as it 
were in the thought that he was beloved by 
her, whom alone of all the world he thought 
worth loving, and wishing besides for time 
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to examine himself more closely than he 
had ever yet done, in order to see whether 
he could not really in some degree approach 
the wishes of the adored of his heart,—he 
fairly shrunk for the moment from his pur- 
pose, and ing his horses to follow him, 
took the road on foot to his own park. 

** As he passed up the avenue that led 
from the house, he could not help turning 
to take a view of what. was now so. much 
dearer than ever to him. Georgina’s cham- 
ber was in that front, and at the window at 
that moment, reclining with her head on 
her hand, and showing the whitest, and 
most graceful arm in the world—he beheld 
Georgina herself. 

‘¢ Their surprise was mutually great at 
seeing each other again. Georgina’s in 
particular ; and he could not help return- 
ing, if only to apprise her of his intention 
to pass an hour or two at home, after which 
he would have the honour of waiting upon 
her again. She bowed and kissed her hand, 
with the grace that always so enchanted 
him, and while he lingered in sight, at 
least as long as it was necessary, often did 
he turn to give and receive greetings, the 
proofs of the mutual understanding which 
now informed them.” 

A great deal of misery follows this 
scene ; but as no novel-reader can be 
at any great loss to what the end 
of all this is, we shall take leave to say 
nothing of the third volume of Tre- 
maine, except, indeed, that few novel- 
readers will find in the bull of it what 
they expect, and that no one will find, 
in any part of it, anything which he 
will not be greatly the better for read- 
ing. In truth, we could not quote from 
the volume at all, unless we quoted to 
a very great extent ; and as to givi 
any idea of its contents without 
tation, that is quite impossible. 

[The greater part consists of dia- 
logues on religion and scepticism. 
They are in general ably and admira- 
bly written, Sat we think our contri- 
butor quite right in not meddling with 
them. We should, however, be very 
glad to see the re. 
up in a separate paper.—C. N. 

There are many episodes scattered 
all over this novel—some of them se- 
rious, others humerous. In the deli- 
neation of social manners as they now 
exist, we have met with nothing better 
than some of the lighter sketches : in- 
deed, one or two scenes in the second 
volume are quite as good as any in Say- 
ingsand Doings, touching upon ground 
very similar, and yet doubly amusing 
on account of the extraordinary con- 
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trast which they nt to the man- 
ner of the popular author of that work. 

As usual in all modern novels, there 
is abundance of stock material. All 
the subordinate characters are, in fact, 
of this class,—nothing can be more 
trite than the butlers, valets, house- 
keepers, retired spinsters, &¢. &c. &c. 
of Tremaine. But Tremaine himself, 
Evelyn, and ae, are three cha- 
racters fairly entitled to the praise of 


novelty. The first and the last of them 
to that of exquisite and original feli- 


city. 

On the whole, we can have no doubt 
that this work will enjoy a lasting, if 
not a noisy popularity, and unques- 
tionably look forward with high hope 
and interest to the future exertions of 
the amiable and accomplished person 
(whoever that may be) that has writ- 
ten it. 

Nothing would have been easier 
than to quiz his book; but seeing 
real exce in the general, we can- 
not stoop to waste time upon particu- 
lar points of absurdity. We may, 
however, just hint to the author of 
Tremaine, that he who has few inci- 
dents, is doubly bound to have his in- 
cidents natural—and, if possible, new ; 
—and, to come to lesser matters, that 
he attaches a vast deal too much im- 
portance to hours of dining, and other 
matters of that order. He says it is 
ruin to dine aecording to the present 
fashion, at eight o'clock, and raves 
about the superiority of the “ good old 
hours of three or four.” Did it never 


oceur to the author of Tremaine, that 


——_——— “A rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet ;” 


and that a pound of beef-steaks or cut- 
lets, with all suitable a at 
three o'clock, may be called Euphonic 
gratia, a lancheon, bat comes home to 
the business and bosoms of men with 
all thesubstantial comforts of a dinner? 
Transeant cetera. 
We cannot ro may: prone - 
ing our opinion that the author 
af this work men in the meanwhile, 
one duty both to himself and to the 
public. He must take some effectual 
method to convinee the world at large, 
which he cannot expect to find equally 
candid and indulgent as we thinkhe 
will allow us to have shown our- 
selves, that he has had no share in 
the vile and degraded quackery and 
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puffery with which the publication of 
Tremaine has been attended, and 
something of which has even found 
means to intrude itself within the 
boards of the book. But for this last 
circumstance, we should have thought 
silence the proper course ; but it, we 
frankly confess, appears to us to leave 
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a.gentleman and a man of honour no 
alternative. 

We shall be in no hurry, however, 
to form our final decision, for we have 
little doubt the fact will turn out to 
be, that the work has been transmitted 
from a foreign country. 





THE TWIN SISTERS. 


Fair as two lilies from one stem which spring, 

In vernal fragrance sweetly blossoming, 

And liker far in form, and size, and hue, 

If liker could be, the Twin Sisters grew. 

Each limb, each joint, each feature could compare, 


Exact in one wi 


what the other’s were ; 


No look, no gesture, difference of mien, 

Not e’en a speck distinctive, could be seen ; 
And like as were their outward forms design’d, 
So were th’ internal workings of the mind ; 
What could to one delight or pain impart, 
Raised the same feelings in the other's heart ; 
Now gay with hope, and now with pity mild, 


They wept together, and t 
If Anna spoke, ’twas often 


ther smiled. 
e exprest 


The thought just forming in Maria’s breast ; 
And if Maria hasten’d to pursue 

Some object, *twas what Anna had in view.— 
No wonder,—for the same maternal pang 
Brought them to being, and they both did hang 


On the same breast, and drew the nutrient stream 
From the same fount ; one cradle nestled them. 
Both frolick’d in gay childhood’s rapt’rous years, 


Undamp’d as yet 


y life’s maturer cares ; 


Close in each other's baby arms entwined, 
With breast to breast, and cheek on cheek reclined, 
And eyes, which beam’d infantine radiance mild, 


They seem’d of Heav’n, an erub-like, they smiled. 
Together they did roan or grove, 


Chasing the gilded butterfly, 
ws Sard ra wild, a wreath their brows to deck, 


Of hea 


wove, 


Or daisy-spotted garland for the neck. 


And as maturer seasons o’er them came, 


And stron 


glow’d within pure reason’s flame, 


Together they would scan the mind’s wide range, 
And share of thought the grateful interchange ; 
Together Nature’s volume wide explore ; 
Together Nature’s mighty God adore. 

The mountain, forest, meadow, lake, and stream, 


Gave varied joy. 


What was the world to them, 


Its pomp, its bustle, and its idle toil ! 
Society did their enjoyments spoil,— 
They needed not its aid—a world they were 
Each to the other,;—Why aught else prefer ? 


But oft, alas ! the lily, in the spring, 
Even in its prime of vernal blossoming, 
Struck at the root by some fell canker’s fang, 
Fading, its beauteous head begins to hang— 





The Twin Sisters. 
So fared it with Maria; the pure red, 
Soft-blended on her cheek, was seen to fade ; 
The tincture of her lip, of rubied hue, 
Where smiles once sat, now changed to sickly blue ; 
No longer full of life, no longer gay, 
With rapid strides came premature decay ! 
Her former haunts could now no longer please, 
E’en the soft couch could scarce procure her ease. 
There Anna closely sat, and watch’d her eye, 
Aught that could soothe or aid her to supply ; 
All day she watch’d, and when the suff’rer slept, 
Hung o’er her midnight couch, and silent wept. 
To cheer her thoughtful bosom Anna tries— 
“ The spring again returns, bleak winter flies, 
Even now golden crocuses are seen, 
And soon the woodlands will resume their green ; 
When you are well, delighted we shall rove 
The wood-paths through, and trim the bower we love.” — 
** Yes, Anna, flowers will bloom, and grove, and plain, 
All dormant nature spring to life again ; 
Grass clothe the ground, and blossoms crown the tree, 
But grove or plain will bloom in vain to me! 
It was my hope, that as one hour 
Our beings, one should measure out life’s span, 
But Heaven forbids ; to murmur would be vain ; 
A few short years shall make us one again.” 


Prophetic speech! for now life’s fading flame, - 
Faint and more faint, did animate her frame ; 
Around she cast her eyes of deadly hue, 

On sorrowing friends, to bid a last adieu. 
A parting look she gave—she could no more, 
A throb—a long-drawn sigh—then all was o’er ! 


A thrilling pang of horrible despair 

Pierced pres a ae and marr’d all feeling there ; 
Long o’er the lifeless form she silent stood, 
With vacant gaze the beauteous ruin view’d ; 
Till her faint limbs no more her weight could stay, 
And all unconscious she is borne away : 
All strive to soothe and comfort her, but she 
Refused all comfort—‘‘ What is life to me ?” 
She cried ; then starting, gazed with anxious eye— 
“ T come! I come!—hark ! ’tis Maria’s cry— 
Sure they won’t place her in the damp cold grave ?— 
See, worms do feed on her—O mercy, save !— 
But yonder’s she—how changed, how wondrous fair ! 
And those are angel-seraphs with her there— 
¥ I thought I ne’er should meet again with you, 

Give me your hand—now ! now !—adieu, adieu !” 
—Then from her troubled frame forthwith the spirit flew. 


R. 
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BROUGHAM ON THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE.* 


Ever since the days of Fox, our 
wns and ao oe of a 
system” have n i 
themselves principally and almost ex- 
clusively to the lower orders. 
have passed by the better classes-—the 
—. “ in sar and have 
upon the poor ignorant-— 
the uneducated people—to decide on the 
most intricate constitutional questions, 
and the most complicated matters of 
general policy. To discover their rea 
sons, we have only to look at what they 
have advocated ; and to form a 
opinion of their conduct, we have only 
Pag before us what was done b 
“« the people” in the days of Radical- 
ism. The general newspaper and hus- 
tings appeals, which were so potent a 
few years since, have lost their power, 
and therefore a new system is in course 
of establishment. This system is far 
more scientific and elaborate than the 
old one, and it will produce even 
greater mischiefs, if it meet with no 
molestation. 

Our men of liberality follow a pro- 
digious variety of callings ; they are, 
among other things, political econo- 
mists ; and in this character they have 
contrived to separate the labourers 
from their employers, and to place the 
latter in the power of the former. The 
old opinion that the servant ought to 
be dependent upon, and under the 
control of, the master, is thrown to the 
dogs, to make way for the new and in- 
fallible one, that the master ought to 
be dependent upon, and under the 
coutiel of, the servant. The repeal of 
the Combination Laws was a master- 
stroke in these sagacious people. It 
formed the mass of the labourers in the 
manufacturing districts of the three 
kingdoms, into connected associations, 
and rendered them not merely inde- 
pendent, but the masters, of their em- 
ployers. While this grand first step 
was taking, our political economists 
carefully the labourers with the 
conviction that their employers were 
their tyrants and natural enemies ; and 
of course no sooner were the laws re-= 
pealed, than the two classes became 


bitter enemies—the servants became 
the despots of the masters. 

Having thus liberated the working 
classes from surveillance and control 
having thus filled them with scorn 
of their employers—the next step to be 
taken was to put them under pro- 

seen cane i and - rage ma 
supplies a scheme for the 
purpose. It mi have been exceed- 
ingly impolitie to have given to his 
phiet its proper name—to have 
called it a plan for forming the labour- 
ing orders into a disaffected and ungo- 
vernable faction—consequently it bears 
the seductive title—* Practical Obser- 
vations upon the Education of the 
People.” It is, in respect of its osten- 
sible object, a very sorry performance, 
and altogether unworthy of the talents 
of its author. Looked at as a scheme, 
it is miserably romantic and defective ; 
and regarded as the history of an ex- 
periment, it withholds nearly all the 
information that could render it satis- 
factory. The philosopher and the 
statesman wanill be ashamed of it from 
its narrow, paltry, erroneous, and mis- 
chievous opinions ; and the writer of 
genius w disown it, from its heavy, 
faulty, and incorrect diction. It is, 
however, in spirit and tendency, what 
every one who is acquainted with the 
learned gentleman’s general conduct, 
would look for ; and it is perhaps well 
enough calculated for promoting its 
real object. 

We are quite sure that we are as 
friendly to the instruction of the work- 
ing classes as Mr Brougham ; and we 
strongly suspect that we are much 
more so, We, however, differ from 
him on almost every essential point of 
the subject. We cannot be ignorant 
that the educating of the working 
adults of a great nation is a thing with- 
outprecedent, and on which experience 
throws no light, save what is abund- 
antly discouraging. We cannot be ig- 
norant that hitherto, whenever the 
lower orders of any great state have 
obtained a smattering of knowledge, 
they have generally used it to produce 
national ruin. We cannot be ignorant, 
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when we look at our factions, that the 
lower orders will be with 
pernicious as well as beneficial instruc- 
tors ; and when we look at human na- 
ture, we cannot be ignorant that they 
will generally prefer the former. We 
cannot be ignorant, that if in our en- 
deavours to educate the working orders 
we injure their industry and morals, 
and give them tastes and. habits dis- 
cordant with their situations in life, we 
do both them and the empire very grie- 
vous disservice. These are facts which 
no “ liberality” can impeach, which 
are above controv ; they convince 
us, that however desirable the “‘ edu- 
one Ow: le” may be, it iene 
ing which, by mismanagement, might 
be poner nates to the nation ; 
and therefore that it ought to be com- 
menced and proceeded in with the ut- 
most caution and wisdom—that those 
who take the lead in it ought to be the 
objects of very great jealousy and un- 
remitting watchfulness to both the go- 
vernment and the country at large. 
Mr Brougham is so far from being 
cognizant of these facts, that he builds 
upon the reverse throughout his pam- 
phlet. He flounders along at a furious 
rate, and can see danger in nothing, 
save the intermeddling of the govern- 
ment and the upper classes. The learn- 


ed gentleman is, notwithstanding, call- 
ed a statesman. 
Thinking 


as we have stated, we in 
the first place hold it to be incontro- 
vertible that all party-leaders—all vio- 
lent party-men innovators—all 
teachers of things that tend to revolu- 
tion—all w&o assail our constitution 
and general system—should be scru~ 
pulously prevented from interfering in 
any shape with the “ education of the 
e.” We make no exceptions ; we 
y this to aut parties. Such men 
may be very wise and able ; they may 
contend for things that are very neces- 
sary ; but still they ought, on no ac« 
count, to become the schoolmasters of 
the people. They would think of no- 
thing but making proselytes ; to this 
they would make all tuition subser- 
vient ; and instead of educating the 
people, they would fill them with party 
delusion and rancour, and combine 
them with political faction. The opi- 
nions and schemes of these persons are 
things to be judged of by the educated, 
but not to be taught to the wneducated, 
who cannot possibly decide whether 
they be right or wrong. 
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Holding this we say to be incontro- 
vertible, we very naturally ask, Who 
and what are those who are modestly 
exalting themselves into the directors- 

of the “ education of the peo-« 
ple?” Oneis Mr Brougham, an Op- 
position-leader in the House of Com~ 
mons ; a political writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; a lawyer ; and, with« 
out question, the most ay a 
outrageous party-man in ee 
kingdoms. Another, it seems, is a Mr 
Place, one of the writers of the West- 
minster mee a ene a ee it ap- 
pears, is Sir F. t, a Oppo- 
sition-leader in Parliament, and, next 
to Mr Brougham, the most fanatical 
and out party-man in these 
realms. are assisted by various 
other members of the Fox and Ben- 
tham cme is. If these — 
merely the active opponents of the mi-' 
alates it would positively disqualify 
them for directing the education of the 
people ; they are not only this, but 
they ns likewise mes comand we 
a rge portion of our politi 
onttah ele Wesuspect that not half 
of Mr Brougham’s creed is before the 
world ; but, however, we know suffi« 
eient of it for our present . On 
all great questions he differs from the 
leading Whigs, by pushing his opinions 
rauch farther into Liberalism than they 
do. In the present session, he has in- 
directly held up those to derision who 
dissent from the opinions of Thomas 
Paine ; and he regularly supports 
everything that the Liberals call for. 
We need not enlarge on the party creed 
of the Westminster Reviewers ; and in 

to Burdett, we need only say, 
that he is the father of Radicalism, and 
the advocate of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. These men can 
touch no earthly subject without taint- 
ing it with party polities ; they can say 
and do nothing without attempting to 
make proselytes ; their whole history 
proves that they would not bestow a 
thought on the tion of the people, 
if they did not expect it to enable them 
to fill the people with their party opi- 
nions. 

We of course maintain, that if such 
men as Messieurs Brougham, Bur- 
dett, Place, and Co. be suffered to di- 
rect the education of the people, 
will pervert it into the misleading 
deluding of the le—into a national 
curse; we main that such men 
ought to be driven by the voice of the 
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country from intermeddling with ‘the 
education of the people, or that such 
education ought, on no account, to be 
commenced ; we maintain, that to be 
successful and beneficial, this educa- 
cation must be exclusively in the hands 
of men who stand aloof from party— 
who have no party interests—and who 
are without temptation—to pervert it 
into an instrument of evil. 

We will now open the pamphlet-— 

*« I begin by assuming, that there 
is no class of the community so en- 
tirely occupied with labour, as not to 
have an hour or two every other day, 
at least, to bestow upon the pleasure 
and improvement to be derived from 
reading—or so poor as not to have the 
means of contributing something to- 
wards purchasing this gratification.” 
—** It is, no doubt, manifest that the 
people themselves must be the great 

ts in accomplishing the work of 
their own instruction. Unless they 
deeply fee the usefulness of know- 
ledge, and resolve to make some sa- 
critices for the acquisition of it, there 
can be no reasonable prospect of this 
grand object being attained.” —“ But, 
although the people must be the source 
and the instruments of their own im- 
provement, they may be essentially 
aided in their efforts to instruct them- 
selves.” —‘‘ Their difficulties may ail 
be classed under one er other of two 
heads—want of money, and want of 
time.” 

Thus speaks Mr Brougham, and 
this forms his ground-work. He does 
not inquire whether the a have 
pre ‘a natural relish of reading 
—or whether, if they have not, it be 

ible to endow them with such a re- 

ish ; whether they, in general, possess 
sufficient capacity to understand and 
turn to profit what they may read—or 
whether the bulk of them are capable 
of being educated by such means as 
may exist, or be created for the pur- 
pose. On these matters he is silent. 
This is, we think, a radical defect in 
his publication; in our poor judg- 
ment, a statesman and philosopher 
would never have dreamed of pub- 
lishing a line on the Education of the 
People, without giving these things a 
very ample discussion, in order to ob- 
tain a solid foundation for his scheme. 
Whatever may be Mr Brougham’s re- 
putation, he cannot satisfy us on a 
subject like this with assumptions and 
assertions. When the people are to 
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be “‘ the great agents in accomplish- 
ing the work of their own instruc- 
tion,” and when they are to accom- 
plish this principally by voluntary 
reading, it must be proved to us that 
they will read and ,understand, before 
we can believe that they can be rea- 
sonably well educated. 

It is unquestionable, that the natu- 
ral powers of the poor are quite equal 
to those of the rich; and it is alike 
unquestionable, that they are not more 
than equal. The same variety in na- 
tural taste and capacity is to be found 
among the working classes which is 
to be met with among the upper ones. 
Now, how stands the question with 
men, in general, touching the love of 
reading? Perhaps one in fifty shows 
a decided passion for books from his 
childhood—perhaps one in twenty is 
led to love general reading by natural 
bias and habit conjoined—perhaps one 
in ten becomes a plodding, mechani- 
cal, general reader, for the sake of 
improvement, although he has scarce- 
ly any natural taste for reading—per- 
haps one in three finds pleasure in 
reading books of amusement, but can- 
ee into those of a different kind 
without falling asleep—and perhaps 
three-fifths of the iebpiet at large nove 
no relish of reading, and cannot ac- 
quire any, so far, at least, as regards 
works of general instruction. 

A strong thirst for the acquisition 
of general knowledge can only spring 
from such a share of natural ability 
as very few men are endowed with, 
and without this thirst, men will ne- 
ver read what is necessar for educa- 
tion, when their reading is altogether 
a matter of choice. There must be 
the ability to understand, or there will 
not be the will to read ; and the mass 
of books, putting aside those of mere 
amusement, are above the understand- 
ing of the mass of mankind. A man, 
@ poor as well as a rich one, must 
read a great deal before he can com- 
prehend the style and allusions, and 
relish the thoughts, of our best wri- 
ters: In addition to this, he must have 
@ very strong memory, great powers 
of perception and judgment, and very 
accurate taste, or his reading will ren- 
der him but little service. Many men 
of great genius have been unable to 
force themselves into the acquisition 
of general, and more especially of 
scientific, knowledge. The working 
classes are compelled to devote at least 
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twelve hours per day to labour, and 
they must either not read at all, or de- 
vote those moments to reading which 
are thought to be necessary for due 
recreation and rest. Even if they 

the requisite powers of un- 
derstanding, it cannot be expected 
that, with the fatigue of twelve or 
fourteen hours of severe labour upon 
them, they would devote their scraps 
of leisure to reading, if they should 
not either find it to be the most plea- 
sant amusement within their reach, 
or feel it to be beneficial to their per- 
sonal profit. With regard to amuse- 
ment, there is, and for ever will be, 
the utmost difference of taste touch- 
ing it; to the few, reading will be 
the most pleasant amusement ; to the 
many, it will be a stupifying toil not 
to be thought of. In respect of per- 
sonal profit, certain of the mechanics 
may be impelled by their avocations 
to study one or other of the sciences, 
though not to read for general know- 
ledge ; but the lower artizans, and the 
mass of the labourers, comprehending 
together the chief portion of the work- 
ing classes, will find nothing in books 
connected with their callings, they 
will have no reason to hope that they 
can better their condition by read- 
ing, and very few of them will read 
at all. 

Why is Mr Brougham a great read- 
er? He was born with a taste for 
books, and the powers of mind neces- 
sary for understanding them. Instead 
of having. to acquire his education 
after he began the world, and after 
his memary and other faculties were 
blunted by bodily labour, age, and 
the want of proper exercise, he was 
fully instructed in his youth, and he 
could comprehend any book whatever 
when he entered upon his profession. 
His avocations have been constantly 
of a nature to stimulate him to pur- 
sue general knowledge, and to assist 
him in the pursuit. He is a lawyer, 
a reviewer, a pamphleteer, a party- 
leader in the House of Commons, a 
candidate for the higher kind of of- 
fice, &c. &c. ; and, in all these cha- 
racters, the possession of such know- 
ledge is of the first importance in re- 
gard to both fame and profit. His 
various occupations are, in reality, the 
acquisition and use of general know- 
ledge. When he is not reading, he is 
repeating, reasoning upon, or other- 
wise employing, what he has read ; 
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and rendering his farther reading a 
matter of imperious necessity. But 
whatever his advantages may have 
been in early life, and whatever his 
avocations may be, he would not be a 
man of much reading if he had not 
received from nature a literary ge- 
nius and good abilities. Now, what 
is the case with the generality of 
working men? They are, by nature, 
men of no literary genius, and of or- 
dinary capacity—they are put to call- 
ings which compel them to devote 
to labour almost every moment of 
their lives that is not wanted for rest, 
before they acquire sufficient know- 
ledge of their native language to be 
able to understand well-written books. 
Their avocations call for no reading— 
rivet the mind on things that are hos- 
tile to it—afford no scope for the em- 
ployment of knowledge, and are often 
very injurious to the memory, and the 
intellectual powers generally ; and they 
can only find reading to bt a toil, while 
they are anxious to spend their little 
leisure in amusement. It would be 
contrary to the laws of nature if Mr 
Brougham were not, and if the gene- 
rality of readers were, partial to read- 
ing. 

What we have said is abundantly 
proved, not only by other testimony, 
but by Mr Brougham’s pamphlet. The 
learned gentleman’s scheme is to form 
the working classes into ‘‘ Book Clubs, 
or Reading Societies.” ‘This scheme, 
it seems, was carried into effect in 
Glasgow about twenty-five years ago ; 
although it has been so long in opera- 
tion there, it appears that not more 
than one-tenth, or one-fifteenth, of the 
working classes have associated toge- 
ther for purposes of reading and edu- 
cation. In Edinburgh, the proportion 
is not greater. In London, about a 
thousand working men are members 
of the Mechanics’ Institute ; that is, 
perhaps, about one in two hundred. 
In Liverpool, the number of working 
readers seems to be perhaps one in 
sixty or eighty. And it does not ap- 
pear, that in any of the places speciti- 
ed by Mr Brougham, more than one 
in ten of the working classes can be 
induced to read. It must be remem- 
bered, that a working man must bea 
member of a reading society many 
years before he can be said to be edu- 
cated. He can only, according to 
Mr Brougham himself, devote six or 
eight hours in the week to reading ; 
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and read—not study, and commit in 
su to —but hastily read 
between ten and eleven volumes in 
the year. Of course he cannot read in 
effect one day in the week, or twenty- 
six days in the year ; and with blunt- 
ed faculties, and a mind distracted 
with the cares of life, he must be 
from fourteen to twenty years in read- 
ing that which a young man of unin- 
jured I mere and free from the anxie- 
ties of business and labour, will read 
in a single year. These reading socie- 
ties, therefore, cannot be like schools 
or universities, which impart educa- 
tionin a few years. The members 
must belong to them for life, or reap 
very little profit from them, and this 
justiftes our calculations. 

It is now of importance to know 
what those members of the working 
classes are who form these reading so- 
cieties. Mr Brougham does not pro- 
fess to make any distinction ; he does 
not say that this portion, or the other, 
of the people eannot be educated ; he 
asserts, that his scheme will “ edu- 
eate” the whole of the working classes. 
Certain of his coadjutors, indeed, say 
that it is only practicable to educate 
the inhabitants of cities and towns ; 
and they thus doom the bulk of the 
people to cternal ignorance ; but here 
they are opposed to the worthy law- 
yer. Whit he says, however, touch- 
ing the country population, is any- 
thing but satisfactory. He speaks of 
parish, cottage, and itinerant libra- 
ries, having been established in Eng- 
land and Scotland amidst the pea- 
santry ; but he gives no information 
in respect of the rank of the readers ; 
and we, therefore, suspect that these 
consist chiefly of the farmers, the 
small gentry, and the tradesmen. He 
evidently cares not a straw—we shall 
by and by guess at his reasons—for 
the education of the country people ; 
and his attention is principally direct- 
ed to that of the people of cities and 
towns. Now, what are the members 
of the city and town reading socie- 
ties? Almost exclusively mechanics. 
The associations throughout are call- 
ed Mechanics’ Institutions, or Mecha- 
nics’ and Apprentices’ Libraries, or 
Mechanics’ and Apprentices’ Libraries 
and Institutes ; and their very names, 
therefore, declare, that labourers are 
virtually excluded, and have nothing 
to do with them. It is not said that 
a single labourer can be found among 
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the members of any of them ; and the 
education which they profess to give 
is principally such as can only be use- 
ful to the higher classes of mechanics. 

It is not necessary for us to prove, 
that the labourers, and those members 
of low trades, whd, as well as the la- 
bourers, are exeluded, of London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and the other 
places, where these Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions have been established, form the 
vast overwhelming majority of the 
working classes. We may say, that 
they are in proportion to the higher 
classes of mechanics, as three, four, 
and five to one. Now Mr Brougham 
cannot be ignorant of this ; he must 
know, that notwithstanding his boasts, 
no effective provision has been made 
in any of these places for educating 
the mass of the working classes ; he 
must be aware, that, in London, the 
institution of which he is a member 
does not numbef among its “ stu- 
dents” asingle labourer, notwithstand- 
ing the myriads that surround it ; that 
its very name implies that it is not 
meant for labourers; and that the 
education which it imparts, is as ill 
adapted as possible to the needs and 
comprehension of the labourer. Mr 
Brougham, we say, cannot possibly be 
unacquainted with this ; and yet, in 
this pamphlet, which professes to un- 
fold a plan for educating the whole of 
the working’‘classes, he never mentions 
the labourers and lower artizans of 
the metropolis and other large places, 
and he labours to produce the belief 
that these mechanics’ institutions are 
educating ali the working classes. 

As Mr Brougham’s scheme of edu- 
cation thus practically leaves full 
three-fourths of the working classes of 
large places without any education at 
all, we will now ascertain which needs 
education the most—the quarter to 
which it is given, or the three quar- 
ters to which it is denied. The higher 
classes of mechanics, those whom the 
learned gentleman’s scheme will er- 
clusively educate, are almost wholly 
the children of decent parents, who 
have been tolerably well brought up. 
The better trades require a premium 
with an apprentice, which none but 
parents who have a little money can 
pay ; whether premium be, or be not, 
required, the parents have to supply 
the apprentice with clothes and poc- 
ket-money during his apprenticeship ; 
and a master will rarely take a boy as 
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an apprentice who has not received 
such saihemetied or other instruc- 
tion as his trade calls for. In addi- 
tion, scarcely any one will take a dull, 
stupid boy, as an apprentice, on any 
terms. The mechanics in question, 
therefore, when children, are reasona- 
bly well tutored; they are several 
years at school ; and they are selected 
for the goodness of their parts. When 
they leave home, they enter the fami- 
lies of respectable masters, who guard 
their morals, and put many means 
into their hands for acquiring know- 
ledge. When their apprenticeship ex- 
pires, they obtain wages, which place 
them quite above the rest of the work- 
ing classes. We suppose that the me- 
chanics who belong to the London In- 
stitution have all from eighty to two 
hundred pounds per annum income ; 
the mass of them, taking into account 
not only wages, but dress, and manner 
of living, have far better incomes than 
the mass of our officers, officiating 
clergymen, clerks, &c. &c. The greater 
part of them, between the ages of 28 
and 40, become masters; get into good 
society ; and are enabled to obtain 
bocks, and to resort to any sources of 
knowledge they please. Those, there- 
fore, whom Mr Brougham will edu- 
cate, are precisely those members of 
the working classes who need his as- 
sistance the least, and who would be 
intelligent and good members of so- 
ciety without him and his institutions. 

Let us now look at those whom the 
learned gentleman’s scheme excludes 


" —at the labourers and low artizans— 


in truth, at the great boidy of the work- 
ing classes. These are generally the 
offspring of very povr and ignorant, 
and often of very profligate parents. 
While children, they are taught scarce- 
ly anything at home, many of them 
are not put to school at all, and those 
who are sent thither, are perhaps ta- 
ken away again as soon as they can 
stammer through the Reading-made- 
Easy. They leave home when they 
are little better than barbarians, to go 
to masters, who take small care of 
their morals, and who merely teach 
them to labour. They have no means 
of getting into other company than the 
lowest and the most ignorant; and 
they continue through life at the bot- 
tom of society. ‘They are, therefore, 
precisely that portion of the working 
classes who are the most ignorant— 
whose need of good instruction is the 
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most urgent ; and who are the most 
destitute of the capacity and means 
necessary for instructing themselves 
without assistance. 

Now, if Mr Brougham, Dr Birk- 
beck, and Co. be really anxious for the 
education of the working classes gene- 
rally, why do they in London pass by 
the tens of thousands ef coal-heavers, 
carmen, dustmen, bricklayers, labour- 
ers, porters, and servants and labourers 
of all descriptions, tailors, shoemakers, 
&c. &c. in order to educate the better 
mechanics—men who, in comparison, 
are educated already ? Recommenda- 
tions to read cheap codes and to form 
themselves into reading clubs, will no 
more suffice for the former than the 
latter. Why do not these gentlemen 
devote their time and their money to 
the formation in different parts of the 
metropolis of reading societies among 
the labourers and lower artizans, as 
well as to the formation of mechanics’ 
institutions among the higher mecha- 
nics? Why do they not specially re- 
commend the formation of such socie- 
ties in other large places, as well asof 
such institutions? Why do they give 
only worthless advice to the labourers, 
&c. when they give time and money 
to the mechanics? And why-do they 
in effect proclaim to the world that - 
they are edueating the working classes 
generally by their mechanics’ institu- 
tions, when they know that these in- 
stitutions are not educating one-hun- 
dredth part of the working classes of 
the nation, and that they leave the re- 
maining ninety-nine hundredths with- 
out taking any effectual means for 
educating them ? We cannot tell ; but 
we can discover that this education- 


scheme is at present-as much a bubble 
as any scheme that can be found in 
the money-market. 

We will now travel a little farther 


into Mr Brougham’s pamphlet. In 
arguing that the money and time of 
the working orders should be econo- 
mized as much as possible, he recom- 
mends the encouragement of cheap 
publications. He says— 

“¢ Lord John Russell, in his excellent 
and instructive speech upon parlia- 
mentary reform, delivered in 1822, 
stated, that an establishment was com- 
menced a few years ago by a number 
of individuals, with a capital of not 
less than a million, for the purpose of 
printing standard works at a cheap 
rate; and he added that it had been 
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very much checked by one of those 
acts for the suppression of knowledge, 
which were in 1819, although 
one of its rules was not to allow the 
venders of its works to sell any book 
on the political controversies of the 
day. The only part of this plan which 
appears at all objectionable is the re- 
striction upon politics.” —“‘ Why, then, 
may not every topic of politics, party 
as well as general, be treated of in 
cheap publications ?”—*‘* The abuses 
which, through time, have crept into 
the practice of the constitution—the 
errors committed in its administration, 
and the improvements which a change 
of circumstances require even in its 
principles, may most fitly be expounded 
in the same manner. And if any man, 
or set of men, deny the existence of 
such abuses, see no error in the con- 
duct of those who administer the go- 
vernment, and regard all innovation 
upon its principles as pernicious, they 
may propagate their doctrines through 
the like channel. Cheap works being 
furnished, the choice of them may be 
left to the readers.” 

For the italics contained in this ex- 
tract, we are accountable ; our readers 
will divine our reasons for employing 
them. 

Mr Brougham’s pamphlet is express- 
ly addressed to the working classes and 
their employers ; its subject is that 
delicate and ticklish one, the education 
of the people, and still he here lauds 
a Min favour of that which was 
so long the stalking-horse of revolu- 
tion, and gives his readers to under- 
stand that the enactments which the 
deplorable events of 1819 rendered ne- 
cessary, were “ acts for the suppression 
of knowledge.” So impossible it is for 
party-bigots to touch any question 
without tainting it with party-politics. 
We need not say that his doing this 
is perfectly gratuitous, and it is not 
necessary for us to hold it up to the 
disgust of every honest friend to the 
education of the people. 

We are so far from being hostile to 
the instruction of the working classes 
in general politics, that we think it a 
matter greatly to be desired. We wish 
from our souls, that every man in the 
nation would be made acquainted with 
the principles and working of the con- 
stitution, with the points of difference 
between it and the forms of govern- 
ment of other states, and with public 
interests generally. Every scheme of 
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education for adults which shall with- 
hold information on these things will 
be highly defective: to prove this, we 
need only point to the pernicious mis- 
representations which are daily dealt 
out to the people respecting them, and 
which can only be rendered harmless 
by proper knowledge. We would, 
however, confinethis instruction strict- 
ly to general politics. It should con- 
sist wholly of naked facts, of accurate 
description, of things untouched by, 
and above the reach of, controversy. 
It should not comprehend a single 
word belonging to party ; it should be 
instruction, and nothing else. 

Our worthy lawyer, however, insists 
that, to educate the working classes, 
they must be made acquainted with 
— topic of party-politics by means 
of cheap publications. He maintains 
this by the most wretched reasoning 
that was ever employed in aid of a 
doubtful proposition. Our refutation 
shall be decisive. What is education ? 
To educate a man, we must commu- 
nicate to him knowledge—we must 
place before him truths, demonstra- 
tions, things that are not controverted 
—we must treat him asa pupil, and 
not asa judge. If we fill him with 
errors and falsehoods, we delude, but 
we do not educate him. Now, what 
are wa ame at the best ? Contro- 
versies, disputes ;—when a matter loses 
its controversial character, it belongs 
no longer to party-politics. They are 
the weapons with which bodies of men 
contend against each other for personal 
benefit, and they notoriously compre- 
hend a vast portion of gross misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood on those points 
on which it is of the first importance 
that all men should be correctly in- 
formed. Yet, in Mr Brougham’s judg- 
ment, party-politics, that is, the igno- 
ranceand profligacy, the scurrility and 
untruth, the dangerous schemes and 
doctrines of our factious writers, are to 
be crammed down the throats of our 
ignorant working classes as education ; 
to educate the working man, we must 
put into his hands the writings of such 
people as Leigh Hunt, Cobbett, and 
Carlisle, Brougham, Bentham, and 
Bowring. 

Every one knows that party-politics 
are not now what they were formerly. 
They no longer leave untouched the 
constitution, laws, and religion—the 
institutions and general principles of 
the country. The questions which 
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they raise, are, in amount, whether 
these shall or shall not be altered, re- 
versed, or destroyed. Before the lower 
are instructed—while they are, 

even pers, ba the admission of Mr 
Brougham and his friends, in the most 
deplorable ignorance—they are to have 
publications put into their hands which 
will make them furious partizans on 
questions like these. Our ploughmen, 
weavers, tailors, shoemakers, &c. af- 
ter finishing the labours of the day, 
are to congregate together in the even- 
ing to educate themselves by deciding, 
not merely upon public abuses, and 
the errors of the ministry, but upon 
the changes necessary to be made in 
the principles of the constitution. If 
these changes do not mean revolution, 
they can have no meaning ; the con- 
stitution would indeed be a miraculous 
thing ifits principles could be changed 
without changing its shape and letter. 
If Mr Brougham be a political autho- 
rity, the term “ unconstitutional,” 
which is so eternally used by our po- 
liticians, ought to be no more heard 
of: it is commonly employed to point 
out something that is contrary to the 
arias of the constitution, and be- 
old! these principles are themselves 
erroneous. If Mr Brougham be a 
statesman and a philosopher, those who 


are grossly ignorant of men and things, 


who are the most destitute of means of 
information, who are in the highest 
degree credulous and passionate, and 
who comprehend the physical strength 
of the country, are most fit and proper 
persons to be employed in taking to 
pieces and re-casting the laws and 
constitution. The learned individual 
does not say that these uneducated and 
of course ignorant mechanics, are to 
hear both sides, oh, no! The existence 
of the abuses, the errors, and the ne- 
cessity for the changes, he assumes to 
be free from doubt ; if, however, any 
man, or bodyof men, deny it, they may 
oppose to the cheap works that assert 
it, other cheap works containing their 
denial, and then—what? ‘‘ Cheap 
works being furnished, the choice of 
them may be left to the readers.” The 
readers may choose between, but not 
read both ; they may be made parti- 
zans, but they must not take measures 
for ascertaining the truth. 

Now, what makes Mr Brougham, 
one of the most intolerant of men to- 
wards those who differ from him, so 
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excessively liberal as to permit his 
‘* students” to choose between the ri- 
val cheap works? He knows perfect- 
ly well which side they would take. 
In party-politics one party esses 
to be the exclusive friend of the work- 
ing classes ; it pretends to watch over 
their interests, and to fight their bat- 
tles ; it is constantly their sycophant 
and the slanderer of the upper ranks, 
and it always represents its opponent 
to be their enemy. This opponent, 
though it calls itself the friend of the 
lower orders, ever stands forward as 
the defender of the upper ones. In 
addition to this, the sentiments of the 
one side are far more palatable to the 
ignorant than those of the other. This 
has produced its natural effects. Tory 
publications have no circulation what- 
ever among the working classes, and 
they cannot, in the nature of things, 
obtain any. Mr Brougham is well 
aware of this; he knows that the 
lower orders have been separated from, 
and filled with party-enmity towards, 
the upper ones ; and that it is as cer- 
tain that they will prefer the Whig 
and Benthamite cheap works to the 
Tory ones, as that the Whig will pre- 
fer the Morning Chronicle to the Cou- 
rier, or the Catholic, Cobbett’s Regis- 
ter to John Bull. If evidence of this 
were necessary, the pamphlet fur- 
nishes it. Mr Brougham says of 
Hume’s History—“ It is to be regret- 
ted that any edition of this popular 
work should ever be published with- 
out notes, to warn the reader of the 
author’s partiality when moved by the 
interest of civil and ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, and his careless and fanciful 
narrative, when occupied with other 
events.” Now the very man who thus 
declares that a sober historical work 
of high reputation, a work relating to 
past times, not misrepresenting for in- 
dividual or party benefit, and only ex- 
hibiting a comparatively slight tinge 
of party-colouring, ought not to circu- 
late, even among the educated, with- 
out notes to warn the readers of the 
author’s party-bias—the very man who 
does this, insists at the same moment 
that the Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, the Examiner, &c. &c. pub- 
lications which display all the slan- 
der, misrepresentation, and falsehood, 
that party-spirit is capable of produ- 
cing, which are very often written to 
gratify private animosity, and serve 
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personal and party cupidity, which 
notoriously emanate from the most 
furious, unscrupulous, interested, and 
fanatical party-men, which relate to 
the present, and which labour to pro- 
duce political changes of the most 
sweeping and dangerous character— 
ought to be put into the hands of the 
uneducated—of the working classes— 
without a single note to warn the 
readers of the party-feelings of their 
authors. The reason is—Hume’s par- 
ty-bias happens to clash with that of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. It is actu- 
ally astonishing, that any imaginable 
degree of party-fanaticism could have 
led such a man as Mr Brougham into 
an inconsistency so astounding and 
humiliating as this. Nothing more 
can be necessary to prove, that if he 
were not confident that the “ stu- 
dents” would reject every Tory publi- 
cation without exception, he would 
protest with all his might against their 
being suffered to read a line of party- 
politics. 

The working classes are now peace- 
able, but how long are they to con- 
tinue so? ed pe cng says, in this 

et, that the present course 

of ¢ things is daily tending to lower 
wages and profits, and place these 
classes in opposition to their employ- 
ers. Most people believe that a crisis 
pola ar pra The principles of free 
e, and the free circulation of trade- 
secrets, machinery, and workmen, 
must necessarily give the market to 
those who can sell the cheapest ; they 
must necessarily produce the utmost 
degree of competition, and the utmost 
degree of competition must necessari- 
ly sink wages and profits, rents not 
excepted, to the lowest point. ‘The 
lowest of wages and profits always 
have been, and, in spite of all the po- 
litical economists in the world, always 
will be, attended with pretty gene- 
ral poverty and privation. Competi- 
tion, poverty, and privation, have the 
most terrible effects on morals. With- 
- in the com of a few years, the la- 
bouring orders have been greatly dis- 
tressed, at one time by the scarcity of 
work, and at another by the lowness 
of wages, although work could be ob- 
tained. Now, if they are formed into 
reading societies, and are to have perty- 
politics served out to them in cheap 
works, what will they read in the 
heur of distress? Let the history of 
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late years answer the question. Mr 
Brougham, no doubt, imagines that 
his scheme will fill their hands with 
the writings of his own party, but he 
is mistaken. The writers who will go 
the farthest, always will be, as they 
have ever been, the favourites of the 
multitude ; and the “ people,” when 
they are embarked in party-politics, 
will ever turn in contempt from 
Brougham and Place, to read Cobbett 
and: Carlisle. That a man who has 
lived in this country during the last 
seven years, should argue, that to edu- 
cate the working classes, we must put 
into their hands such cheap works on 
party-politics as they may choose, is in- 
compr¢ hensible—it is so much so, that 
it isscarcely possible toavoid suspecting 
him of being the friend of revolution. 

If party-politics were now what they 
were formerly ; if they. did not affect 
the attachment of the people to the po- 
litical and social system of the country, 
and merely related to the superiority of 
one system of policy, or one Ministry, 
over another ; still they would be very 
improper things to enter into the edu- 
cation of the working classes. Mr 
Brougham, we think, must know, from 
personal experience, that they have an 
irresistible tendency to engender feuds 
and animosities—to array friend against 
friend, and connexion against connex- 
ion—to blind the understanding and 
corruptsthe heart—to divert the atten- 
tion from wise and necessary pursuits 
—and to exercise the most pernicious 
influence over the fortunes. He admits 
that the working classes can only spare 
an hour or two every other - a for 
reading, and he cannot possibly be 
ignorant, that if they acquire a taste 
tor party-politics, these will engross the 
hour or two to the exclusion of other 
subjects. We need not say how this 
would operate upon the “ education of 
the people.” 

Political economy has hitherto form- 
ed a part of party-politics, and it does 
this still to a certain degree. In it Mr 
Brougham asserts the working classes 
ought to be instructed—we believe to 
a certain extent in political economy, 
for it comprehends a number of old 
stale truths, which were familiar to all 
men before the name was ever heard 
of ; but we say, that it combines with 
these truths many falsehoods, that it 
joins to some sound theory a great deal 
that is erroneous, and that, asa whole, 
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it will ruin this empire if reduced to 
practice by the government. 

In addition, the political economists 
themselves are fiercely’at issue, touch- 
ing some of its leading doctrines. 
These doctrines bring into question a 
very large portion of our political sys- 
tem ; they strike at some of the main 
pillars of British society ; they seek 
the destruction of many sentiments and 
regulations, which in our judgment 
are essential for binding man to man, 
and class to class—for cementing to- 
gether and governing the community. 
They are in their nature democratic 
and republican, hostile to aristocracy 
and monarchy, and they are generally 
taught by people who virtually confess 
themselves to be republicans. This is 
sufficient to convince us, that a large 
part of political economy is yet any- 
thing but knowledge, and that it is 
therefore unfit to be taught to the 
working classes. We say nothing 
against the tuition Sea men- 
tions respecting population and wages, 
save that it is md The puffs which 
were lately bestowed on a lecture de- 
livered at Leeds, amused us excessive- 
ly. The worthy lecturer gravely stated 
to the working classes, that when work 
was scarce, wages were bad, when it 


was plentiful they were good, and that 
labourers had the best times when there 
were too few rather than too many in 


number. This was of course celiver- 
ed in the jargon of the economists. It 
may be thought to be a very brilliant 
discovery by lawyers and newspaper- 
editors, but we are very sure that every 
labouring man in Yorkshire was ac- 
quainted with it before political eco- 
nomy existed. 

We will now look at what Mr 
Brougham recommends in addition to 
party-politics and me 4a economy, 
for the education of the working classes. 
This is almost wholly scientific instruc- 
tion. In truth this education is ge- 
nerally called by its friends woe 4 
education. He is silent touching t 
bookswhich are read at his institutions, 
but he informs us that lectures on the 
following topics have been delivered 
at them: In London, on Chemistry, 
Geometry, Hydrostatics,the application 
of Chemistry to the Arts, Astronomy, 
and the French Lan e: In Edin- 
burgh, on Mechanics, Chemistry, Ar- 
chitecture, and Farriery. The Lec- 
tures delivered at other places have 
been of a similar character. This has 
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no doubt a magnificent appearance on 
paper. An English fbonrer not only 
a statesman, but a chemist, a geome- 
trician, an amateur in mechanics, an 
astronomer, a linguist, and we know 
not what beside!—Mr Brougham must 
be the greatest of all conjurors. We 
are, however, cui bono men, and there- 
fore we must have something more 
than this splendid surface to excite our 
admiration. 

Mr Brougham, we assume, will con- 
cede to us, that education should be 
to the working classes a thing of use 
rather than ornament—that it is va- 
luable in proportion to its usefulness ; 
and that in it the useful ought to have 
the greatest, ond the merely ornament- 
al the least, share of attention. The 
education of these classes ought evi- 
dently to be divided into two parts— 
moral and professional: The same 
moral education will do for all, but 
the professional education must vary 
in its character to almost every indi- 
vidual. The moral education must 
precede, and form the foundation of 
the professional. Morals form the 
most precious gift that can be given to 
the labouring man, whether we look 
at his own interest or at that of the 
state. The working classes must be 
moral, or they will not devote their 
«hour or two” of leisure to “ scien- 
tific education.” We, however, here 
mean the term moral education to in- 
clude, not only what relates to morals 
in the more strict sense of the word, 
but such parts of general instruction 
as are not scientific. The knowledge 
which implants good principles of con- 
duct, which details the feelings, habits, 
and modes of thinking, of the upper 
ranks, which dissipates ignorance, and 
gives a general acquaintance with men 
and things—with the world, which 
strengthens the reasoning powers, and 
enlarges the comprehension, and which 
forms what is understood by the term 
a sensible, well-informed, r table 
man—This is the knowledge of which 
the working classes stand the most in 
need ; and it must be given them, or 
scientific education will be to them al- 
most wholly worthless. 

Mr Brougham, however, neglects 
moral education almost altogether. 
He, indeed, speaks in favour of morals, 
and says, that they may be taught, 
but he neither recommends, nor makes 
any provision for such tuition. Very 
many of his institutions exclude re« 
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ligious books altogether ; and what he 
is principally anxious about is, in- 
struction in the physical sciences—in 
other words, instruction in the me- 
chanical callings of life. 

This isacapitalerror. Mr Brougham 
and the world call our ploughmen and 
mechanics ignorant. Why? Although 
they perhaps do not know a letter of 
the alphabet, speak in the most bar- 
barous dialect, display the most un- 
couth manners, and have never been 
at school, college, or mechanics’ insti- 
tution, they are still, to a certain ex- 
tent, men of education and science. If 
they have not been taught at these 

laces, they have been taught in the 
and the work-shop. 'The plough- 
man, notwithstanding the savage fi- 
gure which he cuts in the eyes of the 
townsman, and although he is thought 
to be little better than a brute, is, in 
reality, a person of very considerable 
skill, and knowledge. In his calling 
there is but little division of labour ; 
he must be able to plough, sow, mow, 
stack, &c. ; he must know the differ- 
ent qualities of soil, and the different 
‘modes of cropping; he must be a 
judge of grain and cattle ; he must be 
acquainted with the management of 
all kinds of live-stock. If all which 
the ploughman knows were printed, 
it would astonish those who are in the 
habit of laughing at his ignorance ; it 
would comprehend no contemptible 
rtion of several arts and sciences, and 
it would even display knowledge of 
which Mr Brougham himself is igno- 
rant. From the division of labour, 
the mechanic knows far less than the 
ploughman ; but, nevertheless, he is 
of a great deal of what is in 

reality knowledge and science. 

Why, then, are the ploughmen and 
mechanics called ignorant? Because 
they have nof drawn their knowledge 
from schoolmasters and professors— 
because they know little of books— 
because their manners and habits are 
different from those of the people who 
call themselves so—because they pos- 
sess little of what is called general 
knowledge. In reality, a man who is 
a lawyer, a chemist, an astronomer, or 
a mathematician, and nothing else, is 
as ignorant as they are. He is skilled 
in one kind of knowledge, they in an- 
other : their knowledge has perhaps 
required as much time and capacity 
for its acquisition as his, and perhaps 
it is quite as yertat as his to society. 
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Unfortunately, what he knows is com- 
prehended in the term education, but 
what they know is not. Very many 
of the most learned and scientific of 
men are, in‘truth, most ignorant and 
rat gg men, in everything save a 
single department of learning and 
science. A sailor seems to landsmen 
to be the most ignorant, uncouth, and 
idiotic, of human beings, and yet he 
sses a respectable share of what 
is knowledge and science. The laugh 
is not all on one side. The ignorance 
and incapacity of the upper classes are 
a standing topic of derision with the 
lower ones. If strict justice were done 
— if every man in the state had credit 
given him for the extent and value of 
the knowledge that he possesses—the 
most ignorant part of the people would 
not be found among those whom Mr 
Brougham seeks to educate. 

Now the learned gentleman seeks to 
educate the working classes, princi- 
poy in those matters in whiclt they 

ave been educated already. He may 
carry this education a little farther in 
respect of theory, but we fear not in 
respect of practical benefit. Eve 
mechanical, chemical, and other branc 
of knowledge that can be of use in the 
practical concerns of life, is already 
taught them by better teachers than 
he can supply. We will ever back the 
master and the workshop against the 
lecturer and the mechanics’ institu- 
tion, for communicating practical 
knowledge. In his system he has dis- 
covered that which the whole world 
has hitherto declared could never be 
discovered, viz.a Royal road to science. 
Thus, in teaching the working classes 
geometry—‘* enough will be accom= 
plished if they are made to perceive 
the nature of geometrical investiga- 
tion, and learn the leading properties 
of figure.” We need not ask the man 
who is acquainted with geometry, what 
kind of a geometrician that labouring 
man would make who should be thus 
taught. Every boy receives a much 
greater share of instruction in geome- 
ny than this, even at a village school, 
who is intended for a calling in 
which a knowledge of it is neces- 
sary. Algebra, mechanics, &c. &c. 
are all to be taught in the same expe- 
ditious manner ; they are to be taught, 
too, by books, and with little or no aid 
from schoolmasters. 

What will those who are acquaint« 
ed with these dry and abstruse sciences 
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pi amon how —- time —_— 
even when assisted by youthful facul- 
ties, ah unem mind, and a 
good tutor—and who are aware that 
— ann them —— 
w useless with regard to their ap- 
icatic , say to this? They will call 
it miserable quackery. It is scarcely 
possible to make the mass of men mas- 
ters of arithmetic after they 
twenty or twenty five ; and the adult 
who can only devote an hour or two 
ri other day to reading, who can 
barely read eight or ten volumes a- 
year, and who is at the same time 
dabbling in various kinds of reading, 
and various arts and sciences, will be 
about as good a geometrician or alge- 
braist after, as before, receiving Mr 
Brougham’s education. 
But the learned gentleman’s grand 
ines of education, are lectures. 
To those who are already well instruct- 
ed in an art or a science, a lecture on 
it is of great service. It is a detail of 
what has been already comprehended, 
and it recalls it to, or imprints it more 
deeply on, the memory. But lectures 
are almost wholly useless for teaching 
working men, for the first time, the 
arts and sciences. To such men, a 
large part of the language, from the 
technical terms, must beincomprehen- 
sible, and this and the nature of the 
subject renders it impossible for it to 
be remembered. Where is the me- 
mory which will retain any portion 
worth mentioning of a course of lec- 
tures on a strange subject, for three 
months after its delivery ? Even when 
a lecture bears upon the calling of a 
mechanic, he will derive no great be- 
nefit from it ; it will bear upon the 
theory rather than the practice of his 
calling, therefore it will supply little 
or nothing that can be kept in the 
memory by daily use. But those 
whose callings are not at all, or very 
indirectly, connected with it, will for- 
t the whole a week after hearing it. 
very educated man knows, that not 
only full tuition, but the frequent use 
or study of any branch of knowledge, 
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is essential for keeping it in the me- 
mory ; and that the mass of labourers 
may hear a course of lectures on any 
art or science every year of their lives, 
and still be unacquainted with it. 

When it is remembered that a me- 
chanic must have a very considerable 
share of previous instruction in an art 
er a science, and either a strong per- 
sonal interest in it, arising from his 
occupation, or a decided natural 
dilection for it, to relish and profit by 
lectures upon it, it will be seen that 
the lectures which have been delivered 
at the different Mechanics’ Institutions 
must have been perfectly worthless to 
the overwhelming mass of the mecha- 
nies in regard to useful and lastin 
ee When — remember 

ow much patient study is necessary 
for acquiring a competent knowledge 
of any single art or science, and how 
little leisure the mechanics have for 
purposes of instruction, it will be seen 
that Mr Brougham’s momentary tui- 
tion, imperfeet treatises, and superfi- 
cial lectures, will do scarcely anything 
towards giving the mechanics a scien- 
tific education. As to the labourers 
and lower artizans, it is clear that they 
are intentionally passed by ; not a sin- 
gle lecture is given that is notevidently 
above their comprehension and foreign 
to their needs. 

The learned gentleman, notwith- 
standing, in substance asserts, that, by 
his scheme, the working classes, not 
the higher mechanics only, but the la- 
bourers and lower artizans as well, 
will be, not merely “ half-informed,” 
but “ well educated, and even well 
versed in the most elevated sciences” ! 
This is the age of quacks, and really 
~ outstrips Dr Ead ° a any farther 
refutation be necessary, Mr Brougham 
himself shall furnish it. He says that 
the higher classes, to deserve “ being 
called the betters” of the lower ones, 
must now “ devote themselves more to 
the pursuit of solid and refined learn- 
ing; the present public seminaries 
must be enl 3 and some of the 
greater cities of the ki m, ial- 
ly the metropolis,* must not be left 





* A scheme has been put forth for forming a University in London, against which 
we trust every friend to his country, and the sound and proper education of his coun- 
trymen, will array himself. 1f new Universities be wanted, let them be formed, but 


let them be formed in places remote from the din and frenzy of party-pol 


itics. In 


this political country, the students of a London University would be eternally assail- 
ed by the seductions of party-prints and party-leaders ; they = be comparatively 
4 
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destitute of the regular means within 
themselves of scientific education.” 
Now the higher classes, if they cannot 
be accommodated at the public semi- 
naries, or lack the funds for entering 
them, still possess infinitely better 
means of acquiring education than the 
lower ones, notwithstanding the Me- 
chanics’ Institutions and other contri- 
vances of Messrs Brougham and Co, 
They receive a far better elementary 
education, possess far more leisure, 
have at their command far better li- 
braries, can obtain the best books of 
instruction, and the most able teachers, 
and mix in the most intelligent socie- 
ty, which is one of the most efficient 
instruments of education. When this 
is the case, why is it necessary for the 
existing public seminaries to be enlar- 
ged, and new ones to be formed, to 
prevent the higher orders from being 

‘in ing by the lower 
ones? If the working classes can be 
thus miraculously educated by reading 
an hour or two every other day, skim- 
ming over eight or ten volumes per 
annum, and hearing an occasional 


course of lectures, how does it happen . 


that the higher ‘classes can only be 
educated by the old, long, laborious, 
and costly mode of education? Are 


the former blessed with a prea iously 
n 


greater share of intellect than the lat- 
ter? No! Then hereis Mr Brougham 
himself demolishing, according to his 
wonted custom, his own pamphlet. 
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_. Now those parts of education which 
the working in general need 
the most, and which are the farthest 
from their reach, he virtually rejects, 
We say virtually rejects, because, al- 
speaks of general reading, 
he lays his whole stress upon party 
politics, political economy, and the 
arts und sciences. These are to be 
taught the first ; these are to be taught 
whatever may remain untaught. No 
lectures are delivered, and scarcely 
any are recommended which illustrate 
human nature, the differences between 
man and man, and nation and nation, 
the principles of society, the duties of 
individuals and communities, &c. &c., 
although such lectures would come 
home to the breasts of all, would bear 
powerfully on the interests of all, 
would tend greatly to enlarge the un- 
derstanding and produce goed con- 
duct, and would in substance be far 
more capable of comprehension and 
retention than scientificones. If the 
labouring orders are to become even 
smatterers only in “ the most elevated 
sciences,” they must devote to these 
their hour or two every other day for 
their whole lives ; they must not look 
at any other knowledge ; the days of 
miracles have ceased, and they must 
either acquire only a very little of sci- 
ence, or no other instruction at all. 
Now comes the cui bono. If the 
working classes were well versed in 
party-politics, political economy, and 





free from discipline, and they would always be among the most violent in political 
convulsions. At present the sons of all the better classes—of middling and wealthy 
commoners, tradesmen and merchants, as well as of country gentlemen of good 
blood, and Peers, are educated promiscuously and harmoniously together at our Unij 
versities. We need not dwell on the advantages of this. If one of the English Uni- 
versities be more Whiggish than the other, this forms a division of party only, and 
not of class. But a London University would be scorned by the Aristocracy;. it 
would belong wholly to the democracy , and it would, particularly if Brougham and 
Co, had any share in its formation, be tbe rival of the others in politics and religion 
too. Party-enmity towards the aristocracy, and the worst principles in respect of 
both politics and religion, would assuredly pervade it. We are very certain, that the 
education-mongers of the day would never dream of a London University if they did 
not mean it to bea political engine; in truth, the Poet who bas put forth the plan, 
states that it ought to teach “liberal opinions.” In regard to the expense of the 
éxisting Universities, could no regulations be formed for reducing it? When we see 
that the London students are to be boarded at home, and must necessarily be exposed 
to the gaming, beautiful women, costly entertainments, &c. of the metropolis, we 
are pretty sure that a London University would in the upshot be not less expensive 
than those of Oxford and Cambridge. Besides, every father—even the decent coun- 
try farmer—wishes his son to be educated FROM HOME if possible. This is desirable 
on the score of due control, the eradication of injurious prejudices and habits, the 
acquisition of a better knowledge of the world, &c., as well as on that of family har- 
mony. 
If the Aristocracy be blind to the object of the education-men, woe to it! 
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the most elevated sciences, where 
would be the benefit? The two former 
would only encroach on their time to 
do the most grievous injuries to them- 
selves and their country. He is the 
best and the wisest politician who 
keeps himselfapart from party-politics, 
and who acts, not upon the romantic 
theories of men of the closet, but upon 
experience and the peculiar and dis- 
tinct relations and circumstances of 
every subject that comes before him. 
The higher classes can manage public 
affairs much more beneficially without 
than with the lower ones. What 
would the latter gain if even they 
could become well versed in the most 
elevated sciences? To the mass forty- 
nine fiftieths of their knowledge would 
never leave them the least benefit of 
any kind ; and it would encroach on 
their time, injure their industry, and 
a them with their avocations. 
Without the moral education of which 
we have spoken, the education that 
Mr Brougham recommends, would be 
upon the whole useless, and very often 
far worse than useless, while it would 
in itself, and without that of the learn- 
ed gentleman, be highly beneficial. 
e of the means recommended by 
Mr Brougham, is of so pernicious a 
character that we must not pass it 
withoutreprehension. Hesays, “ There 
are many occupations in which a num- 
ber of ns work in the same room ; 
and ps there be something noi 
in the work, one may always read while 
the others are employed. If there are 
twenty-four men together, this ar- 
rangement would only requireeach man 
to work —— day in four — 
supposing reading to go on the 
teaaleg.( Perse oe not ; but a 
or a girl might be engaged to per~ 
form the task, at an expense so trifling 
as not to be felt.” 

We believe that there is nota mas- 
ter in the kingdom who would suffer 
his workmen to do this ; if, however, 
there be such a one, we are sure that 
his suffering it would speedily bring 
him, into the Gazette. A workman to 
do his work well, and a sufficiency of 
it, must devote to it, not only his 
hands, but his whole attention. If 
his ears and thoughts were directed to 
the book, instead of earning his wages, 
he would be a nuisance. <A master 
finds it ene | necessary both to 
— ing from his men that 
might divert their attention from their 
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— and ~ use stimulants get = 
work properly performed. If popular 
education is thus to be made the pa- 
rent of idleness and bad workmanship, 
it will soon be left without friends. 
We proceed to a most important part 
of Mr Brougham’s scheme. He states, 
“Tn wie these institutions, it is a 
fundamental principle to make the ex< 
penses be mainly defrayed by the me- 
chanics themselves ; it is another prin- 
ciple, in my opinion, equally essential 
that they should have the principal 
share in the management.”—“ I have 
said that the independence of these un- 
dertakings, as eal te their success, is 
to be considered. I really should be 
disposed to view an va in 
point of knowledge gained by the bod 
of the people, as somewhat equivocal, 
or at least as much alloyed with evil, 
if purchased by the increase of their 
dependence upon their superiors.” In 
conformity with this, he recommends 
that the committee of m ment 


shall be chosen by the whole of the 
** students,” and shall consist~ of at 
least two-thirds working men. He thus 
gives the decision on every matter 
wholly to the working classes. We sa 
nothing against the “ fundamen 
principle,” but the Magee of inde~ 
e 


dence” deserves 
tion. 

The chief duty which the commit- 
tees of management have to perform, 
is to select the books and the lectu- 
rers. re the mass — mechanics 
are grossly ignorant ; are assem~ 
bled copechie to be educated 3 they 
know nothing of books, or the charac- 
ter of lecturers ; very bad political and 
religious opinions notoriously prevail 
among them to an alarming extent ; 
every one knows that a profusion of 
most pernicious publications would in~ 
cessantly court their attention ; party- 
politics are to form a part of their edu- 
cation; and yet they are to have the 
choice of their reading.’ The commit- 
tee is to be voted for by the whole, so 
that it is scarcely ible for a well- 
educated, respectable man, to be cho- 
sen a member ; and, at the best, such 
men can never form more than the 
a minority. If, therefore, 
the mechanics think good to choose the 
most useless and pernicious works— 
if they think proper to have the wri 
tings of Bentham, Carlile, Paine, Cob- 
bett, &c., nothing is to exist to pre 
vent them. Let any one recall to mind 


utmost repro~ 
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* what the working classes read a few 
years ago ; let him ascertain what the 
new read; let him fi to hi 
what they will assu read in times 
of distress ; and then he will know 
what opinion to form on this matter. 
If the classes will give their 
time and money to establish readin 
societies like these, they will richly de- 
serve all the calamities which it will 
surely bring upon them. 

Mr Brougham asserts, that no evils 
have arisen from this plan in London 
and G w, where it has been tried. 
In to London, the one-third of 
the committee, not mechanics, is com- 
posed of himself, Dr Birkbeck, &c. ; 
of men, who, from their reputation, 
rank, or loans to the institution, have 
the management as exclusively in their 
hands, as though they constituted the 
whole committee. They are men, too, 
who, it may be fairly supposed, would 
not admit any books whatever. But in 
noother would the educated mem- 
bers of the committee obtain any such 
influence. In regard to Glasgow, he 
gives nothing-but his assertion. He 
states that no books are excluded, save 
those on theology. Now we remem-~ 
ber, that five years ago, the worki 
classes of Glasgow were in a state 


open rebellion ; they were among the 
worst-principled men in the nation, 


although the Mechanics’ Institution 
had existed among them twenty years. 
In the last twelve months, they have 
proved themselves to be as low as any 
other part of the population, in regard 
to correct knowledge and principles. 
We do not know that this is to be 
ascribed, in any degree, to the faul 
regulations of the Institution, but it 
certainly proves, that the Institution 
has no effect whatever in giving 
education to the working classes as a 
whole. The Mechanics’ Institutions, 
which are now forming, must yield 
better fruits than the Glasgow one has 
done, or they will be, at the best, per- 
fectly worthless, touching the great 
end of education. 

That a power should be vested in a 
certain number of the masters, and 
other members of the better classes, to 
exclude all improper publications from 
the Institutions, is unquestionable ; 
and that such a power would conduce 
greatly to the benefit of the mechanics 

— — ——— no 
degree with their just independence, 
is alike unquestionable. To form the 
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le into bodies for pu of read- 
» and to give them the exclusive 
wer of ing their books, when 
it is known that are grossly igno- 
rant—that their principles are, to a 
great extent, very questionable—and 
that the press constantly teems, more 
or less, with seditious and infidel pub- 
lications—with publications striving to 
array the lower classes against the - 
r ones, and to dissolve society, would 
, in fact, to prepare the most efficient 
scheme of national ruin that has ever 
oe been devised, prolific as latter times 
ve been in such schemes. That such 
a scheme should have been put forth 
by a senator, by one who is called a 
statesman, and who aspires to become 
one of the leading rulers of this na- 
tion—and that it should be applauded 
bya portion of the upper ranks, shows, 
alas! that education is most deplora- 
bly needed in other quarters than 
among the working classes. 
Considering the object of this pam- 
phlet, and the character of those to 
whom it is especially addressed, a spi- 
rit pervades it of the most reprehensi- 
ble description. The party-fanatic 
forth in almost every page. The 
author assumes the mask of the ple- 
beian, scatters around him sneers 
against the upper orders, covers them 
with jealousy, and does quite suffi- 
cient to convince the labouring ones 
that they ought not to be listened to, 
or trusted. It is, indeed, scarcely pos- 
sible to divest ourselves of the belief, 
that one of the main objects of the 
pamphlet is, to divide, and sow dis- 
cord between servant and master—the 
lower ranks and the higher ones. In 
one part Mr Brougham makes a fierce 
attack upon almost every description 
of charitable institutions, and calls 
upon their supporters to abandon 
them, and give their money to his 
reading and debating clubs. His call 
will, we trust, be scorned as it de- 
serves. These shallow visionaries, who 
call themselves political economists, 
thus eternally labour to harden the 
heart, destroy sympathy between man 
and man, and ¢ that spirit of be- 
nevolence, charity, and generosity, 
which forms so glorious and beneficial 
a part of the English character. This 
character, which has so long formed 
so proud and resplendent an example 
to the rest of the world, is to be beat- 
en down into a vile and stinking com- 
pound of party-politics and the love of 
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money—of demagogue and pedlar’s 
fraud and stony-heartedness. We say, 
and we know its truth from personal 
observation, that ee of their 
charges against charitable institutions, 
and more especially against the poor- 
laws, is false. The Englishman, how- 
ever, is a creature of passion, and al- 
they may be able to give him 
the heart of a monster, they will not 
be able to give him one of marble. In 
another part, the learned lawyer in- 
troduces some wretched and hackneyed 
stuff respecting tyrants, bigots, into- 
lerance, and superstition. No one but 
the bigotted and intolerant slave of 
party would have ever dreamt of using 
it in an address to the working classes 
and their employers on education. 

Upon the whole, the summary of 
Mr Brougham’s scheme is as follows : 

It makes no effectual provision for 
the education of the village al 
tion, and its author evidently feels no 
solicitude for such education. 

It makes, in effect, no provision 
whatever for the education of the la- 
bourers and lower artizans of cities and 
towns, and it only supplies education 
to the higher of the mechanics—to 
that part of the working classes which 
has the least need of it. 

When all the institutions are form- 
ed which it is calculated to form, not 
more than twelve or fourteen thou- 
sand members will belong to them in 
all Great Britain. These must belong 
to them for life to be imperfectly edu- 
cated, and, of course, the mass of the 
working classes must still be without 
education. 

The education which it will give to 
the contemptible few will be confined 
almost usively to party-politics, 
political economy, and the arts and 
sciences. If they devote every moment 
of their leisure to these for life, they 
will become only imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with them, consequently they will 
have no time to bestow on the acqui- 
sition of other kinds of knowledge. 

A large portion of this education 
will ass y be highly injurious to 
the mechanics, and the remainder will 
as assuredly be utterly useless to the 
vast mass of them. They will scarcel 
acquire any of that knowledge whic 
they need the most, and which would 
yield them great benefits. It does not 
appear that the working classes of 
Glasgow, as a whole, more sci- 
entific knowledge, after twenty-five 
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years’ tuition, than those of other pla- 
ces ; but it does appear that there are 
yet among them some of the most ig- 
norant and worst-principled of the Bri- 


tish poopie 

The scheme, according to reason 
and experience, is calculated to take 
the working classes from the guidance 
of their superiors, and place ) un- 
der that of literary traitors ; to give 
a stimulus to those abominable pu 
cations which have so long abounded, 
and fill the hands of the mechanics 
with them ; to make these mechanics 
the corrupters and petty dem 
of the working orders generally ; to 
dissolve the bonds between the poor 
and the rich, create insubordination, 
and foment those animosities which 
unfortunately prevail so much already 
between servants masters ; to give 
to times of national trouble and di 
tress tlie most terrible consequences ; 
to injure industry, good workmanship, 
and morals; to make the mechanics, 
who, to a great extent, hold in their 
hands the elective franchise, in almost 
all open places save coynties, the slaves 
of the worst kind of faction ; and to 
bring the most grievous evils upon the 
working classes themselves, as well as 
upon their superiors. 

The scheme, from its perfect indif- 
ference to the education of all the la~ 
bourers save those who possess, or are 
likely to possess, political influence,and 
from the bitter party-spirit which per- 
=o it, has anifently been got up 

or party-purposes princi ° 

Such tS Mr aca ape for 
the education of the working classes. 
We will now suggest some of the alte- 
ratigns and additions which are impe- 
riously necessary for rendering it wor- 
thy of the least countenance. 

Inthefirst place, exclude, as we have 
already said, all leading party-men, no 
matter. whether Tory, ig, Bur- 
dettite, or Benthamite, from all share 
in the formation and management of 
the ing societies. Such men 
should be suffered to do nothing what- 
ever beyond subscribing their money. 
Education is not a party-matter; it 
has nothing to do with party, and it 
cannot be touched by. party-leaders 
without ceasing to be education — 
without being transformed into. a 
national ue. Of course, Messieurs 
Brougham, Burdett, Place, &c. and 
even the Marquis of Lansdowne, must 
be dismissed. 
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> Mr Brougham intimates that thi 
¢ forvan a portion of larger 


he is on Educa- 
ag ac a much 


him that 1t will neither add to 
his reputation, nor benefit his country. 

In the second place, take effectual 
measures for educating the working 
classes generally—the labourers, &c. 
as well as the mechanics. The pub- 
lication of cheap works, and recom- 
mendations to form themselves into 
reading societies, will not suffice for 
the labourers. Their betters must be 
as active in forming societies among 
them, as in forming mechanic insti- 
tutions among the mechanics. 

In the third place, adapt the edu- 
cation to the needs and occupation of 
the individual. As. the working or- 
ders have already received a sufficiency 
of mechanical and scientific education 
for the exercise of their respective 
callings, begin with the moral educa- 
tion—with that of which os are 
nearly destitute, and which will yield 
them the greatest benefits. Care must 
be taken to make their reading at the 
commencement blend as much amuse- 
ment as ible with its instruction. 
General History, Bi , Poetry, 
selections fom the Leplet, the dx 

iptive parts of Astronomy, Geogra- 
phy Natural History—all works of 
instruction that form in: ing nar- 
rative, or curious description, should 
have the erga ey e think that 
even to t who move in good so- 
ciety, novels yield much more than 
amusement; but we know that to 
those whe are confined to the lowest 
seciety, novels are most instructive. 
They cy ea which ~~ 
books possess ; they give a taste 
they pie bad a so pn 

e bad r a one, 

enable him to — _— —- 
purify his taste, imp 

i fire the ambition, and con- 

vey far more know of the princi 


of iety, than an 
Sadho: Ghansie, . ther than afi the 
lower orders are bad readers, and un+ 
derstand very imperfectly the lan- 
guage of books, and we would put no- 


(May, 


vels—of course good novels—into their 
hands, if for no other purpose, than 
to. give them a taste for reading, to 

le them to read well, and to un- 
derstand books of more importance. 


. Our readers will understand what 


books we would recommend when we 
say that they should be such as are 
necessary for rendering men intelli- 
gent, + ty rane moral, and re- 


We think it to be quite as neces- 
sary for the female part of the lower 
orders to be educated as the male por- 
tion. The female is a most important 
agent in every class of society, but 
more especially in the humble ones. 
Female modesty and virtue form one 
of the main pillars of morals, and one 
of the chief sources of human happi- 
ness. The wife of the poor man has, 
not only his peace and the chief ma- 
po mee: of his income, but the care 

instruction of his children in her 
hands ; and the interests of these chil- 
dren alone render it essential that she 
should be capable of imparting to them 
moral and religious principles, 
and good habits and manners, both by 
tuition and example. The love of 
reading is, we think, more general 
among women than men. As much 
care should therefore be taken to su 
Py the one sex with books, as the 
other. The wife would very often 
read when the husband would not ; 
she would read to him, or communi- 
cate the substance of what she read in 
conversation, and he would thus re- 
ceive much instruction which he could 
acquire by no other means. 

In the fourth place, when the work- 
ing classes’ have received due moral 
instruction, then and not before give 
them such additional mechanical and 
scientific instruction as they may need. 
Do away with the showy lectures 
which are worthless to the mass of 
them, and instead, class the “‘ stu» 
dents,” and let each class have a pro- 
per tutor. Let those to whom che- 
mistry is useful, have a chemical tu- 
tor, those to whom mechanics is use- 
ful, have a tutor in mechanics, those 
to. whom geometry is useful, have a 
tutor in geometry, and so on ; but let 
every class be restricted from dabbling 
in various arts and sciences, and con- 
fine it to. that one in which it needs 
instruction. Lectures may be given 
on Moral Philosophy, Political Philo« 
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sophy, Astronomy, &¢. but only on 
such subjects as are interesting in near- 


to all. 

let the working 
men subscribe, let them vote for the 
committee, let them even constitute 
two-thirds of the committee, but by 
all means, let a power be vested in 
proper hands to keep from them all 
im books. Without this, popu- 
lar education will only be a public 
curse. If an impartial newspaper can 
be found, let it be taken, but exclude 
all the cheap party publications that 

Mr Brougham recommends. 
Generally speaking, these things 
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in sight, anc 


must be kept constantly rn 


to them education, i 

must be made rvi : 

subordination, and harmony, 

the higher and the lower ranks—and 

the siglaniof qusmeh toni beneficial 
rinciples 0 uct. 

F After all, let no one believe the 

predictions of Mr Brougham and his 

friends, or be too sanguine as to the 

results. General information i 

as much intellect, leisure, and toil, for 

its acquisition, as it ever did ; and hu- 

man nature remains un 
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We who look, not at men, but at 
principles and institutions, and who 

ve a dislike to sweeping al- 
terations in either, may be oned 
if we examine the change which our 
commercial system is undergoing, in- 
stead of joining in the laudations which 
are upon it from all quarters. 
We should not care to make it the 
subject of any observations, but we see 
that it is made the source of much 
delusion, and that attempts are ma- 
ing to render it the lever for again 
hurling the agriculturists into ruin. 

Perhaps at no former period did this 
great emyire possess so abundant a 
share of ity as at present. Every 
interest is flourishing. The manufac- 
turer is glutted with orders, the mer- 
aoe is loaded with gan the 

ip-owner is making large profits, 
she ahaa of the tradesman is full of 
customers, the farmer is beginning 
to thrive, and the labourer, generally 
speaking, is fully employed at good 
wages. That man has not a drop of 
British blood in his bosom, who can 
contemplate this without the throb of 
joy ; and who can witness attempts to 
tamper with it, to make it the subject 
of experiment, to cut, twist, disjoint, 
and disorganise it in urder to saddle it 
with untested theories, without dis- 
like and apprehension. We are a 
strange 3 the only things that 
we seem to have a deadly aversion to, 
are content and enjoyment. 

In the reduction of duties, not pro- 
tecting ones, and to the abolition of 
all formalities and restrictions, not ne- 

for protection, we are undoubt- 
edly as friendly as any man in the 
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kingdom. We offer Ministers the 
warmest praise for what they have 
done in these matters. Duties of re- 
venue never formed any part of what 
is called the restrictive system, and 
they were never considered by any 
one, save perhaps a few overgrown 
traders, whom they rendered to a cer- 
tain degree monopolists, as anythi 

but necessary evils. It ought not to 
be needful for us to say this, but this 
reduction and abolition—things which 
were always as palatable to the friends 
of = restrictive Ke to other 

‘ople—are trumpe as por- 
tions of a new system, directly the re- 
verse in all points of the old one. 
This we think does much mischief. 
It confounds things, which in their 
nature are perfectly distinct ; it pre- 
vents the country at large from per- 
ceiving where the new system begi 
and ends, and it leads the mass of men 
to believe that, because the part of 
pes is done = they baie 
is clearly wise necessary, t 
which they donot understand, is elude 
ly so. 

7 The restrictive , as it has 
lately existed, may be thus given in 
the reciam of Adam yeer 

* raints upon importation 
of such foreign goods for home-con- 
sumption, as could be produced at 
home, from whatever country they 
were imported.” 

* These different restraints consist- 
ed sometimes in high duties, and some- 
times in absolute prohibitions.” 

The new system, although it differs 
greatly from that which Smith recom- 
mended, and although it departs in a 
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up to the present 
ways su) by. all 
ical men, by all Ministers, by all 
whose interests it peculiarly affected — 
ede aad prosperity. of dhe’ comntry. 
rosperity e country. 
Under it the country rose to an un- 
precedented height of wealth, great- 
ness, and grandeur. It is Pht sup- 
by ractical men, for every 
Anterest sets its face against the new 
one, when it is threatened to be placed 
under it. Now this system may most 
certainly have been a false one, but if 
it have, it is the most astonishing and 
incom ible thing in the world, 
that it should have seemed to be the 
most wise and beneficial one for cen- 
turies to all experienced and able 
men—to all who had a mighty per- 
sonal interest in sat shane Active, 
enterprizing, ting men are not 
generally stone-blind for so long a pe- 
riod to their own profit. It may have 
been a a si one, and the coun- 
try may have to its present state, 
as it is said, in spite of it, but if this 
be correct, it is amazing that the coun- 
try has been able to struggle 
‘80 many appalling difficulties to such 
It may have been injuri- 
ous to trade, but if it have, it is won- 
Merful that our traders have to be ac- 
tually forced from it, into one of be- 
nefit and riches. This we own, be- 
wilders us, the more especially as we 
hate paradox, as we think that the 
Tight will generally appear to be the 
right, and as we believe that the wrong 
_willalways be proved to be the wrong, 
by a much shorter period of experi- 
ment than several ages. If this sys- 
tem had led to the loss or great injury 
of our trade, we should have known 
~~ to oak ie it; nye! — we 
‘ ce at t rosperity o e, we 
are really at a Loskow t0 decide. The 
jokes and laughter, therefore, which 
were lately bestowed upon it in Par- 
liament, gave us little pleasure. We 
tthatsome who joked, and many 
hed, had never proved them- 
much wiser than their an- 


‘who 
selves to 
_cestors; and that as it had so long 
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been united with the habits and af- 
fections of the country, it might, ‘if 
unworthy to live, have been put to 
death with due decency and solemni- 
ty. We believed that as it was the 
offspring of those who bequeathed to 
us the most magnificent inheritance 
that nation ever possessed, and as it 
had produced no great number of ir- 
remediable calamities, it might have 
been consigned to the tomb, without 
any derision being cast on the folly 
and , ree of its parents. 

It has long been a dreadfully puz- 
zling problem to the political econo- 
mists, how to make two nations that 
produce almost exactly the same com- 
modities trade with each other—or, 
to make the matter more intelligible, 
how to make two farmers buy and 
consume each other’s corn. They have 
had no trouble with states that pro- 
duce dissimilar articles—the farmer 
and the woollen-manufacturer, or the 
shoemaker and the tailor, are always 
ready enough to buy and sell with 
each other. Far be it from us to say 
that the matter presents no difficul- 
ties. Smith, who was a man of sense, 
depth, and honesty, and who could 
not sit down to write gross absurdi- 
ties, handles it in the only way in 
which we apprehend it can be hand- 
led successfully. He advises that there 
shall be no prohibitions, that there 
shall be no protecting duties beyond 
what may be sufficient to tax the fo- 
reign roducer of an article equally 
with the home producer of it ; and 
that as these countries will produce 
various articles, each ought to discon- 
tinue the production of such as the 
other can produce at a cheaper rate. 
To put the matter in a clearer light, 
two farmers both produce wheat, 
beans, barley and oats ; but the one 
can produce wheat and beans, and the 
other barley and oats, cheaper than 
the other. The wheat and bean man, 
therefore, is to discontinue the growth 
of barley and oats, and the barley and 
oat man that of wheat and beans, and 
then they can trade together. So we 
can manufacture wool at a ch 
rate than another nation, and the other 
nation can manufacture silk at a cheap- 
er rate than ourselves ; we, therefore, 
are to abandon the manufacture of 
silk, and the other nation that of 
wool. This scheme is intelligible and 
practicable, but . certainly did not 

F 0 
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the skill ofa . 
—— conjaror to de: 


‘Two great objects with Smith were 
the destruction of monopolies, and the 
‘establishment of the greatest degree of 
‘general cheapness. Now, it is mani- 
‘fest, that if this scheme were gene- 
rally carried into effect, it would place 
pre ae oe — von a 
gigantic mon y prices 
rode on cienien um. Instead of 
‘and protecting eompetition, 
it would destroy it. Th it owe to be 
established at thismoment,what would 
-be the nce? We should ruin 
and root up the chief manufactures of 
most other countries. For a moment, 
while we were doing this, there would 
-be competition and cheap selling ; and 
then, having a prodigious market be- 
fore us, and no competitor, we should 
demand monopoly prices. If this should 
produce attempts to re-establish the 
ruined: manufactures abroad, our ma- 
nufacturers would lower their prices, 
destroy their infant rivals, and then 


again charge in a way becoming mo- - 


nopolists. It is notoriously among the 
tactics of traders to sell at a prodigious 
loss, to'ruin their rivals, if they see a 
i of doing it ; and in this case 
they might accomplish it, and still get 
a profit. So, if the corn-market were 
thrown open, the foreign growers would 
at once ruin the ish ones: thi 
would make bread ‘cheap for a mo- 
ment, and then render it past —— 
If high prices caused the English - 
ers again to cultivate, they would be 
again ruined. a 
To prevent monopoly among indi- 
viduals, ‘there must we omar tow of 
producers of the same article ; they 


must be placed on an equality ; 

must be able to bring their hint 
market at the same price; and they 
must produce what will fully equal the 
demand. If one can undersell all the 
rest, he ruins them ; he then produces 
less than they all ced united ; 
he keeps the supply short, and he char- 
ges what he pleases. If his neighbours 
see that he makes enormous profits 
when he has the market to himself, 
still no one will dare to commence 
against him, if he eer the ability 
to undersell, from being able to pro- 
duce cheaper than any one beside. It 
‘is so with nations. Now, almost every 
nation has certain articles which it 
can sell cheaper than all other nations, 
but it is a mighty fallacy to suppose, 

Vor. XVII. 


this -little to 


producer, the monopolist of them, : 
would be enabled to get them 
cheaper. If we'give a monopo 


own manufacturers, we may to 


pay more for an article than another 

country would ‘charge; and yet it is 

pretty certain, that, if we gave the 

y to that country, we should 

have to pay still more than we pay at 
t 


If we give a monopoly to our own 
traders, a ive itto a multitude of 
rival individuals, who enter into ac- 
tive competition, and who keep ‘the 
market abundantly suppli i 
we give it to a nation, t 
ratively no competition, and the 
mand can y be satisfied. If we 
can undersell the continental produ- 
cers of cotton goods, it by no means 
follows, that the continent would be 
more ch ga meorynsve such goods, 
if resi wholly to our manufaetu- 


rers. 
If this scheme had been constantly 
acted upon, we, from other nations 
having got the start of us, should hard- 
ly have had any manufactures. No- 
ing but the restrictive system could 
have planted and .b them toma~ 
turity among us. We have had 
rt save agricultural pro= 
duce’; wes. have had little com- 
merce ; and we should have been among 
the least of ‘cuaping nations, not ih one 
thing, but in ing. ; 
We therefore can see no weight in 
the argument, that, in granting a mo~ 
nopoly to our manufacturers, we ne- 
cessarily have to pay higher prices 
than we otherwise should, and Sivert 
labour and capital from the most: 
fitable mode of employment. Even 
admitting that a nation could import 
certain articles at a much lower price 
than it can manufacture them at, still 
it may be most wise in that nation to 
continue the manufacture. It may be 
most wise in an individual to sink a 
large sum annually for a term, in or- 
der to obtain a great return afterwards. 
Many men pay a large part of their 
incomes, be their whole lives, to In- 
surance nies, to secure a cer- 
Se pete | 
is not t folly. A land- etor 
sometimes takes land which tase him 
a certain rent, expends an enormous 
capital in pasting 2, and then has it 
¢ 4 
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on his hands for many years before it 
-will produce a shilling, and yet this 
is, perhaps, the most profitable mode 
_ that he could adopt. For many years 
after this nation began to manufac- 
ture, the people had to pay much 
higher prices for manufactures than 
they could have imported them at, and 
yet who will say that the money, thus 
sacrificed, has not been returned pound 
for farthing. In regard to drawing la- 
bour and capital from the most profi- 
table mode of employment, that may 
be for a time the most unprofitable 
mode, which may be afterwards the 
most profitable one. The history of 
our manufactures abundantly proves 
this. 'To assume that if labour and ca- 
pital be driven from one mode of em- 
ployment, they can find employment 
in another, is to assume that there can 
be no limit to the employment of both ; 
and this is clearly refuted by our pre- 
sent condition, regarding Britain and 
Ireland as a whole. We cannot pro- 
duce corn so cheaply as other coun- 
tries, and, of course, we ought to dis- 
continue, to a certain extent at least, 
the production of corn. This would 
-throw a vast mass of agricultural ca- 
ital and labour out of employment. 
ell, but the foreign corn would take 
a large additional quantity of manu- 
‘factures out of the market. If it did, 
-the manufacturers have already suffi- 
cient capital among them to meet the 
additional demand. There would there- 
fore be no room for that of the farm- 
ers ; and one-tenth of the labourers, 
thus thrown out of employment by 
the aid of machinery, would perform 
the additional labour. When we look 
at this, we doubt much whether any 
additional demand worth speaking of 
-would.. be created for manufactures, 
from the injury that the home-market 
would sustain. 

An immense mass of vituperation is 
‘heaped on other nations, because the 
follow the restrictive system, and wi 
consume dear goods of their own ra- 
ther than our cheap ones. This is 
-mighty foolish. They raise 7 it the 
expenditure, but then they likewise 
raise, in a greater degree, the income, 
-by increasing the value of, and the de- 

mand for, labour. If they incurred an 
immense loss by it, it would still be a 
loss incurred for the sake of adequate 
eventual profit, ‘These nations are al- 
Teady entering upon their harvest ; 
they are acquiring capital, and in se- 
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veral articles of manufacture compe- 
ting with us in both quality and price. 
Can any one prove that they could 
have done this without the restrictive 
system, that this system in the end 
will not enable them to rival us in al- 
most everything, and that they have 
not acted in the wisest manner so far 
as regards themselves ? 

The-system would be less erroneous 
if an equality in national benefit ex- 
isted among the cheap articles of dif- 
ferent nations—that is, if the corn of 
Poland were as generally valuable to 
Poland, as the manufactures of Bri- 
tain are to Britain. This’ is not the 
case, and if the system were followed, 
the peculiar articles of one state would 
enrich it, and those of another would 
keep it eternally poor. - 

We of course see great reason to 
think, that if Smith’s system were 
adopted, it would: put most principal 
commodities under national monopoly, 
that instead of promoting production 
and consumption, it would greatly in- 
jure them, and that instead of produ- 
cing general cheapness, it would pro- 
duce general dearness. Yet this is the 
system which the economists of the 
day zealously recommend as the only 
one for destroying monopoly, promo- 
ting production and consumption, and 
producing cheapness. We see much 
reason to believe that if the restrictive 
system were destroyed, the cheap pro- 
ducer would become a dear one, that 
although it forces production, it keeps 
the market far more plentifully sup- 
plied than it otherwise would be, that 
it in reality causes a great deal of 
present competition which would not 
exist without it, that it forms the chief 
source from which effectual competi- 
tion for the future must arise, and that 
although it produces much compara- 
tive dearness, it produces a vast portion 
of real general cheapness. This, how- 
ever, is the system which the econo- 
mists execrate for producing monopoly 
and high prices. 

We have in substance said, that to 
produce full and lasting competition in 
the market of the world, the same ar- 
ticles must be produced by more than 
one nation, and the competitors must 
be enabled to come to market on ex- 
actly the same terms. If there be but 
one producer, there can be no competi 
tion, and there will be no full supply ; 
if one competitor can ruin the others, 
that competitor becomes the sole pro- 
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ducer and the monopolist. Upon this 
our new s seems to be founded, 
and of course it differs very widely 
from that of Smith, although its au- 
thors use his language. Prohibition 
and favouritism are abolished ; and 
protecting duties are laid on the most 
foreign commodities, varying in their 
amount on almost every article, to 
place, as it is said, the foreigner and 
the Englishman on about the same 
footing in the market. Without this 
equality, it is evident that the one 
must keep the other out of it. Two 
grocers, to maintain lasting and regu- 
lar competition, must be enabled to 
sell at the same price. 

Many of those who hugely laud this 
new liberal system, as it is called, cer- 
tainly utter some very odd nonsense 
respecting it. In the very same breath 
in which they panegyrize it, they de- 
clare that the capital and industry of 
England will still monopolize the mar- 
ket ; or, in other words, they say that 
to change an old law for a new one that 
will have exactly the same operation, 
will be amazingly beneficial. Now, 
to substitute one prohibition for ano- 
ther, cannot, we think, add anything 
to the freedom of trade worth rejoi- 
cing over. Much praise is lavished on 
the reduction of a protecting duty from 
eighty to thirty-five per cent, although 
it is by no means clear that thirty-five 
will not operate now as eighty did for- 
merly. It is, however, due to the au- 
thors of this system to state, that they 
say it will bring foreign manufactures 
into the market, and we are bound to 
believe them. In truth, if it do not, 
in what will it differ in effect from the 
old one? -If it do not, how can foreign 
nations, as they say, bring us their 
manufactures, and take ours in ex- 
change? If they have not abolished, 
not only prohibition, but partiality, 
they will produce a competition that 
will have no solid foundation—that 
will fall. to the dust as often as it is 
raised—that will be one of fits and 
starts, and gluts and ruin. Their sys- 
tem will still be one of restrictions ; it 
will be a continuation of the old one 
in everything save in being far more 
mischievous. _We must therefore as- 
sume that it will keep the foreigner 
constantly in the market as the effi- 
cient competitor of the Englishman. 

Every tongue is actively employed 
in abusing monopoly, crying up 
competition. Now close monopoly is 
pernicious enough, but the extreme of 
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competition is far more so. If this ex~:i 
treme be only found in a few articles: 
it appears to be beneficial, but why ?/ 
It does not affect general income, : 
while it diminishes in a small degree 

general expenditure. But if it prevail 

generally, it strikes not only at gene- 

ral prices, but at general income. » It» 
sinks not only. the market, but wages. 
and profits to the lowest e. Itis 

a prolific source of fraud and bank- 

ruptcy ; ‘it dissipates capital and throws - 
labour out of employment—it is a pub- 

lic curse. The extreme of general 

cheapness must ever produce the ex~« 

treme of general poverty, when it flows» 
from the extreme of competition. If 

in one nation everything were placed 

under a monopoly, and in another 

everything were constantl 

to excessive competition, the former 

would thrive, while the latter would 

sink into ruin. 

The political economists, who cer- 
tainly fall into far more inconsistencies 
than might be wished, while they de-: 
claim so unmercifully against monopo- 
ly and restriction, and eulogize com-' 
petition so lavishly, yet admit ‘that 
wages and profits must be reasonably 
good, or public wealth cannot be accu- 
mulated. As excessive competition is 
the destroyer of both, this is in effect 
saying that it ought not to exist. 
Smith says that a nation should en- 
deavour to buy as cheaply and sell as’ 
dearly as possible. This is exceeding» 
ly true ; and it evidently shows that 
he thought it would be a very: bad 
system for a nation to endeavour’ to 
sell, as well as buy, as cheaply as pos~ 
sible. Now, how can Smith's advice 
be complied with? The nation must 
create competition as far as possible in 
what it buys, and it must destroy com~ 
petition ‘and make itself a monopolist 
as far as possible in what it sells. We 
know of no other method. This was 
the method of our fathers ; it consti 
tuted the soul of the restrictive system. 

Our producers generally have hada 
monopoly of the home-market, but 
how om it operated? Utterly unlike 
the monopoly of an individual or a 
company. Every trade has been in the 
hands of a number of unconnected rival 
individuals who have constantly kept 
competition at its proper height, and: 
who have very often pushed it much 
higher. At all times these individuals 
have laboured to produce:in the most 
economical manner, they have rarely 
got more than fair profits, and they 





y from competition 
Demand is good, be~ 
are not too numerous 


when such a stu iece of good 
= cma eager “eo 
must never again expect to meet with. specti 


The immense trade of South America 


i aS with pleut want of a 
thing, and wi ty of money to buy 
ith. This speedily reduced competi- 

ion ; i the balance in favour 


very bad, became very good. 
ei might 2 been morsel that 

is comparativ en and gigantic 
increase of pracrsby or in other words, 
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the political economists say a nation 
- ought to be. Labour is fully, but not 


extravagantly remunerated ; the pro- 
fits of aan good, but not exces- 
sive ; ee ange is great ; general 
plenty prevails ; competition yields . 
all its good, and none of its evil ; pro- 
sperity is seen everywhere ; and im- 
mense additions are daily made to the 
publie wealth. To supply the whole 
of our individual and national needs 
better, and: to place the whole of our 
individual and national interests in 
greater harmony, is a downright im- 
possibility. What a nation can want 
more. than this, we cannot tell. Hap- 
py, thrice happy, would it be for us if 
we could be satisfied with it ! 
In this state of things, the foreigner 
-_ to be ht into ae roy 3 not 
foreign buyer, but the foreign 
seller ; not the an of such inane as 
we do not produce, but of such things 
as we do produce. He is to come not 
to exchange, but to increase competi- 
tion ; not to raise demand, but to add 
tosupply. This, we are told, will add 
ppeatly to our trade and riches, At the 
t , it seems.a clumsy paradox ; 
and the more it is poco ng the more 
it seems a clums - Itis not 
often that great ieubes relating to the 
common concerns of life, wear so pa- 
radoxical an appearance on close in- 


on. 
If it were likely that the buyers 
would keep gaining upon the sellers, 
Sook supply would soon be oat 
» an ices be perniciously 
high, this al be very wise. But 
the reverse of this is certain. Our 
sellers were able to meet the immense 
additional demand without previous 
preparation 5 they possess capital and 
bour, without limit, for increasing 
production ; they are already gaining 
_ the buyers ; and the certainty is, 
t, were they to retain their mono- 
Ba competition would soon be too 
igh among them, and prices, if not 
too low, at least would be the lowest 
remunerating ones. The admission of 
the foreigner, therefore, is not neces- 
ee ill effects of mono- 


sary to 
height. while it is certain to produce or 
¢ ere sata em vo 


. true, would = any benefit, 


But it is said that the foreigner will 
be compelled to take our manufactures, 
in exchange for his own ; or, in other, 
words, that he must buy as much as 
he sells. We cannot see that this, if 
He, 


who gives a hogshead of sugar to a 





’ sight the reduction of the 


dissimilar articles ; that it is not to be 
a trade in which we, not as indivi- 
duals, but as a whole people, are to 
barter things that we for 
things that we do not ; that it is not 
to bein effect a trade between the agri- 
cultural ion and that of towns. 
This already exists; this trade 
y cherished by the 


was always 
The new trade is to be 


old system. 


ae romana 
to supply the villages with corn as 

osauidiatiiiegend nalina the 
towns with merchandize as well as 
corn ; it is to be practically a trade be- 
tween tailor and tailor for clothes—be- 
tween shoemaker and shoemaker for 


shoes. 

But no such compulsion will rest on 
the foreigner ; on the contrary, a com- 
— will rest upon him to prohibit 

im from taking our goods in exchange 
for hisown. We have thrown open 
our own home-market, but we can go 
no farther. That of other nations is 
closed to us, and it will remain so. His 
government will not permit him to 
carry back our manufactures ; and 
therefore, if he take goods at all, he 
will take certain raw articles which we 
import. This may benefit certain fee- 
ble interests that have but little influ- 
ence on the nation, but it will scarcely 
increase the im trade ; for it will 
diminish the demand of the home-ma- 
nufactuter, to the amount of that of 
the foreign one. The latter will, how- 
ever, take back chiefly money. This, 
say the economists, will be nearly the 
same as taking We cannot be- 
lieve them. The foreigner will come 

pe errs seller. He will scarce~ 
y a single back or mouth. to con- 
sumption ; in so far as he may sell, he: 
will. di our capital and labour ; 
he will diminish our means of buying, 
and the money that will be paid to him 


&e. whieh do not enter into the ques-. 
tion, we are removing such restrictions - 
only as press upon the foreign manu-- 
facturer. Weare removing none that; 
press upon our own, either at home or, 
abroad. The latter is fully supplying 

the market at as low prites as he can; 
well charge ; and the certainty in the. 
future is, , if left. to himself, he: 
will overstock rather than understock, 
it. ‘The certainty, as far as certainty. 
can go, is, that, without the foreigner, ' 
aa will exceed demand, and not, 
o—e supply, In -_ ‘state of 

things, we are bringi oreign ma- 

nufacturer into market ; we are. 
multiplying not consumers, but. 
ducers ; weare i what is 
ly to be su undant, and decreasing: 
what 7 _— — 

It is sai i mightily ily in- 
crease moe We —_ x at it 
again, and again, and again, yet we, 
have not been able to ne ak If 
the foreigner should bring only such, 
goods as we do not produce, and should: 
exchange them for such as we do, this, 
would, we can see clearly, benefit 
trade ; but this kind of cis outof 
the question. Ifthe competition which, 
this will raise would lower prices with- 
out lowering general income, it would. 
benefit trade ; but every one admits, 
that if prices be lowered, rents, wages, 
profits, general income, must be low~, 
ered in proportion. It must sink re« 
venue in at least the same degree as: 
expenditure. Without the addition of 
a single soul to our population from 
abroad, an immense mass. of foreign: 
manufactures, similar to our own, are 
to be constantly poured into the mar« 
ket from abroad. These ate to be ex«' 
changed chiefly for money, rarely for: 
our manufactures ; and the-money 


ur ; and: the: Tew 
ceived for them is to be expended. in. 
other nations, in consuming thé pro» 
duce of other nations. Now if a 
addition were to be thus made ih 
next month to the stock of silks,\or — 
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woollens, or cottons, in the home-mar- 
aatyothet eines bajeed cueing’ glet, 
an causing a glut, 
pe doing trade ere injury. ewe 
cannot see that it would add to con- 
sumption if it lowered income 
with price. We cannot see that it 
could be sold without injuring the sale 
of our own manufacturers to its 
ee ey te 
gularly, without throwing much -o 
our cayital and Jabour out of employ- 
ment. A certain demand will only em- 
ploy 8 certain share of capital and la- 
3 and if new capital and ed 
be employed to satisfy it on one side, 
an equal portion of the old must be left 
idle on the other. If a London shoe- 
maker send shoes to a village to be 
sold, he does not thereby cause the vil- 
to wear more shoes ; if he sell 
t he sends, the village shoemaker 
sells so many pairs less, and he is there- 
by the less able to consume the pro- 
duce of his neighbours. Our own pro- 
ducers have again and again rendered 
themselves too numerous, and over- 
stocked the market, and the conse- 
quences have always been bankruptcy 
and distress. We really cannot see 
that different consequences will follow, 
because the number will be rendered 
too gréat, and the glut will be caused, 
i . Wecannot prevail upon 
oursélves to believe that those who will 
bring more manufactures similar to 
our own into the market than they will 
take out—who will, in reality, brin 
many, and take scarcely any out—a 
who will add nso be eve a 
—can, by an ibility, benefit the 
trade of En feeds f 
- But, say economists, if our ma- 
nufacturers cannot stand their ground, 
they must find other employment for 
their capital and labour. How admi- 
rably consistent this is with the outcry 
that was raised a very few years ago 
against all who wore foreign manufac- 
tures! We shall, we are pretty sure, 
in a few months, see every one turning 
up his nose at British manufactures, 
and arraying himself in foreign ones. 
Liberality is working mighty miracles. 
But where is this other employment 
to be met with? This new system is 
to e not upon one, but upon all 
3 and even now, millions of our 
capital cannot find employment, and 
the labourers in Ireland are nearly 


It is said that competition, (which, 
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by the by, is spoken of as though our 
manufacturers had never before been 
exposed to it,) will.perhaps be the pa- 
rent of beneficial inventions and disco- 
veries. Alas! the hope of this forms 
but a poor basis for legislation, that af- 
fects vitally all the great interests of 
the nation. The genius from which 
such inventions and discoveries flow, 
scarcely appears in the world once in a 
century. But if it do, where will be 
the benefit ? - According to the econo- 
mists, there should be no monopoly of 
workmen, or machinery, or anythin 
else. All should be equally posse 
and known by all nations. According 
to the new system of trade, the Eng- 
lishman and the foreigner must stand 
on an equality in the market ; if the 
former, by any inventions, gain the 
advantage, the restrictions on the lat- 
ter must be relaxed to counterpoise it. 
Without this, free trade cannot exist. 
If our manufacturers, by inventions, 
can undersell the foreign ones, they 
drive the latter out of the market—the 
competition is ended—and the old sys- 
tem of exclusion is virtually re-esta- 
blished. The competition is to be kept 
up—prices are to be kept at the lowest 
—income is to sink with price—and, 
of course, no inventions and discoveries 
can make any alteration. Do our ma- 
nufacturers get better, or so good, pro- 
fits now, as they did before their best 
machinery was invented ? 

Our most valuable trade must ever 
be that with nations which produce 
commodities different from our own— 
with such nations as those of South 
America. By giving to the foreigner 
@ portion of the home-trade, we at the 
same time give him an equal portion 
of this trade. The consumption of the 
raw articles here will be greatly de- 
creased, and the exportation of manu- 
factures for the purchase of these raw 
articles abroad must be decreased in 
proportion. The foreigner will need 
a much greater supply of the raw ar- 
ticles, and he will export a much great- 
er quantity of manufactures to buy 
them with. We shall thus throw 
away just as much of our best foreign 
trade, as of our home-trade. 

The home-trade has ever been the 
grand instrument for enabling our 
manufacturer to carry on his opera- 
tions in the foreign one. Now this is 
to be thrown open to the foreign ma~ 
nufacturer, and while this is the case, 
the latter is to enjoy the monopoly of 
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his own market. We speak only from 
reflection, when we say, that if ascheme 
could be devised for giving the advan- 
tage to the foreign man , for 
filling them with capital and skill, and 
for putting the chief trade of the world 
into their hands, this is that’ scheme. 

It has been said by high authority, 
that the supply of iron falls far below 
the demand. Now, if this were like- 
ly to be the case, not for a few months 
but a number of years, if capital and 
labour were so fully employed that 
none could go to the iron-trade with- 
out leaving more profitable employ- 
ment, then it might be very wise to 
throw this trade open. But we have 
a vast portion of capital and labour un- 
employed, and the probability is, that 
if the trade were not opened, a very 
large share of both would instantly 
enter it, and the supply would be al- 
most at once brought to equal the de- 
mand.. No additional supply, how- 
ever, of British capital and labour is 
to be suffered to enter the trade ; on 
the contrary, the capital and labour of 
Sweden are to be resorted to, to fur- 
nish the iron that mares lacking. We 
really cannot see, that leaving our 
own capital and labour idle to employ 
those of Sweden can benefit our trade. 
There is another consideration. A few 
years since, when the Baltic was clo- 
sed against us, doleful lamentations 
were heard on all hands, because the 
supply of certain articles almost essen- 
tial for our national existence was cut 
off. Our Birmingham and Sheffield 
trade was to be destroyed,—the navy 
was to beruined, and weknow not what 
other calamities were to happen. Ha- 
ving made ourselves independent, we 
are sick of it; we want a change, 
therefore we are resuming our depend- 
ence. ‘ 

The economists declare, that the 
richer our neighbours get—that the 
more we enrich them—the more trade 
they carry on with us, and the more 
we increase our trade. This, applied 
to nations generally as it is, is the most 
perfect fable that was ever flung in the 
teeth of history. When we were poor, 
we bought almost everything of the 
continental nations ; as we got rich, 
we bought less and less, and now we 
buy a very few, comparatively tri- 
fling articles, of them. France is by 
far the richest of the continental na- 
tions, and yet she buys literally no- 
thing of us. Rich as we are, we 
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should buy nothing of France ; but 
she happens to : two or three 
articles that we cannot produce our- 
— Russia, me &e. me 

were bought the most of us ; 
as their wealth has increased, they 
have bought of us less and less. The 
acquisition of riches by us, in many in- 
stances, injured the trade of our neigh- 
bours; the acquisition of riches by 
several other nations, has injured our 
trade greatly. To say that this has 
been owing to the restrictive system, 
is to furnish no answer. The econo- 
mists declare, that although most of 
the continental nations are acting up- 
on this system, still if we fill them 
with wealth we shall make them the 
better customers. 

The cause of this egregious blunder 
may, we think, be discovered. In a 
country town one of the inhabitantsisa 
grocer, another a draper, anda third a 
hosier ; the rest of the inhabitants are 
generally employed in-agriculture. So 
long as each of the three confines him- 
self to his particular articles, the in- 
crease of the wealth of the others in- 
creases to a certain extent his trade. 
If he must sell to them to the amount 
of what he buys of them, the more he 
buys of them the more he will sell. 
But if each be a general trader, if each 


be a grocer, draper and hosier, the in- 
crease of the veniib of one injures the 
others ; it enables him to undersell 
them, and deprive them of connexions, 


If one of them buy of the others, he 
benefits them and injures himself to 
the extent of his purchase ; if they 
buy of him to the same amount, it is 
in reality but the exchange of one 
halfpenny for another. So among na- 
tions, one may manufacture ailks, an- 
other woollens, and. a third cottons. 
So long as each confines itself to its 
particular manufacture, its enriching 
the. others will increase its own trade. 
They will be to it not producing but 
consuming nations ; ¢. e. they will only 
consume and not produce what it pre- 
duces. But if each manufactures silks, 
woollens and cottons, an increase. of 
wealth to one does the others injury ; 
it enables it to gain their connexions. 
If one buy of the others without sell- 
ing in return, it injures its own trade, 
and promotes theirs to the same 
amount ; if they buy of each other, it 
is but the exchange of one halfpenn 
for another. By increasing the wealth 
of such nations as those of South Ames. 
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j saying nothing of other matters, 
ie. alas! is but li 


y aah om 

This difference the economists will 
not see ; they make no distinction be- 
tween @ customer and a rival trades- 
man. Their reasoning holds good so 


-far as regards nations that produce - 


dissimilar articles, but no farther. 
Their scheme if established, would 
certainly have the effect of confining 
every nation to its peculiar article, but 
.it is not established, it cannot be, and 
if it could, it would, as we have al- 
‘ready said, place everything under na- 
tional monopoly, and, allowing for the 
-ruinousconsequences of frequent gluts, 
keep prices at the maximum. 
maintain necessary competition, more 
than one nation must produce the 
-same articles ; these must be rivals in 
-the great market of the world ; and 
it is not more in the nature of thi 
for them to buy of each other, than it 
is for two shoemakers of a village to 
-buy shoes of each other. 
Smith admits, that although we may 
‘make another nation a better neigh- 
bour in time of peace by — 
‘still we thereby make it a more 
enemy in time of war. Toa 
ting nation like ourselves, there is 
something in this -well calculated to 
cause reflection. It may — that 
in times of ity, it may be most 
ruinous pally to add to the trade and 
-wealth of another nation, even though 
-by so doing, we add to our own 
and wealth. We really think that we 
“are far more likely to lose than to gain 
‘by increasing the trade and wealth of 
such countries as France and Russia. 
We'cannot discover what profit we are 
‘to reap in the end from our efforts to 
give { to other nations, when ina 
few years America will be nearly able 
to with us on the ocean single- 
handed, and when, ere ss - 
lity goes, she will be assisted by the 
most powerful European fleets in case 
of war. We are inclined to believe, 
that to sacrifice every other public in- 
terést to trade, at a time when trade 
calls for no sacrifice, and is in a state 
of ‘uniexampled prosperity, is to do 
“trade i the greatest possible in- 


-his ‘prices exceed good 
ones, the market opens itself for fo- 
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fitted to contrive 
for this great empire who can see no- 
thing but its trade. 

If the new gystem, however, had af- 
fected the manufacturers alone, we 
should have remained silent. Th 
certainly are eating in a way whic 
would deter any honest man from 
fighting their battles. The economists, 
and every one else, protest, that our 
manufacturer cannot entcr into com- 
— with the foreigner without 

wering his prices, and that he can- 
not lower his prices unless his expen- 
ses of production be lowered. His 
profits must remain the same, he can- 
hot buy the raw article cheaper, there- 
fore the only means must be to lower 
wages. Wages, it is asserted, cannot 
be lowered if corn be not lowered, and 
of course a clamour is got up for the 
reduction of corn. 

Every oneknows that the farmersand 
their labourers have been for years ina 
state of ‘ruin and misery ; that only a 
single year has elapsed since they began 
to emerge from this state ; that the wa- 

yes of the agricultural labourer are yet 

ittle more than half those of the ma- 
nufacturing labourers ; that the farmer 
is so far from getting exorbitant prices 
that he only gets good remunerating 
ones, and that his profits are far less than 
those of the merchant and manufac- 
turer. Every one knows this, yet no 
one will acknowledge it. The mer- 
chants and manufacturers, men who 
are overburdened with trade, and who 
are making large profits, meet, and 
without making a single inquiry as to 
whether the farmer can sell for lower 
prices or not, they call for that which 
would re-plunge him into ruin. They 
do this that they may retain their pre- 
sent trade and rate of profits. They 
déclare, that their labourers, many of 
whom are earning twenty-five, thirty, 
forty, and fifty shillings weekly, are 
starving from the high prices of corn’; 
and they demand that which would, 
in effect, though not nominally, con- 
tinue to those labourers these wages, 
while it would sink the pittance of the 
husbandry-labourer to salt and pota- 
toes. This is indecent—it is cruel—it 
is scandalous. 

The farmer, it is said, enjoys a mo- 
nopoly ; in the strict sense of the term, 
he enjoys no such thing. So soon ‘as 
remunerating 
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reign corn. Even according to the new 
system, the manufacturer has in effect 
same y that he has. It is 
said, that in reality he taxes the coun- 
try :' those who say this, ought to go to 
some schoolboy to know the meaning 
of the word tax. He fully supplies 
the market at prices which are barely 
proportioned to the prices of other ar- 
ticles, and his profits are lower than 
the generality of profits. Rents are 
rather below than above what they 
ought to be according to general pri- 
ces. The Canada farmer is, just ad- 
mitted into the market, and! yet no- 
thing will do but the admission of the 
farmers of the whole world. The avow- 
ed object of this is, not to keep prices 
stationary, but to sink them. Before 
it is proved that the manufacturers 
will have to lower their prices, when 
it is known that they are paying for 
higher than reasonable wages to many 
of their workmen, and before the cost 
of. a single article is reduced to the 
farmers and landlords, the latter are 
to be compelled to sacrifice their fair 
and just property. 
The economists are at issue touch- 
ing the. way in which foreign corn 
should be itted. Seme will allow 


a peotetng duty, and others will not ; 
altho latter find nothing to 


quarrel. with in protecting duties of 
ten, twenty, thirty, and forty per cent 
to the manufacturer. The protecting 
duty, however, is to the fo- 
reigner to sell much below the present 
prices; if it did not, his- admission 
would be useless. Beforea single grain 
of foreign corn came, corn would 
therefore sink very much. below its 
present value. This would of itself 
throw many labourers out of employ- 
ment, and cause much distress. Many 
farmers are bound by leases—many 
could obtain no immediate allowances 
from their landlords—many are yet in 
embarrassments, and few have been 
able since their days of distress to pro- 
vide anything for emergencies. 

We have at present sufficient corn 
for our consumption ; if any came from 
abroad it would bring with it no con- 
sumers ; machinery, which eats no 
bread, would chiefly fabricate the goods 
to be taken in exchange. Itcould only at 
first operate to cause superabundance. 
Every one knows. that an overstock 
does not sink prices in proportion to 
its extent; that a very one will 
sink them forty or fifty per cent—will 
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cause a glut—create forced sales—and 
spread general ruin. The first foreign 
corn therefore that camé, would act as 
an overstock ; it would, we think, 
from the present rage for speculation, 
and the abundance of corn in many 
foreign parts, bea very large one ; and 
it would, we apprehend, render prices 
ruinous to the foreigner as well as the 
Englishman. Tlie destruction of the 
home demand would scarcely, we 
think, benefit the manufacturer, par- 
ticularly if at the same-moment he had 
to struggle with a glut of manufac- 
tures caused by the foreigner. 

When any excessive supply renders 
the price of manufactures ruinous, the 
manufacturersinstantly discharge their 
men and cease producing. This ina 
fn a gre gy gr — 

ey in again, they employ but 
few men, and produce but little ; they 
can. proportion supply to demand. So 
if, in the next few months, the fo- 
reigner were to glut the market with 
manufactures, our man 
would cease to produce, and the dis- 
tress would not extend beyond a few 
months. When they began again, al- 
though they might not be able to pres 
vent the foreigner from —s much 
of their former trade, ‘still they all 
could continue in business altho 
each must do much less. - This w 
throw a vast portion of capital, and: 
vast mass of labourers, out of. employ~ 
ment, but it would leave employment 
to the masters ; the masters might not 
be able to get fortunes, but they might 
get bread. With the farmers it is and 
would be wholly different. Nomatter 
what glut may be in the market, the 
farmers go on producing the utmost 
grain ; and nothing can prevent them 
from doihg this save absolute ruin 
They are compelled to doit. They 
cannot rid themselves of rents; they 
can only reduce, in a trifling degree; 
their e ; their -land, if laid 
waste, would lose its fertility ; they 
cannot act in-concert ; and however 
ruinous prices may be, my still feel 
that they do the best for themselves 
when they produce the greatest pos- 
sible tity. If therefore. forei 
corn kept constantly arriving, 
mae of the farmers jennie not — 
em mt by each producing 
A a Sana with, their families 
and labourers, would be thrown upen 
the other trades, which are already. 
fully stocked, and which would then 
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be overstocked with eapital and la~ 
bour. 
more knowing of the econo- 
mists admit that foreign corn would 
force an equal quantity of British 
corn out of the market ; and_ they 
y corn-land should. 
be a ea = on — 
own ing, throw a large part 
agricultural population out of employ- 
ment. Now if the manufacturers re- 
tained their monopoly, the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, by increasing the 
eall for manufactures, might, after 
first involving this = of the popula- 
tion in misery and ruin, find it em- 
loyment among the manufacturers. 
; But then at the same moment the mar- 
ket is to be glutted with manufactures 
as well as corn—at the same moment 
a large portion of manufacturing capi- 
tal and labour is to be thrown out of 
employment as well as of agricultural. 
It is by no means certain that the fo- 
reign coru would be paid for by ma- 
sibubaien; Mr Malthus, a short time 
since, thought that we should be sup- 
plied chiefly by France ; and were this 
case, our manufacturers would not 
benefit much by the importation. 
When we see that most of the fo- 
teign farmers, as well as labourers, 
wear almost any wretched clothing 
that will cover their nakedness ; that 
they live chiefly upon rye-bread and 
potatoes ; that they are scarcely better 
consumers than the Irish peasantry ; 
ahd that they are at the mercy of poor, 
iping landlords; we really think 
at their demand would form but a 
miserable compensation to our trade 
for the loss of that of the British ones. 
Were the first years of ruin and 
distress, and of course of disaffection 
and convulsion, over; and were the 
market divided between the foreign 
farmer and the English one ; the price 
would give to the latter barely bread 
and water, while it would give to the 
other : good profits. The protecting 
duty fs to ott wee the price of English 
corn to the lowest figure, while it is to 
advance that of foreign corn. The 
agricultural capital, therefore, of this 
country, would stand still ; that of fo- 
reign countries would increase. The 
increase of population would be met 
by an increase of foreign corn, and in 
all gluts the foreigner would havea 
great advantage over the Englishman. 
Our dependence on other nations, or, 
at the best, rival nations, for bread, 
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would be at the first great, and it 
would keep increasing. We really 
cannot thisk, that for us to place our~ 
selves at the mercy of France and other 
nations for bread, will be good policy. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to 
—_ that it will be-very ruinous po- 
cv. 

Ireland is just beginning to breathe ; 
what would be the effect of a redue~ 
tion in the corn market on Ireland ? 

Some of the economists say that the 
opening of the ports would raise the 
price of corn abroad. No doubt it 
would ; but how far? Only to the fi- 
gure of admission. If it raised them 
above, the additional demard would 
cease. This would give a great stimu- 
lus to foreign production, and in the 
course of a season or two, the foreign 
would be able to sell so low as to drive 
the Englishman out of the market 
without a higher protecting duty. If 
corn is to be raised in price abroad to 
keep the foreign manufacturers out 
of our market, we really think it would 
be much wiser to give our manufac- 
turers a monopoly by legal prohibition 
rather than by the ruin of our agricul- 
ture. We would say much more on 
this point respecting corn, but our li- 
mits forbid us. 

After saying what we have said, we 
shall no doubt be hugely reproached 
for our want of likerality. This will 
give us no concern whatever. When 
it shall be demonstrated to us that li- 
berality is the only test that we should 
use on all oceasions, we will then as- 
sutedly use it, and no other, but un- 
til then, we shall use the tests that 
our fathers used. We shall look at 
wisdom, honesty, and expediency, and 
not at all at liberality. - Liberality is 
a very good thing in its place, but it 
is not to be employed for all purposes. 
It frequently makes people poor, but 
it rarely makes them rich. We are, 
however, to use it to acquire riches ; 
we are to give away trade and wealth, 
that we may increase our trade and 
wealth. We shall have some faith in 
this, when we see the sun shower gold 
upon us, and the moon diamonds, as 
they whirl over us, but not before. 
We cannot approve of that liberality 
which seeks to increase the trade of 
other nations by diminishing, not only 
nominally, but in reality, the income 
of the vast majority of our popula- 
tion ;—we cannot approve of that li- 
berality which, to increase trade, seeks 
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to plunge our agriculturists into dis- 
tress ;—we cannot approve of that li- 

ity which, to increase trade, seeks 
to make us dependent on other na- 
tions for both bread and raiment ;— 
we cannot approve of that liberality, 
which, to secure their present pros- 
perity to the traders, to the compara- 
tively contemptible few, seeks to in- 
salves the vast overwhelming majority 
in distréss and privation. 

After all, we may be in error ; per- 
haps the fact that Parliament; the 
English world, and the statesmen of 
Cockaigne into the bargain, are against 
us; shows tliat we must be in error. 
We aré; however, not convinced that 
we dre so, and we are not among those 
who can suppress their dwn opinions 
to repeat the conflicting ones of other 
men. The new liberal system may be 
the right one, but we are convinced 
that the most powerful book in fact, 
and afgument, that the world eter 
saw, might be written against it. We 
care not what may be said of produc- 
tion comatint, consumption. Our hair 
is not yet whitened with age, and yet 
we have seen sufficient with our eyes 
to convince us, that a great reduction 
of prices must inevitably produce a 
vast portion of ruin and distress ; and 
that to bring a large quantity of ma- 
nufactures and corn into the market, 
when it is already fully stocked, must 
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produce a fearful measure of national: 
calamity. The question, however, is 
now in a way to be decided by experi« 
ment, and we shall look forward to 
the issue with quite as much confi- 
dence as those whom we bs 

It must be borne in mind, that we 
assume, that the new system will ope- 
rate in the way predicted by its au- 
thors. If it do not bring the foreigner 
into the market, if it continue the pro- 
hibitions, our reasoning will not ap- 
ply to it; it will only be the old sys« 
tem with a new name. It must be 
remembered too, that we speak in fax 
vour of the reduction of duties of re- 
venue, and of the abolition of restric- 
tions, not necessary for ion. 
These are, in reality, the only restrie- 
tions that press upon our trade, in our 
poor judgment. 

In conclusion—Parliament, ina time 
of general harmony, has thought pro 
per to take measures which are array< 
ing one great interest against another ; 
in a time of unexampled prosperity, 
and when not a single interest needs 
assistance, it has thought proper to 
take measures which are unsettling all 
the leading interests of the empire. If 
we cannot applaud the wisdom of this, 
we certainly devoutly pray that it may 
produce none of the evils that we an« 
ticipate. 
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Crap. IX. 


We had slept about four or five 
hours, and the short hours of the 
morhing were beginning to be length- 
ened; when. our slumbers were dis- 
turbed by the arrival of a messenger 
from the advanced picquets, who came 
to inforth us that the enemy were mo- 
ving. -As we had lain down in our 
clothés; with all dur accoutrements on, 
We were under aris, and in column, 
in five seconds. It was not, however, 
deemed necessary that any advance on 
our part should be instantly attempt- 
ed. We remained, on the contrary, 
quiet in the church ; but standing in 
our ranks; we were perfectly ready to 
match to ahy quarter where the sound 


of firing mhight bespeak our presence 


necessar y- 
- We had stood thus about half an 
hour; when a second messsnger from 


the out-posts came in, from whom we 
learned, that a blue light had been 
thrown up within the enemy’s lines; 


and that their fires were all freshly 
trimmed. “ Is it oP” said some of 
our oldest veterans ; “ then there will 
be io work for us to-day—they aré 
retreating ;” and so sure enough it 
proved. As soon as dawn begin to 
appear, a patrole was sent forward, 
which returned immediately to state, 
that not a vestige of the French ar 
my was to be found. - Their outposts 
and sentries were withdrawn, their 
ba was all gone, and the whole 


of the right wing had disappeared. 
’- The fact was, that Lor Welling- 


ton’s scheme had succeeded according 
to his expectations. The right of our — 
army, after some very hard fighting, 

turned the enemy’s left ; took posses« 
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sion of most of his redoubts, and got 
into his rear ; which compelled Mar- 
shal Soult, sorely against his inclina- 
tion, to abandon a position more tena- 
ble than any which he had yet occu- 
pied. ‘Towards his right, indeed, as 
I have already mentioned, it would 
have been little short of madness se- 
riously to have attacked him ; nor 
could his left have been broken, but 
for the skilful manceuvring on our 
part, which hindered any reinforce- 
ments from being sent to it. This 
object being attained, however, to re- 
main, at least with safety, even for a 
single day longer, on his ground, was 
impossible, and hence Soult only show- 
ed his wisdom and sound judgment 
by seizing the first favourable oppor- 
tunity to retire. 

The intelligence of the enemy’s re- 
treat was received, as such intelligence 
is usually received, with great satis- 
faction. Not that we felt the smallest 
disinclination to renew the battle— 

uite the reverse ; but there is some- 
ing in the idea of pursuing a flying 
enemy, far more exhilarating than in 
any other idea to which the human 
mind gives harbour ; and this we ex- 
rienced, on the present occasion, to 
its full extent. We had scarcely learn- 
ed that the French troops had desert- 
ed their works, when an order arri- 
ved to advance ; and that we prepa- 
= to obey with the most hearty good 
will. 

Whilst the men were swallowing a 
hasty meal, preparatory to the com- 
mencement of tlie march, I went, with 
two or three others, to visit the spot 
where we had deposited such of our 
messmates as fell in the battle of yes- 
terday. It is not often that a soldier 
is so fortunate—if, indeed, the thing 
be worth estimating as fortunate—as 
to be laid in his last rest in consecra- 
ted d. Our gallant comrades en- 
joyed that privilege on the present oc- 
casion. The soldiers had collected 
them from the various spots where 
they lay, and brought them in, with 
a sort of pious respect, to the church- 
yard. Here they dug a grave—one 
grave, it is true, for more than one 
body ;. but what boots it? and here 


they entombed them, carefully tear- . 


ing up the green sod, and carefully re- 
placing it upon the hillock. For my 
own part, I had little time to do more 
than wish rest to their souls; for the 
corps was already in motion, and in 
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five minutes we were in the line of 
march. 

It was as yet quite dark, consequent- 
ly objects could not be distinguished 
at any considerable distance ; but the 
farther we proceeded, the more strong- 
ly the day dawned upon us. Having 
cleared the village, we came to a bridge 
thrown across a little brook, for the 

ion of which a good deal of 
fighting had taken place towards even- 
ing on the day before. Here we found 
several French soldiers lying dead, as 
well as one of our owm men, who had 
ventured too far in pursuit of the ene- 
my. A little way beyond the bridge, 
again, and to the left of the road, stood 
a neat chateau of some size. . This 
our advanced party was ordered to 
search ; and, as I chanced to be in 
command of the detachment, the of- 
fice of conducting the search devolved 
upon me. 

I found the house furnished after 
the French fashion, and the furniture 
in a state of perfect preservation ; nor 
did I permit the slightest injury to be 
done to it by my men. The only ar- 
ticle, indeed, which I was guilty of 
plundering, was a grammar of the Spa~ 
nish language, thus entitled, ‘‘ Gram- 
maire et Dictionnaire Francois et Es- 
pagnol—Nouvellement Revi, Corri- 
gé et Augmenté par Monsieur De 
Maunory: Suivant l’Usage de Ja Cour 
d’Espagne.” Upon one of the boards 
is written, appartient a Lassalle Bri- 
guette, Lassallee. The book is still 
in my possession, and as our countries 
are now at peace, I take this opportu- 
nity of informing Mr Briguette, that 
I am quite ready to restore to him his 
property, provided he will favour me 
with his address. Of course, Mon-« 
sieur Briguette, like all the rest of the 
civilized world, reads Maga regular< 


ly. 

The room from which I took the 
volume just alluded to was the libra~ 
ry, and by no means badly stored with 
books. I had not, however, much 
time to decipher the title pages, for, 
independently of the necessity under 
which I lay of pushing forward as 
soon as I had ascertained that none of 
the enemy were secreted here, my at- 
tention was attracted by a mass of 
letters scattered over the floor. ‘The 
reader may judge of my surprise, 
when, on lifting one to examine its 
contents, I found it to be in the hand- 
writing of my own father, and ad. 
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dressed to myself. It was of a later 
date, too, than any communication 
which I had received from home ; 
and beside it were lying about twenty 
others, directed to different officers in 
the same division with myself. This 
let me into a secret. The house in 
which I now stood bad been the offi- 
cial head-quarters of Marshal Soult. 
A courier, who was bringing letters 
from Lord Wellington’s head-quar- 
ters, had been cut off by a patrole of 
the enemy’s cavalry ; and hence all 
our epistles, including sundry Jil/et- 
doux from fair maidens at home, had 
been subjected to the scrutiny of the 
French marshal and his staff. 
Leaving other letters to their fate, 
I put: my own in my pocket, and, 
stuffing my volume of plunder into 
my bosom, pushed on. About a hun- 
dred yards in the rear of the chateau 
we arrived at the first line of works, 
. consisting of a battery for two guns, 
with a deep trench in front of it. It 
was flanked, both on the right and 
left, by farm-houses, with a godd deal 
of plantation, and a couple of garden 
walls, and would have cost our people 
no inconsiderable loss had we been 
fool-hardy enough to attack it. This 
battery was erected just upon the 
commencement of the rising ground. 
On passing it, we found ourselves on 
the face of a bare hill, about the 
length, perhaps, of Shooter's Hill, and 
not dissimilar in general appearance, 
the summit of which was covered b 
three redoubts, connected the one wi 
the other by two open batteries. As 
we passed » we could not but re- 
mark to ourselves, how painful must 
have been the feelings of the French 
general, when he found himself com- 
to abandon his works, without 
an opportunity being given of putting 
their Utility to the proof; and we, of 
course, paid the compliments, which 
were his due, to our own leader, who, 
by his judicious arrangements, hed 
rend these works perfectly unpro- 
fitable. , 
We had just cleared the entrench- 
ments, when a cry arose from the rear, 
“‘ make way for the cavalry.” Our 
men a7 inclined to the right 
of ghe road, w. on the 12th wn 16th 
light dragoons rode past at a quick trot, 
ending out half a troop before them 
to feel their way. The object of this 
movement, as we afterwards found, 


was to hinder, if paggple; the destruc- 
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tion of the bridge at St Jean de Luz, 
But the attempt succeeded only in 
part, the enemy having already set fire 
to their train. 

‘* Push on, push on,” was now the 

word. We accordingly quickened our 
pace, and reached St Jean de Luz 
about nine o'clock; but we were too 
late to secure a passage of the Nivelle, 
the bridge being completely in ruins. 
Our cavalry had reached it only in 
time to see the mine exploded which 
the French troops had: dug in its cen- 
tre arch ; and hencea halt became ab- 
solutely necessary, tilk the;chasm thus 
- should ably . The ef- 
ect was remar ‘stfiking. The 
whole of the first and fifth divisions, 
with the King’s German’ legion, se~ 
veral brigades of Portuguese, and two 
divisions of Spanish troops, came pour- 
ing up, till the southern suburb of 
St Jean de Luz was-filled with armed 
men, to the number of, perhaps, twen< 
ty or thirty thousand. 

It is, probably, needless for me to 
say, that we found St Jean de Luz, 
for the most. part, abandoned by its 
inhabitants. A few indeed remained ; 
and these consulting, as under such 
circumstances people are justified in 
consulting, their own safety only, wel- 
comed us by waving their handker-~ 
chiefs from the windows, and shout- 
ing, Vivent les Anglois. Those who 
thus met us were, however, of the 
lowest description, all the gentry and 
municipality having fied; though 
they, too, returned after a few days, 
and placed themselves under our pro= 
tection. They were faithfully guards 
ed against insult; nor were our -sol- 
diers permitted to exact anything 
from the inhabitants without paying 
for it whatever was demanded. 

Whilst we were waiting till» thé 
bridge should be so far repaired as to 
permit the infantry to cross, I) ha 
pened to stray a little from the main 
street, and beheld, in a lane which 
ran parallel with the river, a spectacle 
exceedingly shocking. I saw no few- 
er than fifty-three donkeys standing 
with the sinews of the hinder legs cut 
through. On inquiring from an in-~ 
habitant the cause of this, he told me, 
that these poor brutes, being, over- 
loaded with the baggage of the French 
army, had knocked up; when ‘the 
soldiers, rather than suffer them to 
fall into our harids in a serviceable 
condition, hamstrung them ail. Why 





they were not merciful enough to 

— — I know not; unless, in- 

F were apprehensive of cau- 

ing an om among us by the report ; 

what -= caution hindered we 

performed. ‘The poor creatures were 
all shot dead ere ee emmy 

The town of St Jean de Luz covers 
about as much ground, and, I should 
brn contains about as many inha~ 

tants, as Carlisle or Canterbury. It 
is divided into two parts by the river 
Nivelle, which falls into the sea about 
a couple or three miles below, at a 
village, or rather port, called Lecoa. 
Like other French towns of its size, 
St Jean de Luz is not remarkable for 
its air of neatness ; but there is a 
good market-place in it, two or three 
churches, mn a theatre. The Ni- 
velle, where it flows through the city, 
may be about the width of the Eden, 
or the Isis; it is rendered passable, 
and the two quarters of the city are 
connected, by a stone bridge of three 
arches ; besides which, the stream it- 
self is fordable, both for cavalry and 
infantry, at low water. When we 
came in this morning the tide was up, 
but it had been for some time on the 
turn ; and hence, in about a couple of 
hours, we were perfectly independent 
of the repairs. By this time, however, 
the broken arch had been united by 
means of planks and beams of wood ; 
but as the junction was none of the 
imost firm, it was deemed prudent to 
send the troopers through the water, 
whilst the infantry only should cross 
by the bridge. Along with the caval- 

was sent the artillery also; and 

us, by noon, on the 11th of Novem- 

ber; the whole of the left column had 
the Nivelle. 

We had hardly quitted St Jean de 
Luz, when the weather, which during 
the entire morning had looked sus- 
picious, broke ; and a cold heavy 
rain began to fall. This lasted with- 
out any intermission till dark; by 
which means our march became the 
reverse of agreeable, and we felt as if 
we would have given the enemy a safe- 
conduct as far as Bayonne, in return 
for a permission to halt, and dry our- 
selves before a fire. But of halting no 
hint was dropped, nor was it till our 
advanced-guard came up with the rear 
of the French army, posted in the vil- 

of Bedart, and the heights ad- 
joining, that any check was given to 
our progress. As it was now late, the 
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sun having set, and twilight coming 
on, it was not judged expedient to dis~ 
lodge the enemy till morning ; in consé- 
quence of which our troops were com~ 
manded to halt. There was, however, 
no cover for them. Only a few cattages 
stood near the road, and the tents were 
at least fourteen miles in the rear ; this 
night was accordingly spent by most 
of us on the wet ground. 

From the moment that the rain be- 
gan to fall, we remarked that the Spa- 
nish, and in some instances the Portu- 
guese troops, setting the commands of 
their officers at defiance, left their 
ranks and scattered themselves over 
the face of the country. Whilst this 
was going on, I have good reason to 
believe that several horrible crimes 
were perpetrated. Of the French pea~ 
sants, many, trusting to our proclama- 
tions, remained quietly in their houses ; 
these were in too many instances plun- 
dered and cruelly treated by the marau- 
ders, who were, I suspect, urged on 
to the commission of numerous atro- 
cities, by a feeling far more powerful 
than the desire of plunder—revenge— 
astrong and overwhelming thirst of ven- 
geance, drew, I am convinced, many 
to the perpetration of the most terrible 
deeds ; indeed, one case of the kind 
came under my own immediate notice, 
which I shall here relate. 

About three o'clock this afternoon; 
a temporary check took place in the 
line of march, when the corps to which 
I belonged was about two miles dis- 
tant from Bedart. <A brigade of ca- 
valry alone was in front of us ; a Portu- 
guese brigade, including one regiment 
of cacadores, was in our rear. Whilst 
we were standing still in our places, 
the cacadore regiment, breaking its 
ranks, rushed in a tumultuous mans 
ner towards two or three cottages on 
the left of the road. The officers with 
the utmost difficulty recalled them, 
but a few individuals, as the event 
proved, succeeded in their effort of in- 
subordination. These, however, were 
not noticed at the time, and it was 
thougtt that all were where they 
ought to be. 

A little way, perhaps a couple of 
hundred yards in front, stood another 
French cottage, surrounded by a gar- 
den, and perfectly detached from all 
others. In about five minutes after 
order had been restored, we heard a 
female shriek come from that cottage. 
It was followed»by the report of a 
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just as we neared the door, a cacadore 
rushed out, and attempted to elude us. 
But he was hotly pursued and taken. 
When he was t back, we enter- 
ed the cottage, and to our horror, we 
= _ 9 ee a all — 
ife of the t, lyi 
‘The ortuguese preten 
not to deny having trated these 
murders. He , on the contrary, 
—— toa pitch of frenzy. “ They 
murd my father, they. cut my 
mother’s throat, and they ravished my 
sister,” said he, “‘ aud I vowed at the 
time, that I would put to death the 
first French family that fell into my 
hands. You may hang me, if you 
will, but I have kept my oath, and I 
care not for dying.” It is unnecessary 
to add that the man was hanged ; 
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indeed, nofewer than eighteen Spanish 
and Portuguese iers were tucked 
up, in the course of this and the follow 


that if any shadow of excuse for mtr- — 
der can be framed, the unfortunate Por- 
tuguese who butchered this French 
family, deserves the benefit of it. 

I have said that the part of 
the left column spent this night in no 
very comfortable plight, upon the wet 
ground. For ves, We were mo- 
ved into what had once been a 
field, just at the base of the hill of 
Bedart ; but which, with the tread of 
men’s feet, and horses’ hoofs, was now 
battered into mud. Here, with the 
utmost difficulty, we succeeded in 
lighting fires, round which we crowd- 
ed as we best might. But the rain 
still came down in torrents, and 
though our lad arrived shortly after 
with the cloaks, and rations of beef, 
and biscuit, and rum, were issued out 
. us, mee enumerate this amo 

e nights of pure enjoyment, whi 
my life, as a soldier, has frequently 
brought in my way. 


CuarTer X. 


Pid ~ ord a next onner ed: 
found m: ing ina ect pud- 
dle, beside the ‘aotaylog embers of a 
fire. The rain had come down so in- 
cessantly, and with such violence du- 
ring the night, that my cloak, though 
excellent of its kind, stood not out 
against it ; and I was now as thorough- 
ly saturated with water as if I had 
been dragged through the Nivelle. Of 
course, my sensations were not of a 
very pleasant nature ; but I consider- 
ed that I was far from singular in my 
condition, and, like my comrades, f 
laughed at an evil for which there was 
no remedy. ; 
Having remained under arms till 
day had fully dawned, we began to 
make ready for a farther advance. 
When we lay down on the preceding 
evening, several brigades — 
‘were in ion of the vil- 
lage of Bedart. PrThese, of course, we 
laid our account with attacking ; but 
on sending forward a patrol, it was 
found that the village had been aban- 
doned, and that Soult had fallen back 
to his entrenched camp, in front of 


Bayonne. Our was according- 
ly dismissed, we remained in the 
same situation for about four hours’; 
when the arrival of the tents and bag 
gage invited as to make ourselves 
ee comfortable. For this 
ur the bri was moved about 
ekereerer doe to the left of the 
main road ; and there, on.a skirt of 
turf comparatively sound and’ un- 
broken, the camp was pitched. 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
tents, stood a small farm-house, or fa= 
ther a large cottage, containing three 
rooms and a kitchen. Hither a good 
many of the officers, and myself among 
the number, removed their cariteéns 
and portmanteaus ; till no fewer than 
forty-five individuals, including ser- 
vants as well as masters, found a tem- 
porary shelter under its roof. I am 
sure, after all, that I wasnot more com- 
fortable here than I should have been 
in my tent; but ¥ fancied that to 
sleep upon a bed once more, even 
though that bed was a French ‘one, 
would prove a luxury; and I ‘made 
the experiment. It is needless to add, 





that the bed contained whole hordes 
of living occupants besides myself ; 
and that I ed not again to dis- 
pute with the possession of their 
ancient domain. 

From the 12th to the ay of Nov. 
nothing occurred to m , nor were 
any movements made by the left of 
the British army worthy of being re- 
peat The rain continued with 

y any interruption during the 
whole of this time, rendering the cross 
roads utterly impassable for artillery, 
and holding out no prospect of fresh 
battle, or fresh adventures. It was, 
indeed, manifest, that the troops could 
not be kept much longer in the field, 
withoutmaterial injury to their health, 
which began already to be threatened 
with dysentery and ague. Nor is it 
surprising, that the case should be so; 
for the tents were not proof against 
showers so heavy and so incessant as 
those which fell ; and canvass, when 
once completely soaked, admits water 
to pass through like a sieve. The con- 
sequence was, that our men were never 
dry, and many n to exhibit symp- 
toms of the complaints above alluded 


Under these circumstances we re- 
ceived, with sincere rejoicing, an or- 
der in the evening of the 17th, to 
strike our tents at dawn next morning, 
and to march into winter-quarters. 
The rain descended, however, in such 
torrents, that though a temporary in- 
convenience promised to lead to per- 
manent ort, it was deemed pru- 
dent to delay fulfilling that order, for 
at least some hours. We scvordingly 
remained quiet till about one o’cloc 
in the afternoon of the 18th, when the 
weather breaking up, and the sun 
shining out, our camp was struck, and 
we turned our faces towards the can- 
tonments which had been allotted to 


us. 

Having cleared the few fields which 
intervened between the situation of 
the camp and the high road, we left 
Bedart behind, and took a retrograde 
direction towards St Jean de Luz, 
We had not, however, proceeded above 
five or six miles, and were still a full 
league distant from the town, when 
we filed off by a narrow cross road to- 
wards the left, and made for a piece 
of elevated country, over which about 
half a dozen farm-houses were scatter- 
ed. ‘These were assigned to the corps 
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to which I belonged. We according] 
halted on a sort of common, near the 
centre of them, and havingeast lots as 
to which house should fall to the share 
of the different companies, Graham, 
myself, and two others, with about one 
hundred men, took possession of one, 
~~ which we were perfectly satis- 
. It would be difficult for an ordinary 
reader to form any adequate notion of 
the extreme satisfaction which soldiers 
experience, when first they establish 
themselves in winter-quariers. As 
long as the weather continues fine, and 
summer suns shed their influence over 
it, there are, indeed, few places more 
agreeable than a camp. But it is not 
so after the summer > departed. I 
have already hinted, that against 
heavy and continued rains, a tent sup- 
plies but a very inadequate shelter. A 
tent is, moreover, but a narrow cham- 
ber, in which it is not easy so much as 
to stand upright, excepting im one 
spot; and where all opportunity of 
locomotion is denied.. ‘Then it fur- 
nishes little protection against cold, to 
light a fire within being impossible, 
on account of the smoke ; and hence 
the only means of keeping yourself 
warm is, to wrap your cloak or a 
blanket about you, and to lie down. 
Occasionally, indeed, I have seen red- 
hot shot employed as heaters ; but the 
kind of warmth which arises from 
heated iron is, at least to me, hardly 
more agreeable than that which is pro- 
duced by charcoal. In a word, however 
enthusiastic a man may be in his pro- 
fession, he begins, about the end of 
October or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, to grow heartily tired of campaign- 
ing; and looks forward to a few weeks’ 
rest, and a substantial protection 
against cold and damps, with almost 
as much pleasure as he experiences 
when the return of spring calls him 
one’: more into the field. 

The farm-houses in the south of 
France, like those in the neighbourin 
country of Spain, are rarely provid 
with fire-places in anyother apart- 
ment besides the kitchen. It is, in- 
deed, customary. for families to live, 
during the winter months, entirely 
with. their servants; and hence the 
want of a fire-place in the parlour is 
not felt any more than in the bed- 
rooms. I observed, likewise, that hard- 
ly any maison of the kind was fur- 
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nished with glazed windows ; wooden 
lattices pare universally sub- 
stituted. These, during the summer 
months, are kept open all day, and 
closeil only at night ; and I believe 
that the extreme mildness of the cli- 
mate renders an open window, at such 
seasons, very agreeable. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, we anticipated 
no slight annoyance from the absence 
of these two essential matters, a chim- 
ney and a window, in our room ; and we 
immediately set our wits to work for 
the removal of both causes of com- 
plaint. 

Both Graham’s servant and my own 
chaneed to be exceedingly ingenious 
fellows ; the former, in particular, 
could, to use a vulgar phrase, turn his 
hand toanything. Under hisdirections 
we set a party of men to work, and 
knocking a ho one corner of 
our room, we speedily converted it 
into a fire-place. ‘Io give vent to the 
smoke, we took the trouble to build 
an external chimney, carrying it up as 
high as the roof of the house; and 
our pride and satisfaction were neither 
of trifling, when we found that 
it drew to admiration. I mean not to 
commend the masonry for its ele- 
gance, nor to assert the sort of 
buttress now produced, added, in any 
degree, to the general a nce of 
the house; but it had effect of 
rendering our apartment exceedingly 
comfortable, and that was the sole ob- 
ject which we had in view. 

Having thus provided for our 
warmth, the next thing to be done 
was to manufacture such a window as 
might supply us with light, and, at 
the same time, resist the weather. For 
this purpose we lifted a couple of lat- 
tices from their hinges ; and having 
cut out four pannels in each, we co- 
vered the spaces with white paper 
soaked in oil. The light thus admit- 
ted was not, indeed, very brilliant, but 
it was sufficient for all our purposes ; 
and we found, when the storm again 
returned, that our oil-paper stood out 
against it stoutly. Then, having swept 
our floor, unpacked and arranged the 
contents of our canteen, and provided 
good dry hay-sacks for our couches, 
we felt as if the whole world could 
have ied no better or more desi- 
rable habitation. 

in build the chimney, and con- 

t the window, furnished occupa- 
tion enough for one day ; the next 
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was spent in cutting wood, and laying 
ina store of fuel against the winter. In 
effecting this, it must be confessed, 
that we were not over fastidious as to 
the source from which it was derived ; 
and hence a greater number of fruit 
trees were felled and cut to pieces; 
than, perhaps, there was any positive 
necessity to destroy. But it is impos- 
sible to guard against every little ex 
cess, when troops have established © 
themselves in an enemy’s country ; 
and the French have just cause of 
thankfulness, that so little compara- 
tive devastation marked the progress 
of our armies. ‘Their own, it is well 
known, were not remarkable for their 
orderly conduct in such countries as 
they overran. B 

I have dwelt upon these little eir- 
cumstances longer, perhaps, than their 
insignificance in the eyes of my reader 
may warrant; but I could not help it. 
There is no period of my life on which 
I look back with more unmixed plea- 
sure, than that which saw me, for the 
first time, set down in winter quar- 
ters. And hence every trifling event 
connected i it, — unim- 
portant to others, appears reverse 
of unimportant to oi And such, I 
believe, is universally the-case, when 
a man undertakes to be his own bio- 
grapher. Things and occurrences 
which, to the world at large; seem 
wholly undeserving of record, his 
own feelings prompt him. to. detail 
with unusual minuteness, even th 
he may be conscious all the while that 
he is entering upon details which his 
readers will scarcely take the trouble 
to follow. 

Having thus rendered our quarters 
as snug as they were capable of being 
made, my friend and myself procéed- 
ed daily into the adjoining woods in 
search of game; and as the frost set 
in, we found them amply stored, not 
only with hares and rabbits, but with 

s, snipes, and other birds. of pas- 
sage. We were not, however, so for~ 
tunate as to fall in with any of the 
wild boars which are said to frequent 
these thickets, though we devoted 
more than one morning to the search ; 
but we managed to supply our own 
table, and the table of several of our 
comrades, with a very addi- 
tion to the lean beef which was issued 
out to us; Nor were other luxuries 
wanting. The peasantry, having re- 
covered their confidence, returned in 
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great numbers to their homes, and sel- 
failed to call at our mansion once 
or twice a-week, with wine, fresh 
bread, cyder, and bottled beer ; by the 
help of which, we continued to fare 
well as long as our fast-diminishing 
stock of money lasted. I say fast-di- 
minishing stock of money, for as yet 
no addition had been made to that 
which each of us brought with him 
from England ; and though the pay 
of the army was now six months in 
arrear, but faint hopes were entertain- 
ed of any immediate donative. 

It was not, however, among regi- 


mental and other inferior officers alone, _ 


that this period of military inaction 
was esteemed and acted upon as one 
of enjoyment. Lord Wellington’s fox- 
hounds were unkennelled ; and he 
himself took the field regularly twice 
a-week, as if he had been a denizen of 
Leicestershire, or any other sporting 
county in England. I need not add, 
that few packs, in any county, could 
be better: attended. Not that the 
horses of all the huntsmen were of the 
best breed, or of the gayest appear- 
ance ; but what was wanting in indi- 
vidual splendour, was made up by the 
number of Nimrods ; nor would it be 

to diseover a field more fruitful 


aughable occurrences, which no 


man more heartily enjoyed than the 
t Marquis himself. When the 

nds were out, he was no longer the 
commander of the forces ; the General- 
in-Chief of three nations, and the re- 
presentative of three sovereigns; but 
the gay, merry, country gentleman, 
who rode at everything, and laughed 
as loud when he fell himself, as when 
he witnessed the fall of a brother- 


sportsman. 

Thus passed about twenty days, du- 
wing the greater number of which the 
sky was clear, and the air cold and 
bracing. Occasionally, indeed, we va- 
ried our sporting life by visits toSt Jean 
de Luz, and other towns in the rear ; 
and by seeking out old friends in other 
divisions of the army. Nor were:we 
altogether without military occupation. 
Here aon there a redoubt was thrown 
up, é purpose of rendering our 
position doubly secure ; whilst the va- 
rious brigades of each division relieved 
one another in taking the outpost 
duty. -A trifling skirmish or two, tend- 
ed likewise to keep us alive ; but these 
were followed by no movement of im- 
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portance, nor werethey very fataleither 
to the enemy or ourselves. 

The position which Lord Welling- 
ton had taken up, extended from the 

i of Bedart on the left to a place 
called Garret’s House on the right. 
It embraced various other villages, 
such as that of Arcanques, Gauthong, 
&c. &c., between these points, and 
kept the extremities of the line at a 
distance of perhaps six or seven miles 
from each other. To a common ob- 
server it certainly had in it nothing 
imposing, or calculated to give the idea 
of great natural strength. On the left, 
in particular, our troops, when called 
into the field, occupied a level plain ; 
wooded indeed, but very little broken ; 
whilst at different points in the centre 
there were passes, easy of approach, 
not defensible in any extraordinary 
degree. But its strength was well tried, 
as I shall take occasion shortly to re- 
late, and the issue of the trial proved 
that no error had been committed in its 
selection. 

Of the manner in which the right 
and centre columns were disposed, I 
knew but little. The left column con- 
sisting of the first and fifth divisions ; 
of two or three brigades of Portuguese 
infantry, one brigade of light and one 
of heavy cavalry was thus posted : The 
town of St Jean de Luz, in which Lord 
Wellington had fixed his quarters, was 
occupied by three or four battalions of 

; its suburbs were given up to 
such corps of the German legion as 
were attached to the first division. In 
and about the town, the light cavalry 
was likewise quartered ; whilst the 
heavy was sent back to Andage and 
the villages near it, on account of the 
facility of procuring forage; which 
there existed. The Spaniards again 
had fallen back as far as Irun, and 
were not brought up dyring the re- 
mainder of the winter ; but the Por- 
tuguese regiments were scattered, as 
we were scattered, among a number of 
detached cottages near the road. In 
the village of Bedart was posted the 
fifth division, with three or four pieces 
of field artillery, and the men and 
horses attached to them ; and toit, the 
duty of watching the enemy, and 
keeping possession of the ground on 
which the picquets stood, was commit- 
ted. Thus along the line of the high- 
road was housed a corps of about, fif- 
teen thousand infantry, twelve Rim 
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dred cavalry, and a due proportion of 
arti miopeti under the immediate 
command of Sir John Hope. 

In direct communication with the 
head of this column, was the light di- 
vision, under the command of Major- 
General Brown Allen. It consisted of 
the 52d, 43d, and 95th regiments, of a 
brigade or two of cacadores, and mus- 
tered in all about four or five thousand 
bayonets. These occupied the church 
and village of Arcanques, situated up- 
on a rising ground, and of considerable 
natural strength. Beyond this divi- 
sion again, lay the 4th; in connexion 
with which were the 3d, the 7th, and 
the 2d divisions, whilst the 6th took 
post a little in the rear, and acted as a 
reserve, in case a reserve should be 
wanting. 


CHAP. 


I wap been out with my gun durin 
the whole of the 8th of December, an 
returned at a late hour in the evening, 
not a little weary with wandering, 
when the first intelligence communi- 
cated to me was, that the corps had 
received orders to be under arms at an 
early hour next morning, when the 
whole of the army should advance. 
In a former chapter, I have hinted, that 
a continued tract of rainy weather 
drove Lord Wellington earlier than he 
had designed, and against his inclina- 
tion, into winter-quarters. The con- 
sequence was, that the position of the 
army was not in every respect to his 
mind. The right, in particular, was 
too far thrown back ; and the course of 
the Nivelle interfered in a very incon- 
venient degree with the communica- 
tion between it and the left. We were 
accordingly given to understand, that 
the object of our present movement 
was merely to facilitate the crossing of 
that river by Sir Rowland Hill’s corps, 
and that.as soon as this object was at- 
tained, we should be permitted to re- 
turn in peace to our comfortable quar- 
ters. 

In consequence of this information, 
Graham and myself made fewer pre- 

arations than we had been in the ha- 
bit of making on other and similar oc- 
~casions. Instead of packing up our 
baggage, and ordering out our sump- 
ter-pony and faithful Portuguese, as 
we had hitherto done, we. left every- 


thing in our apartment, in its ordinary 
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I have said that Lord Wellington’s 
head-quarters were in the town of St 
Jean de Luz. Here also Sir John 
Hope, and several generals of division 
and of brigade, established themselves ; 
and here all the general staff of the 
army was posted. Of course the place 
was kept in a state of warlike gaiety, 
such as it had not probably witnessed 
before, at least in modern times ; but 
everything was done which could. be 
done to conciliate the affections of the 
inhabitants ; nor was the slightest out- 
rage or riot permitted. Such is the 
manner in which the British army was 
disposed of, from the 18th of Novem- 
ber, when it first went into canton- 
ments, till the 9th of December, when 
it was found necessary once more to 
take the field. 


XI. 


condition. Strict charges were indeed 
given to the servants, that a cheerful 
fire and a substantial meal should be 
prepared against our return in the 
evening ; but we put up neither food 
nor clothes for immediate use, in full 
expectation that such things would not 
oh aight of tho oh passed quiet 
The night of the 8t quietly 
over, and I arose about two hours be- 
fore dawn on the 9th, ectly fresh, 
and, like those around me, in hi 
— We had been so long idle, 
that the near prospect of a little fight- 
ing, instead of creati y sen- 
sations, was viewed with sincere de- 
light ; and we took our places, and be- 
gan our march towards the high-road, 
in silence, it is true, but with extreme 
good will. There we remained sta- 
tionary till the day broke ; when the 
word being given toadvance, we pointed 
forward in the direction of Bayonne. 
The brigade to which I belonged 
took post at the head of the Ist divi- 
sion, and immediately in the rear of 
the 5th. This situation afforded to me, 
on several occasions, as the inequalities 
of the road placed me, from timeto time, 
on the summit of an eminence, very 
favourable opportunities of beholdi 
the whole of the warlike mass, whi 
was moving ; nor is it easy to imagine 
a more imposing or more elevating 
spectacle. The entire left wing of the 
army advanced, in a single continuous 
column, by the main , and covered, 
at the most moderate computation, a 
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of fout miles. As far, indeed, as 
eye could reach, nothing was to be 
seen except swarms of infantry, clothed 
not only in scarlet, but in green, blue, 
and brown uniforms ; whilst here and 
there a brigade of four or six guns 
ied a vacant space between the 
last files of one division and the first of 
another. The rear of all came to the 
cavalry ; but of their appearance I was 
unable accurately to judge, they were 
so distant. 

We had proceeded about five miles, 
and it was now seven o'clock, when, 
our advanced guard falling in with 
the French picquets, a smart skirmish 
began. It was really a beautiful sight. 
The enemy made, it is true, no very 
diermined: stand, but they gave not 
up a rood of ground, without exchan- 
ging a few shots with their assailants ; 
who pressed forward, vigorously in- 
deed, but with all the caution and 
circumspection which mark the ad- 
vance of a skilful skirmisher. The 
column, in the meanwhile, moved 
slowly but steadily on; nor was it 
once called upon, during the whole of 
the day, to deploy into line. 

When the light troops of an army 
are engaged, as ours were this morn- 
ing, the heavy infantry is necessitated 
to march at a slow rate ; whilst, ever 
and anon, a short halt or check takes 
place. These halts occurred to-day 
with unusual frequency. The fact, I 
believe, was, that Lord Wellington 
had no desire to bring his left into 
determined action at all. This object 
was fully attained as long as he kept 
the right of the enemy in a state of 
anxiety andirresolution,but the ground 
which we gained was in no degree im- 
portant to the furtherance of the sole 
design which he had in view. Of 
course, the tardiness of our motions 
gave a better opportunity of watching 
the progress of those connected with 
us; nor have I ever belield a field- 
day at home, more regularly and more 
elegantly gone through, than this tri- 
fling affair of the ninth of December. 

It was getting somewhat late, per- 
haps it might be three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when our column, hav- 
ing overcome all opposition, halted on 
some rising ground, about three miles 
from the walls of Bayonne. From 
this point ‘we obtained a perfect view 
of the out-works of that town, as 
well as of the formidable line of for- 
tifieations which Soult had thrown up, 
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along the course of the Adour ; but 
of the city itself, we saw but little, 
on account of several groves of lofty 
elm and other trees, which intervened. 
It will readily be imagined that we 
turned our glasses towards the en- 
trenched camp, with feelings véry dif- 
ferent from those which actuate an 
ordinary observer of the face of a 
strange country. That the French 
marshal had been at work upon these 
lines, not only from the moment of 
his last defeat, but from the very first 
day of his assuming the command of 
the army of Spain, we were quite 
aware ; and hence we were by no means 
surprised at beholding such an obsta- 
cle presented to our farther progress 
in France. But I cannot say that the 
sight cast even a damp upon our usual 
confidence. We knew that whatever 
could be done to render these mighty 
preparations useless, our gallant ge- 
neral would effect ; and perhaps we 
were each of us vain enough to believe, 
that nothing could resist our own in- 
dividual valour. Be that as it may, 
though we freely acknowledged that 
many a brave fellow must find a grave 
ere these works could come into our 
possession, we would have advanced 
to the attack at the instant, not only 
without reluctance, but with the most 
perfect assurance of success. 

The sound of firing had now gra- 
dually subsided ; the enemy having 
withdrawn within their entrench- 
ments, and our skirmishers being call- 
ed in to join their respective corps. 
The left column, dividing itself ac- 
cording to its brigades, had taken post 
along a ridge of high ground ; and 
our men, piling their arms, set about 
lighting fires in all directions ; when 
I wandered from the corps, as my in- 
variable custom was, in search of ad- 
ventures. I had strolled forward for 
the purpose of obtaining, if possible, 
a more perfect view of the enemy’s 
lines ; and was stepping across a ditch 
on my return, when a low groan, as 
if from some person in acute pain, at~ 
tracted my notice. I locked down into 
the ditch, which was, perhaps, four feet 
deep, and beheld three human beings 
lying at the bottom of it. They were 
all perfectly naked, and two of them 
were motionless. On farther exami- 
nation, [ found that they were three 
French soldiers, of whom one only 
was alive ; and he lay bleeding from 
a severe wound in the face, a mus- 
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ket-ball having broken both cheek- 
bones. He was, however, sensible ; 
so I ran for help, and he was carried 
by some of our people to a neighbour- 
ing house. Here the poor fellow, whom 
his own countrymen had stripped and 
deserted,-was well taken care.of by his 
enemies ; but he had suffered so much 
frem exposure to cold, that all at~ 
tempts to preserve his life, were vain, 
and he died in about a quarter of an 
hour after his wound was > 

In the meanwhile, Lord Welling- 
=e himself at the head of a 
si corps of cavalry, and, attended 
by a few companies of light infantry, 
proceeded to the front, in order to re- 
connoitre the enemy’s works.. This 
he was permitted to do without any 
farther molestation than arose from 
the occasional discharge of a field gun 
as he and his party presented a fa- 
vourablé mark to the gunners. But 
neither he nor his followers received 
the slightest injury from these dischar- 
ges, and by six in the evening he had 
effected every object which he desired 
to effect. Orders were accordingly is- 
sued for the troops to fall back to their 
former quarters, and the main road 
was again crowded with armed men, 
marching to the rear, in a fashion not 


perhaps quite so orderly as that which 
distinguished their advance. 

A heavy rain had begun about an 
hour previous to this movement, ac- 
companied by a cold wind, which blew 


direetly in our faces. Darkness, too, 
set rapidly in ; the road soon became 


deep and muddy from the trampling” 


_ of the multitude of men and horses 

which covered it ; and-something like 
an inclination to grumble, began to 
arise in our bosoms. Perhaps I need not 
tell the reader, that between the infan- 
try and cavalry in the British army, a 
sortof natural antipathy exists ; the for- 
mer description of force regarding the 
latter as little better than useless, the 
latter regarding the former as extreme- 
ly vulgar and ungenteel. I was myself 
an officer of infantry ; and I perfectly 
recollect the angry feelings which were 
excited at a particular period of the 
march, when the corp, weary, wet, 
and hungry, was rudely ordered, by a 
squadron or two of light troopers, to 
** get out of the way, and allow them 
to pass.” Recollect, good reader, that 
the rain was falling as if it had come 
from buckets ; that each infantry sol- 
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dier carries a load of perhaps fifty 
pounds — about his person ; that 
our brave fellows had walked under 
this load, upwards of fourteen miles, 
and were six long miles from a 
place of rest ; and you will not won- 
der that these troopers were saluted 
with ‘* curses not loud but deep,” 
as they somewhat wantonly jos 
their less fortunate comrades into the 
deepest and dirtiest sides of the way. 
I must confess that I shared in the 
indignation of my men; though, of 
—_ I exerted myself as much as 
possible to prevent its being more 
openly dplagel 5 
Never has any saloon, when bril- 
liantly lighted up, and filled with all 
the splendour and elegance of a fa- 
shionable assembly, appeared half so 
attractive to my eyes, as did our own 
humble apartment this evening, with 
its carpetless floor, its logs of wood ar- 
ran instead of chairs, and a few 
deals, or rather a piece of scaffolding, 
placed in the centre, as a substitute for 
a table. A large fire was blazing on the 
rudely-constructed hearth, which shed 
a bright glare over the white walls ; 
and our unpolished table being cover- 
ed with a clean cloth, over which were 
arranged plates, knives, forks, and 
prior, gave promise of a sub- 
stantial meal, and of an evening of real 
enjoyment. Nor were our hopes blight- 
ed. We had just time to strip off our 
wet and muddy garments, and to sub- 
stitute others in their room, when a 
huge piece of roast-beef smoked upon 
the board, and summoned us to an 
occupation more agreeable than any 
which could have been at that moment 
proposed to us. Then our faithful 
valets had taken care to provide an 
ample supply of wine ; a bottle or two 
of champaigne, with claret of.no mean 
quality, which, with a little French 
beer, brisk, and weak, and well fla- 
voured, served exceedingly well to 
wash down the more solid portions of 
our repast. To complete the thing, a 
few of our most intimate companions 
dropping in, soon after the fragments 
had been cleared away, our cigars were 
lighted, and the atmosphere of the 
apartment became speedily im a- 
ted with the delicious Seenan alk toe 
bacco ;- in sending forth the clouds of 
which, no other interruption took 
place, than was produced by an occa- 
sional uplifting of the wine-cup to the 
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lips, and an expression or short ejacu- 
lation, indicative of the perfect satis- 
faction of him who uttered it. I have 
seen many merry and many. happy 
days and nights both before and since, 
but an evening of more quiet luxury 
than this, I certainly do not recollect 
at any period to have spent. 

At length the fatigues of the day 
began to tell upon us in a degree some- 
what too powerful for enjoyment. We 
had been under arms from four in the 
morning till nine at night, during the 
whole of which time, no opportunity 
of eating had been supplied to us ; 
nor had we been permitted to unbend 
either our minds or bodies, in any ef- 
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fectual degree. Like other animals 
who have fasted long, we had all gor- 
ged ourselves as soon as the means of 
so doing were furnished ; and hence, 
the sensation of absolute rest, degene- 
rated gradually into languor, and sleep 
laid his leaden fingers on our eyelids. 
I do not believe that half a dozen sen- 
tences of ordinary length had been ut- 
tered amongst us, when, about eleven 
o'clock, our last cup of wine was drain- 
ed off ;.and from our guests depart- 
ing each to his own billet, we betook 
ourselves to our pallets. I need not 
add that our slumber was thoroughly 
unbroken. 
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Many thanks, my dear North, for 
your kind inquiries. So much time has 
ela since any correspondence pass- 
ed between us, that I am not surprised 
at the anxiety which you express 
touching my health. Thank God, I 
am not amiss, considering that, like 
yourself, Iam not a boy; and have 
spent forty good years in a warm cli- 
mate. But enough of personalities— 
Let me to business. 

You ask me what I think of the 
state of affairs in India? whether the 
the results of the Burmese war, the 
mutiny of the troops at Barrackpore, 
and the recent attempt to assassinate 
two British functionaries in open 
court, alarm me? You ask me whe- 
ther or not I believe, that the natives 
of India are really attached to their 
European rulers ? whether our system 
of government is, and always has been, 
such as to entitle us to such attach- 
ment? and hence, whether a perma- 
nent continuance of our authority in 
Hindoostan may be calculated upon ? 
— These are grave and important ques- 
tions, which involve far too many con- 
siderations to be rashly entered into. 
But I will endeavour to reply to them 
one by one ; and if my view of things 
shall chance to differ from the view 
which you have hitherto entertained, 
all that I can expect is, that you will 
give to my reasonings an impartial 
consideration, and then treat them as 
they shall appear to merit. 

Thave nohesitation to say, that I con- 


sider the aspect of things in British In- 
dia, at this present moment, as exceed- 
ingly alarming. Never, perhaps, was 
any war more needlessly, or more rashly 
entered into, than that in which the 
India Company are involved with the 
Burmese. The Burmese, according to 
every account, had offered no such in- 
sult to the local authorities as that an 
immediate appeal to arms was neces- 
sary, at a time when noadequate prepa- 
rations for the prosecution of a war had 
been made. Exercising, as they were 
surely entitled to exercise, the com- 
mon privileges of an independent state, 
they had indeed brought under sub- 
jection to themselves, sundry princi- 
palities, totally unconnected by any 
tie of allegiance or confederacy wit 

us ; and they had farther taken pos- 
session of a barren island, to the 
sovereignty of which, we, it appears, 
lay claim. But they had made no in- 
roads upon our territory, nor commit- 
ted any ravages in our fields ; and if 
they conceived that, to the island in 


_ question, their title was equally valid 


with ours, can we wonder at their de- 
murring to comply with our very pe- 
remptory command that it should be 
evacuated ? Yet because they hesita- 
ted in meeting our wishes, expressed, 
as such wishes generally are, not in 
the mildest of all terms, we declared 
war upon them—and what has been 
the consequence? Whilst a handful 
of soldiers were sent against them, 
just competent to carry the stockades 
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upon the banks of the river, ata season, 
too, the most sickly of any in the whole 
year, the chief seat of our government 
was left absolutely unguarded ; inso- 
much, that had the enemy pushed a 
body of troops across the country, as 
at one time there was reason to appre- 
hend he would have done, a clear pas- 
sage lay open for him to the very gates 
of Calcutta. But let the matter of the 
Burmese war rest. It was madly, per- 
haps unjustly, entered into ; but being 
begun, it must be prosecuted toa close. 

It is not, however, this war, nor its 
unavoidable consequences one way or 
another, which alarm me, half so much 
as the mutiny at Barrackpore, and 
the attempts recently made to assassi- 
nate two of our civil servants. True, 
the war must be hurtful to us, let it 
end as it will ; for if we succeed, an 
accession of territory will be acquired 
by anempire already too extensive ; and 
if we fail, we shall be driven from the 
Peninsula. But there is greater ground 
of terror by far, in any symptom of 
rebellion among our native subjects, 
no matter how slight, than in the is- 
sues of military operations, concern- 
ing which little doubt can be enter- 
tained. I dislike this mutiny much. 
The ostensible cause of it is indeed 


contemptible enough ; but is the os- 
tensible cause, the real cause? The 
ostensible cause of the mutiny in 
1807, was an indisereet order respect- 
ing the dress of the Sepoys ; but who 
knows not that the real cause was a 
dread of innovation upon the religion 


of the country ? And why may not a 
more pow: feeling than that which 
is assigned be the true parent of the 
mutiny at Barrackpore? If so, as I, 
for one, cannot but suspect, where 
will we end? One regiment, it a 
pears, and it the most determined 
mutinous of all, has been disbanded, 
By this means two or three hundred 
men, trained to arms, and disciplined 
after the European fashion, have been 
let loose upon the country ; nor can 
we doubt, that, if matters have ap- 
proached the crisis of which I confess 
myself to be apprehensive, they will 
turn the knowledge which we have 
conveyed to them against theinstructed. 
Even the mutiny at Barrackpore, 
however, startling as it certainly is, 
comes not upon me with so decided an 
appearance of danger, as the reported 
attempt at assassination. That a Eu- 
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ropean magistrate should be openly 
shot at, while sitting in his own cut- 
cherry, by a Hindoo, is an occurrence 
so novel, that I am almost inclined to 
doubt its validity. When I was in 
India—and it is now little short of 
fifty years since I. first entered the 
service—such an event would have 
caused a sensation of dismay and asto- 
nishment throughout the whole of the 
pasion whilst he who talked befere-~ 
and of its ible occurrence, would 
have been derided as insane. Are the 
Hindoos beginning to discover, that 
thirty thousand E n residents 
are incapable of retaining one hundred 
millions ~f natives in subjection any 
longer than those hundred millions 
shall choose? Is this the species of 
knowledge which our schools and our 
missionaries have conveyed to them ? 
Or is it that the yoke which we have 
so long placed around their necks, be- 
gins to gall too acutely? I know. not ; 
but if either the one or the other of my 
suspicions be well founded, our Kast- 
ern empire already totters to its fall. 
But perhaps you will assert, that the 
natives of India, so far from feeling 
the government of Europeans as a 
yoke, hail it as a blessing. Such, I 
am quite aware, is the popular lan- 
guage of the or 0 The missionaries, 
good men, in the simplicity of their 
hearts, talk, in their various reports, 
of the contented and happy state of 
the country. They speak of crime, in- 
deed, as being most abundant ; of rob- 
beries, murders, thefts, deeoities ; of 
falsehood, forgery, unchastity, and 
even drunkenness, abounding every~ 
where. But these things they attri- 
bute oor the innate depravity 
of the people, who will not beeome 
honest, industrious, and peaceable, iw 
spite of all that the British govern- 
ment has done for them. The follow- 
ing quotation from the 5th number of 
a work entitled “ The Friend of India,” 
will convey to A gr readers a tolerabl 
clear notion of the sentiments whi 
our well-meaning missionaries are 
—— to reaenege Pear this it 
wo appear, not on at our go- 
vernment has proved 6 the highest 
degree conducive to the political wel- 
fare of India, but that it is acknow- 
ledged by the natives themselves so to 
have operated ; indeed the zealous 
compiler of the statement more than 
insinuates, that the establishment of 
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that government has occurred under 
a direct interference of Divine Provi- 
dence. Thaagh very unwilling te oc- 
cupy too much room with a transeript 
from another periodical work, I am 
equally unwilling to destroy the force 
of another man’s reasoning ; so J give 
you the whole. fosss-+924 
. © India is at length in peace. After 
eight centuries of almost unin 

‘war and confusion,'a handful of 
distant islanders, bertie thither, to use 
the emphatic language of the natives, 
on a raft of plantain trees, have resto+ 
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every stain of which is viewed with 
indignation. To the first conquerors 
of India, its vast wealth, suddenl 

opened to them as by a magic sam | 
operated perhaps too - powerfully for 
mere human virtue. It was a difficult 
and adelicate situation, in which an 
extraordinary share of vigour was re- 
quired to-resist the temptation of sub- 
stituting Asiatic morality for Christian 
probity. There were doubtless at that 
period. :deeds. perpetrated; which it 
would ill become any one to palliate 
in the least degree. But we ought not 


red to it the blessings of external se+ ,en this account to shut our eyes to the 


curity and -internal repose. During. 
all these centieries it has been the prey 
of anarchy ; every pagé:of;ita history 
has been dyed in :bléod{ aud almost 
every year of its existence bigs! been 
witness to some scene of invasion: or 
plunder. Previously to our entrance, 
the sai the Ma Seer of its 
ilers, thei Mahrattas, made 
rapid strides to empire, i 
ancient govérnment had already sunle 
beneath the weight of their encroach 
ments: and had we not interposed-at 
that conjuncture, there is every pro~ 
bability that they would have subdued 
the whole of the Mogul Empire. But 
in the short space of sixty years, the 
natives have beheld all the enemies of 
their repose fall one by one beneath 
he superior power of a foreign race ; 
and are ine present time accumula- 
ting wealth, in the confident expectation 
that .it-avill devolve in quiet and ynin- 
terrupted succession to their posterity. 
' “Se mighty. and rapid a change in-the 
condition of one-sixth of the human 
race, has no parallel in history, whether 
we consider the comparative number 
of the conquerors, or the means by: 
which it has been achieved. No em- 
pire of such magnitude has ever been 
uired with so small an effusion of 


acqu 

blood, and inno:case have the princi- 
ples of equity béén so immediately re- 
cognized as. the. principle of govern- 


ment. , i z ; ro WON: 
** In our native land :it isisearcely: 
pular to. ascribe the conquest of In+ 
ia to Providence, , from a recollection 
of the scenes de} during the trial 
of Mr Hastings.: : This feeling is ho- 
nourable to our national character ; 


eensideration, that. inthe entire con- 
uest.of Bengal fewer lives were lost 
in a: single expedition of the Mo- 
gul. Priuces, ,or in the protection of 
this-province from the Malirattas du- 
ring’ the vigorous reign of Aliverdi ;* 
and that the natives of the country, so 
far from considering our occupation of 
their country as an act of infamy, view 
the first conquerors with admiration 
and respect. 

“* To the natives themselves the de- 
— of the raat power wa; 
a dispensation ef u ed mercy. 
Instead of incessant internal war a 
confusion, they now beliold the whole 
continent consolidated underene stéa- 
dy, vigorous government, and enjoy- 
ing: the: long-lest blessings of peace 
and security ;—instead of lawless op- 
pression, they behold the arm of the law 
ampartially extended over both great 
and small ;—instead. of the perpetual 
rebellions. of those invested with power, 
or employed .to collect. the revenue in 
the differéns provinces, they behold.so 
firm'a system of government establish- 
ed, that the most distant native Ze- 
minder is constrained to-eonsider him- 
self as ranch under the control of |the 
governing power, agthcse who live 
within the ciréle,. of! the. Mahratta 
ditch ;—instéad;.of-the interminable 
intrigues and the eontests for dominion 
among. the. various branches of the 
royal. family, they perceive Governor 
succeed Governor with so much tran- 
quillity,'that it is long before the news 
of the-euvent extends to the natives in the 
wurious parts af ithe country ;—and in- 
stead of every man’s seeking to con- 
ceal his property when acquired by his 





a! 


* Aliverdi Khan, the brave Soobah of Bengal who preceded Surajah Dowla, and 
struggled with the Mahrattas during nearly the whole of his reign; 7. ¢. from 1740 to 


1755, 


4 
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om te te ain have we ey 


ie say ?. Zo the natives, then, 
has been a;complete de- 
lserance a aationshern from 
we our- 
oo su chads, a8.a nation, to 
a similar state of oppression for more 
than seven centuries, and been thus 
suddenly delivered from it, we should 
not co hesitated to describe so sig- 
nal an eyent as the interposition of 
Divine Providence on our behalf. 
int ae then, has — upon 
nexpected tnhali- 
tants and.by the nation thus made. the 
instruments of their deliverance ; an 
era of unprecedented tranquillity, and 
we trust one of mental im re 
hitherto unknown in Indi 
events never occur without’ the —_ 
fest interposition of the divine hand, 
-—without that peculiar conjunction of 
circumstances which are the result of 
infinite. wi and goodness in joint 
oa ; establishment. and 
inapee, in the very heart. of 
tern Asig, of a mighty influence 
fed-by- the principles of pure Christia- 
nity, is oe smatter of, such trivial 
importance to mankind, as to justify 
our referring it wholly to the agency 
of human passions. An event so im- 
portant to the destinies of so many 
millions of our eet ey would 


produce it are of so 

wr a:nature ! As,these events are 

now pada gs the page of history, 
they may be made the subject of the 
most cool and impartial examination. 
We shall therefore be excused if we 


notice the liar mstan= 
oa whi tae digi bed the estar -ruding 


India, that the agency of Di 
Vou. XVII. 


° i as a ee, es 
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is clearly visible in those 


that the events which have contributed to place 


they never form 
sive and t establishm 
the continent itself, oe eo them- 


pte on a these nations ever 
touched ; they merely hovered over its 
shores, without even of esta- 
blishipg their puthosity on % on. the ponti- 

of: Jae “The formation of a 


ee 
— Eastern. Asia, 


coe te have poe 

for have ba pocaia ennaedy 
a an vat itd dee wen te 
what singular, t maritime 
ne ‘i for ae uisitions 

ments, terri acq 
which might er their commercial 
views, should, in the height of aan 

wer, have been consta ble na 
these fi nati 


no a oy 


ie nation 


difficulty in subduing the mn on- 


tinent. of Indig. 

“2. The obstacles which were con- 
Mantle eens y the way —- 
authorities t 


. of Merchants to w 


‘ Y 
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India belonged. Few nations have 
ever been so assiduous in encouraging 
the acquisition of territory, as we have 
been in discouraging it in India. We 
scarcely think the page of history will 
furnish a parallel to this course. Of 
nations urged on to conquest, we have 
examples in abundance. The con- 
uests of Rome were made with the 
sanction of the senate and the Ro- 
man people ; nor was it till a thousand 
years after the foundation of the city, 
and nearly three hundred after they 
had outlived the spirit of liberty, jus- 
tice, and all the virtues, that, finding 
their empire too unwieldy, they gave 
up some few of its most distant pro- 
for the sake of preserving the 

rest. The conquest of Spanish Ame- 
rica, nearly three centuries ago, was 
no less by the ardour of the na- 

tion and the thirst of its monarchs for 
gold, than by the spirit of private ad- 
venture ; nay, so far did the lust for 
conquest and empire prevail in the 
Spanish monarchs, that repeated grants 
were obtained from the Vatican of re- 
gions then but imperfectly discovered. 
or are these solitary instances ; the 
love of conquest may be traced in al- 
most e nation both ancient and 
modern ; but these are adduced, be- 
cause their foreign conquests have the 
closest analogy to our Indian acquisi- 
tions. For princes and nations, then, 
‘to pant for territorial aggrandizement, 
has in it nothing strange or new ; but 
it is. strange for a nation continually 
to discountenance this spirit in the 
strongest manner; and still more 
strange, that, in the very face of all 
these prohibitions, without the na- 
tional strength being ever put forth 
for this purpose, a mighty empire 
should have grown up amidst the 
anxieties and the habits of commercial 
speculation. It is not that the British 
nation has conquered India ; rather, 
unavoidable circumstances have at 
length almost subdued the xational 
aversion to this conquest. Into these, 


and the influence inseparable from - 


them, were we gradually introduced, 
in ing our commercial interests, 

we found that to recede would be 
tantamount to a total abandoning of 
all future interest in India of any kind 
whatever. 


3, It is also remarkable, that the 
natives seem to have been fully pre- 
Yon rig reer to a foreign govern- 


administered with equity, and 
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breathing a spirit of benevolence, by a 
long series of sanguinary dissensions 
between their own petty sovereigns, 
and unceasing oppressions under the 
Mussulman dynasty. The standard 
of the Crescent was anything rather 
than the standard of peace and tran- 
quillity. Seven centuries of continuous 
and remorseless oppressions had fully 
paved the way for their quiet submis- 
sion to a foreign empire which brought 
with it peace and security. Hence eve- 
ry sensible and reflecting native feels 
bound to us by the ties of interest ; 
because he knows that the removal 
of our sway would be the death-war- 
rant of that security for his family 
and property which he now enjoys: it 
would instantly let loose on his coun- 
try all those disorderly and unprinci- 
pled minds which are now held in 
restraint through the superiority of 
our power. To Bengal itself the re- 
moval of our supremacy would be in- 
stant destruction ; nearly swallowed 
up by the Mahrattas, before we de- 
livered it, whom ALiveErp: himself, 
with all his energy and resources, 
could scarcely repel, its wealth and 
influence, which, under British sway, 
have been rapidly accumulating for 
these sizty years past, would instantly 
render it a prey to the more warlike 
tribes of Hindoost’han, into whose 
hands it would fall, like a ripe fig into 
the mouth of the eater. Nor, if these 
lawless Hindoo tribes were by any 
reason repelled, could anything with- 
in human view prevent the horrors 
and oppressions of the Mussulman 
dynasty from again pervading the 
whole of Hindoost’han. So evidently 
hath divine Providence rendered Bri- 
tain the deliverer and preserver of In- 
dia, a fact which cannot escape the 
“ae of every well-informed Hin- 


“© 4. The undisturbed quiet which 
now reigns throughout India is equal- 
ly matter of astonishment. The ar- 
mies of AckBER and AURUNGZEEB, 
the most vigorous of the Mussulman 
princes, were perpetually occupied in 
quelling insurrections in various parts 
of the empire ; whereas under the 
British sway, all we hear of a petty 
Zemiudar’s occasionally opposing go- 
vernment, is only like a random shot 
after a mighty victory. This circum- 
stance alone is of so peculiar a nature, 
that it ought not to be overlooked. 
The closest research into the annals of 
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India will present us with no state of 
tranquillity, order, and good govern- 
ment, like the present, from the time 
the Hindoos have been embodied as 
a nation. This fully warrants our con- 
sidering the establishment of the Bri- 
tish supremacy in the East as brough¢ 
about by the interposition of Divine 
Providence for some great and import- 
ant purpose. These astonishing cir- 
cumstances, which never met before 
in the history of India, bespeak some- 
thing beyond the reach of mere ac- 
cident, and render it a duty to look 
abroad and see whither this mighty 
revolution tends; for as no situation 
in life is without its duties, there may 
be duties demanded of us in these ex- 
traordinary circumstances, to neglect 
which might involve the highest de- 
gree of criminality. 

. A new scene of operation has, 
within these last thirty years, deve- 
loped itself to Christian Europe, in 
which Britain has taken the lead. 
Such efforts have been made for the 
removal of human misery in its va- 
rious forms, and such vigour has been 
infused into these efforts, as no prece- 
ding age of the world has witnessed. 
With little exception the energies of 
mankind have hitherto been devoted 
to the spread of misery. In our land 
these energies are now devoted to the 
extension of that knowledge which has 
the most immediate relation to human 
happiness, directed as it chiefly is to 
that sacred volume, which ‘ converts 
the soul,’ and ‘ is able to make it 
wise unto salvation. ‘The extension 
of British power, therefore, is now 
tantamount to extending the circle of 
British benevolence. In these cir- 
cumstances, must it not strike the 
most superficial observer, that the as- 
tonishing augmentation of our empire 
in the-East, at the precise period when 
exertions so unprecedented are thus 
made to remove the miseries of man- 
kind, carries on its very front the em- 
blems of peace, improvement, and a 
piness, respecting India? We, for 
‘nearly a hundred and fifty years, pre- 
viously establishments in In- 
dia, but establishments distinct from 
all influence in the country ; nor du- 
ring the whole of this period do we 
~ seem ever to have cast an eye on its 
continent, with the hope of obtaining 
supreme influence there. While the 
“elements of benevolence, however, 
were working their way into the great 
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body of the people at home, a train of 
circumstances, as unexpected to us aS 
they are extraordinary, has been pla- 
cing in our hands, almost against the 
will of the great body of the nation, 
the absolute command of one of the 
largest empires in the world. Had 
this been done for us within a few 
years after the charter was granted to 
the Company by Queen Exizaseru, 
we might have permitted two centu- 
ries ingloriously to pass over us with- 
out any effort to improve the condition 
of India, to remove its mighty mass of 
misery, to stop that moral pestilence 
which has for so many ages withered 
human happiness throughout the whole 
of that vast continent. But feeling.as 
Britain now does, this cannot be the 
case. We cannot remain two centu- 
ries more in India without ‘making 
her a participator of the rich blessi 

we ourselves enjoy. The feelings of the 
British public tate become too phi- 
lanthropic, its views too extensive, 
its energies for benevolent exertion 
too great, and its interest in the hap- 
piness of India too strong, to ren- 
der this possible; and ‘as it is certain 
that, notwithstanding our own ig- 
norance of their circumstances, and 
the yet almost unbroken influence of 
those aved habits and princi; 

which howe hitherto evailed thr wre 
out the country, India has already 

rived more benefit from British sway 
than from that of any or of all the 
foreign nations to which she has ever 
before been subject,—to deny the: Al- 
mighty Disposer of events any share 
in the plans which have led to a result 
already so happy for India; and which 
bids fair, in due time, to secure its uni- 
versal improvement, is to deny Him 
all interest or concern in the happiness 
of his rational creatures. Even to in- 
dividuals in our native land, who have 
shed a single ray of benevolerice. over 
the family of man, we cannot deny 
our warmest admiration. The histo- 
rian of this age, when he reviews its 
transactions, will feel to es- 
cape from battles and bloodshed, to 
those peaceful efforts of benevolence 
by which ignorance and delusion. have 
been dispelled, and happiness diffused 
among so great a portion of our fel- 
low-creatures. With these feelings 
towards even fellow-creatures distin- 
guished for beneficence, we ‘cannot 
deny to the Great Father. of mankind 
the tribute due to his goodness; ‘still 
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less can we bring ourselves to deny 
that one great plan of benevolence is 
evident in all the events which have 
contributed to place India in the hands 
of that nation to whom are now given, 
in so eminent a degree, both the power 
and the will to seek its highest im- 
provement and happiness. To sup- 
dace the throne of the house of 
imur, the supreme rule over sixty 
millions of people, has been transfer- 
red to the first among the nations of 
Europe in civilization and sound know= 
ledge, for the sake of transmitting a 
few bales of silk or cotton, or a few 
chests of indigo, across the ocean, is 
“ les unwert of the sae than 
e g of Him who is ‘ won- 
derful in counsel and excellent in 
working,’ and whose ‘ tender mercies 
are over all his works.’ The idea is 
inadmissible ; and we cannot resist 
the conviction that all these events, 
which have been insensibly accelera- 
ting the progress of our arms in India, 
have had a direct ct on its moral 
3 nor will such an admis- 

sion in the least derogate from our na- 
tional glory. Let it not be said, then, 
that a nation, blessed as we are in all 
that mankind esteem great, pre-emi- 
nent in the arts of civilization, and in 
os of the only genuine Reve- 
ion of the Divine Will, have ne- 
glected such an opportunity for bless- 
Ing 80 a portion of the great hu- 
man family. We cannot measure the 
scale of our duties by the scale of com- 
mercial relationship. We are attach- 
ed to India by higher and nobler ties. 
We have everything to bestow,—and 
she has os to receive. For 
her then to be united by the ties of 
gratitude and of interest to a country 
overflowing with institutions for re- 
moving the miseries of mankind, is 
the happiest event yet to be found in 
her history. J¢ is nothing less than an 
evident and decided interposition of Di- 
vine Providence in her fuvour. And 
for our own country, raised to such a 


ae in those pursuits which 
ignify our nature, what can we de- 
sire more noble and excellent, than 
for Divine Providence thus to have 
under her fostering care and 
protection, one of the largest empires 
in the world,—a central i From 
whence knowledge of the highest kind, 
with all its attendant blessings, may 
branch forth throughout the whole 
of Eastern Asia.” 
In reply to all this, I have no hesi- 
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tation to say, that India “‘ was not 
the prey of anarchy during eight cen- 
turies” previous to the establishment 
of the British authority ; that the na- 
tives are not “ at the present time ac- 
cumulating wealth, in the confident 
expectation that it will devolve in 
quiet and uninterrupted succession to 
their posterity ;” that it is perfectly 
absurd to assert, that “‘ the principles 
of equity have been immediately re- 
cognized as the principles of our Orien- 
tal government ;” that nothing can be 
wider from the truth, than that the 
natives “‘ view the first conquerors 
with admiration and respect.” I have 
no hesitation in asserting, that he who 
can believe, that ‘‘ to the natives our 
supremacy has been a complete de- 
liverance—a national emancipation 
from tyranny and oppression ;” that 
“a new era has dawned upon In- 
dia, equally unexpected by its inha- 
bitants and by the nation thus made 
the instrument of this deliverance” — 
meaning thereby an era of happiness ; 
that “ every sensible and reflecting 
native feels bound to us by the ties 
of interest, because he knows that the 
removal of our sway would be the 
death-warrant of that security for his 
family and property which he now 
enjoys ;” that the wealth and prospe- 
rity of India have been rapidly accu- 
mulating for these sixty years past ;” 
and that “ the closest research into 
the annals of India, will present us 
with no state of tranquillity, order, 
and good government, like the pre- 
sent, from the time the Hindoos have 
been embodied as a nation,”—I have 
no hesitation in asserting, that he who 
can believe all this, must be thorough- 
ly — of the subject on which he 
professes to pass an opinion, whilst he 
who gives utterance to it, without be- 
lieving it, must have some other mo- 
tive in view than that by which he 
professes to be guided. 

Far be it from me to impeach the 
good intentions of those by whom 
the system of government at present 
in operation, throughout the greater 
number of our Indian provinces, was 
invented ; on the contrary, I am quite 
convinced, that a more humane and 
well-intentioned statesman than Lord 
Cornwallis never lived. But good in- 
tentions are not, of themselves, suffi- 
cient to render any man an able poli- 
tician, whilst the iar customs of 


India, customs which even now are 
very imperfectly known, and which, 
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in pod meee wenn or 4 Portis 
to be at all to any native of 
Great Britain, rendered it utterly im- 
possible for Lord Cornwallis, or any 
other person, to introduce any novel 
eonstitution into the country, which 
would not be productive of misery, 
rather than of benefit, to the Hindoos. 
In a word, I mean not to reflect, par- 
ticularly, either upon Lord Cornwallis 
or his coadjutors ; on the contrary, I 
give to the framers of the Anglo-In- 

ian government full eredit for libe- 
rality of sentiment and humanity of 
design, but I think I shall be able to 
bring forward abundant proof, that 
never was any Pag ea of government 
less adapted to the condition and sen- 
timents of the governed, than is that 
which prevails in British India to the 
— and opinions of the Hin- 


That the system of government esta- 
blished in 1793, should have been per- 
mitted to go on, unquestioned, and al- 
most unexamined, during a period of 
upwards of thirty years, is one of the 
most astonishing circumstances con- 
nected with the history of our coun- 
try. Is it that no servant of the Com- 
pany has been conscientious enough 
to start a doubt as to its efficacy? or 
have all such doubts been carefully 
kept secret? By no means. The re- 
cords at the India House, as well as 
the official papers of the House of Com- 
mons, teem with the remonstrances 
and protests of some of the ablest men, 
who have filled high and responsible 
situations, both civil and military, in 
British India. But of these hardly any 
notice has been taken, at least till lately, 
even by the persons most concerned ; 
whilst to the public at large their very 
existence is absolutely unknown. 

In the meanwhile, the most mon- 
strous as well as the most erroneous 
opinions of the native character, are 
every where entertained. Open any po- 
pular work of the day, and you will 
find the unfortunate Hindoos repre- 
sented as a body of men the most de- 
praved, and the most vicious, that ever 
existed ; nay, it is not very long ago 
since such a description of them was 
given by an honourable member of the 
lower House of Parliament, as no man 
can without a shudder ; nor can 
it be denied, that the official dispatches 
from India are but too much occupied 
with the detail of crimes committed, 
or that the jails of the country are 
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crowded with pri s. But what is 
the os ae ? The innate depra- 
vi , Say Our popular au- 
iw a and tora religion. The 
followers of such a religion always 
have been, and always must be, cruel, 
lascivious, treacherous, mean, and ra~ 
pacious ; utterly unworthy of confi« 
oe totally unfit “ be intrusted 
with power. Is it so? I “on 
not ; and I am very certain this 
opinion of their unworthiness to be 
ene in situations of responsibility, 
operating, as it has operated, to their 
entire di ation in their own coun- 
try, has done as much to corrupt the 
morals of the people of Hindestan, and 
to alienate their affections from their 
present rulers, as any other step which 
we have taken, in our adjustment of 
the affairs of British India. Eve 

I am not going to egyrize . 
morals of the Hindoos, even whilst 
they lived, many centuries ago, under 
their “Tinkng i pre ts. 
Ev inking man must ow- 
ledndiat soundness of religious faith, 
and purity of morals, naturally affect 
each other ; and hence, that the wor- 
shipper of Vishnu cannot be 
to act, under every combination of cir- 
cumstances, with the same stern in- 


ity and ightness which dis- 
tinguieh a ral Chaioten. But I do 
say, that the penden condition of In- 
dia, even at the present time—the re- 
gular distribution of its inhabitants 
into trades and professions—their ac- 
quaintance with almost all the useful, 
and many of the ornamental, arts of 
life—and, above ah the books of ethics 
and of jurisprudence extant among 
them, aaa prove, that what- 
ever may be the case now, there was 
an era in pongo He , when vice and 
virtue were distinguished 
from each other, and- the latter pre- 
vailed, at least in an ordinary degree, 
over the former. One moment's reflec- 
tion must, indeed, convince us, that 
no tribe could emerge ffom savagism, 
far less grow up into a nation, in which 
the moral virtues were not, to a cer- 
tain extent, fostered by public autho- 
rity. Were all men to ee 
mutual confidence would be destroyed ; 
were the marriage tie universally dis- 
regarded, there would be an end to 
domestic relations ; were all traders 
dishonest, every species of commerce 
would cease, and society itself must 
fall to pieces. It is, however, a well- 


$83 
established fact, that the various Hin- 
doo nations were under fixed laws anda 
regular government, many ages before 
our ancestors had left their forests ; 
and that if we except occasional periods 
of anarchy, such as have occurred in 
all countries, and will probably occur 
again, their civil and political institu- 
tions effected, and long continued to 
effect, all the which civil and 
iti institutions are anywhere 
meant to effect. Like their religion, 
these were, it is true, of a very pecu- 
liar nature ; but under them the peo- 
ple cultivated their fields in peace, and 
their commodities without 
dread, and performed all the other 
functions of social life, with as much 
ess as any other set of men with 
whose history we are acquainted. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is not, I 
apprehend, either just or prudent in 
us, in forming an estimate of the mo- 
ral excellency or depravity of the Hin- 
doos, to examine only the doctrines of 
their religion ; far less are we autho- 
rized in pronouncing that A ay 2 ut- 
terly vicious and depraved, because 
we find certain practices permitted 
amongst them, of which we cannot 
approve. 

It.is, however, asserted, and I fear 
justly. asserted, that the natives of In- 
dia are, in general, depraved. The 
question, therefore, is, were ne ls 
ways so, or is their depravity a thing 
of late growth ? This is a question not 
so difficult to answer as some might 
imagine, while much depends upon 
the answer which we obtain. If it be 
true, as some of the ablest servants of 
the Company assure us, that vice, in- 
stead of diminishing, has increased in 
India under the British rule, to what 
are we to attribute the circumstance ? 
To the religion of the country >—No, 
surely, for that is the same that ever 
it was ; but to the inefficiency of our 

vernment, in its perfect inapplica- 

ility to the state of society in the East. 
Under their native rulers, religion and 
law-were so thoroughly united among 
the. Hindoos, that the precepts of the 
one were invariably enforced by the 
execution of the latter. We have di- 
vided them—Professing to innovate in 
no essential point upon established 
customs, we have thoroughly revolu- 
tionized the country. We have alter- 


ed the landed tenures throughout our 
whole empire, creating .land-owners 
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where none before existed, and depri- 
ving of their paternal estates men, 
whose fathers had held them for ages. 
We have established a code of laws, of 
which the mass of the people are, and 
always have been, profoundly igno- 
raut ; we have stripped of their autho- 
rity a whole host of hereditary ma- 
gistrates, thus degrading them in their 
own eyes, and in the eyes of their coun- 
trymen ; we have, in short, unhinged 
society, and now we wonder that the 
Hindoos are not virtuous. And what 
is more ridiculous still, we attribute 
all their vices to their religion ! 
Perhaps the age in which we live 
has arrived at.a degree of knowledge 
sufficient to be told, that religion, pro- 
perly so called, exerts, and can exert, 
comparatively but little infiuence over 
the general behaviour of the great mass 
of any people. The vulgar, in the most 
lished nations of Europe, are not to 
guided by promises of happiness, and 
threatenings of misery in another world, 
unless these promises and threatenings 
be, at the same time, supported by a 
dread of punishment in this. Take 
away the wholesome restraint of hu- 
man laws, aud who will contend that 
murders, robberies, and violence,would 
not ensue, even in England, or that 
any nation under heaven would long 
continue virtuous, which had no other 
direction than religion ? Over the en- 
lightened portion of the community it 
is indeed true, that religion imposes 
many restraints which human laws 
neither can nor ought to impose, and 
that, among all classes, it adds weight 
to the injunctions of human authority, 
by creating what we are wont to term 
principles of rectitude ; but, after all, 
the terrors of the law operate much 
more effectually in repressing those 
vices which disturb the peace of so- 
ciety, than all the injunctions of the 
gospel, pure and impressive as they 
are. If, however, such be the case 
with a religion divine in its origin, 
such must equally be the case with a 
religion which is false ; nor can we for 
a@ moment suppose, that the Hindoos 
now are, or ever were, guided in their 
general behaviour by a sense of reli- 
ion alone. No; they enjoyed, as I 
ave already said, for ages before we 
knew them, fixed laws and a regular 
government ; and these, though cer- 
tainly less excellent than our own, de- 
serve to be impartially considered, ere 
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we can make up our minds as to the occurrence ; that they give no tone to 
natural or superinduced depravity of the national character of the Hindoos, 


our Indian fellow-subjects. Of these, 
however, we have deprived them ; arid 
what has ‘been the consequence ? 
Besides, though as firm a believer 
in Christianity as any man living, and 
as anxious to see the cross everywhere 
-erected on the ruins of paganism, I am 
not quite so enthusiastic as to deny, 
that even eet ae is a than no 
religion at all. As far as the peace of 
society is affected, Hindooism, though 
infinitely short of perfection, must be 
acknowledged to be better than athe- 
ism. Amid many monstrous and in- 
credible fables, all of which, by the 
way, are matters of s tive faith, 
rather than of practical operation, Hin- 
dooism contains various important 
truths. It teaches that there is a hea- 
ven anda hell, and that the former 
shall be the reward of virtue, the lat- 
ter of vice. It is, moreover, so tho- 
roughly interwoven with all the func- 
tions and operations of common life, 
that he who professes it cannot, for a 
moment, be forgetful of its precepts. 
The Hindoo is continually a religious 
being ; it is, especially, of the impor- 
tant truth just alluded to, that he is 
reminded, when he rises up or lies 
down, or goes forth, or returns to 
his home: and he must be singu- 
larly — by prejudice who will 
contend, that such reminiscences are 
calculated to corrupt the morals of 
him who receives them. It is true, 
that various rites and ceremonies are, 
if not itively, at least somehow, 
enjoined by Hindooism, which our 
purer religion has taught us to regard 
as hateful in the sight of God ; but 
even. these are deprived of much of 
their innate depravity, when the mo- 
tive which dictates their performance is 
taken into consideration ; and whilst the 
opportunities of performing them oc- 
cur but rarely, they exert no perma- 
nent influence over the general charac- 
ter of the people. Of this description 
are the customs of weer | widows 
upon the funeral pile of their hus- 
bands ; of sacrificing infants, by cast- 
ing them into the Ganges ; and of ly- 
ing down to be crushed to death un- 
der the wheels of the car of Jugger- 
naut. These are indeed practices 


which no Christian can contemplate 
without horror ; but be it remember- 
ed, that they are of comparatively rare 


than whom it was till lately admitted, 
that there never lived a race’of men 
less addicted to cruelty, in the com- 
mon affairs of life. With respect to 
lasciviousness and unchastity, again, 
nothing can be more preposterous than 
to attribute these vices to a whole peo- 
ple, merely because their temples are 
adorned with naked human figures, 
and the mee m forms one of those 
images to which they pay worship. 
Between the feelings of devotion and 
lust there is surely no trace of connex- 
ion, and the poor heathen who wor- 
ships the Priapus, only offers up his 
prayer to the god of fruitfulness ; nei- 
ther is he in any degree affected by 
the sight of objects, which, to our 
more refined and unnatural senses, are 
disgusting. Sir William Jones has well 
remarked of the Hindoo race, that “ it 
— seems to have — _ heads 
of the legislators or people, that any- 
thing natural could be offensively ob- 
scene ; a singularity which pervades 
all their writings and conversation, but 
is no proof of depravity in their mo- 
rals ;” nay, such is the force of habit, 
that even Christians themselves soon 
learn to look with the most perfect in- 
difference on spectacles, which, on their 
first arrival in the country, both shock- 
ed and disgusted them. Besides, it is 
quite evident, from the general tenor 
of their most sacred precepts, that the 
Hindoos are not ren unchaste, if 
indeed they be unchaste, by any of 
their religious injunctions. Among the 
laws of Menu, the following holds a 
pre-eminent station: “ To a man 
contaminated by sensuality, neither 
wisdom, ‘nor liberality, nor sacrifices, 
nor strict observances, nor pious aus- 
terities, ever felicity.” Nor is 
chastity the only virtue which the in- 
stitutes of Menu, and other sacred 
books of the Hindoos, distinctly recom- 
mend. These sacred books unquestion= 
ably contain the leading —— of 
morality, imparted in all the varied 
modes of fable, apothegm, and allego- 
ry, and clothed in the characteristic 
graces of oriental diction. The duties 
of conjugal life, temperance, parental 
affection, filial piety, truth, justice, 
mercy, reverence for the aged, respect 
for the young, hospitality even to ene- 
mies, with the whole class and cate- 
gory of minor offices; these are not 
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onl: enforced, but beautiful- 
ly by their Vedas and Pu- 
rahnas.* 


I have said that it is not my inclina- 
tion to panegyrize the morals of the 
Hindoos, d any period of their 


history. Like other nations, they have, 
no doubt, supported the ordinary pro- 
portions of and bad members of 
society ; and, like other heathen tribes, 
all have erred in a ewer Mae oma 
preme Being. But to imagine that not 
a single virtue flourishes among them 
—that all the men are treacherous, 
and all the women on te just 
as glaring an instance o judice, as 
it & to bold an opinion divect! the re- 
verse. Such, however, are the senti- 
ments of a vast tion of the Bri- 
tish public ; and such is indisputably 
the principle upon which the Anglo- 


_ Indian government is founded. 


Not to swell my letter by detached 
reference to a multitude of different 
works, I will merely draw your at- 
tention to a speech deliv in the 
House of Commons, in the year 1813, 
by William Wilberforce, Esq., and 

published. The object of 


‘that speech was, to impress upon the 


of this country the vast 
moral obligation under which it lay, 


of out hosts of missionaries to 
‘convert _ tion of a : _ 
religion of Christ. I give Mr Wilber- 
force credit for the most hu- 


mane benevolent intentions ; but 
why, in his zeal to carry his point, 


launch out into such sweeping abuse 


-of one hundred millions of his fellow- 
creatures? and why distort the lan- 
of other men, so as to impress 
by hook and crook, into his own 
service? To the testimony of Bernier, 
as far as it goes, he is perfectly wel- 
aome, though I confess that I have 
Jooked in vain through the pages of 
the French voyager for any such de- 
o— -* —— —— — 
possess little whi ongs to huma- 
nity a the form. Every man who 
has these interesting vo 
aust be aware, that Bernier, residin 


had but saaiaanundiins 
it it 

- himeelf i Pai with elther themo- 
ral or political condition of the people 


at large. Neither shall I pretend to 
call in question the truth of his re- 
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mark, that “ Lord Cornwallis proved 
by: his conduct that he considered the 
natives as unworthy of all confidence ; 
that he never reposed any trust in any 
one of them, nor placed a single indi- 
vidual, either Hindoo or Mahomedan, 
about his person, above the rank of a 
menial.” Alas! this is one, at least, 
of the evils consequent upon his lord- 
ship’s administration, of which the na- 
tives most loudly and most justly com- 
— But that the hon. member for 

ramber should have enrolled the 
names of Paterson, Stracey, and 
Dowdsewell, among his authorities, is 
indeed astonishing. 

The reader is particularly requested 
to bear in mind the following senten- 
ces, which Mr Wilberforce adduced in 
the House of Commons as conclusive 
of the fact, that, in the opinion of these 
three gentlemen, the natives of India 
are innately depraved, and consequent- 
ly, that exertions too great or too im- 
mediate could not be used to propa- 
gate among them the doctrines of 
Christianity. First, we have an extract 
from Mr Paterson’s answers to the 
Police committee, dated 30th August, 
1799, running thus: “ Asa picture of 
human degradation and depravity can 
only give pain to a reflecting mind, I 
shall be as brief as possible, consis- 
tently with the necessity of furnishing 
therequiredinformation. Their minds 
are totally uncultivated ; of the duties 
of morality they have no idea ; they 
possess in a great degree that low eun- 
ning which so generally accompanies 
depravity of heart. They are indolent 
and grossly sensual; they are cruel 
and cowardly, insolent and abject. 
They have superstition, without a 
sense of religion ; and, in short, they 
have all the vices of savage life, with- 
out any of its virtues. If we look a 
step higher, we find the same total 
want of principles, with more refined 
eunning ; no attachment but what cen- 
tres in self, for the ties of relationship 
seem only to render inveteracy more 
inveterate. Even the honest men, as 
well as the rogues, are perjured. The 
most simple and the most cunning 
alike make assertions that are incredi- 
ble,.or that are certainly false.” In 
like manner, Judge Stracey (Stra- 
chey) is made to gay, *‘ No falsehood is 
too extravagant or audacious to be ad- 





* See the substance of the Speech of Charles Marsh, Esq. p. 49. 
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vanced before a Circuit Lard Per- 
jury is extremely common.” And again, 
¢ they are probably somewhat more 
licentious than formerly ; chicanery, 
subornation, and fraud, and perjury, 
are certainly more common,” ‘ ‘The 
lower classes are, in general, profligate 
and depraved. The moral duties are 
little attended to by the higher. All 
are litigious in the extreme, and the 
crime of perjury was never, we believe, 
more practised among ail ranks than 
at repeal 
t is somewhat surprising that a 
man of that acuteness of 
mind which confessedly belongs to Mr 
Wilberforce, would have subjoined to 
the preceding quotations a remark like 
the following. ‘‘ Before we dismiss the 
long and melancholy train of witnesses, 
whose estimate of the moral character 
of the natives of India I have been lay- 
ing before you, let me beg that you 
will attend carefully to two consider- 
ations, which are applicable to almost 
all the opinions which I have adduced. 
These are, first, that the statements 
you have heard, are all of them the 
opinions of intelligent respectable men, 
formed and given, without reference to 
any particular question, which happen- 
ed for the time to interest and divide 
the public mind,” &c. Now the very 
terms in which these opinions are ex- 
pressed, furnish ground for at least 
suspicion, that such could not possibl 
be the case. Nor will he who has al- 
ready arrived at that opinion, find 
himself, on farther inquiry, mistaken. 
The real truth is, that these opinions 
were, one and all of them, delivered 
with reference to a particular question, 
which, at the time, very powerfully 
agitated the minds of the Court of 
Directors, namely, whether it would 
be wise to.extend to certain newly ac- 
quired provinces, those financial and 
political regulations which had been 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis into 
the old. The questions, to which they 
are partly in reply, were proposed for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not the operation of these regulations 
had proved beneficial to the native po- 
pulation ; and the answers themselves, 
as shall be shown in the proper place, 
all go distinctly to prove that the new 
system had depraved the people, and 
estroyed all sense of morality and rec- 
titude among them. This may itself 
show how little reliance is to be placed 
Vor. XVII. 
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upon the authority of writers, who 
deal in invective, or abuse by wholesale. 

But a few more of the same gentle- 
man’s arguments may not be amiss. 
He has quoted from a judicial letter 
from the Court of Directors to Ben- 
gal, dated April 25, 1806, the follow- 
ing sentences ; and drawn from these 
quotations the conclusions that this 
very letter’ recommends as the sole 
remedy for existing evils, an increase 
of missionaries hout the East. 
‘«* The nefarious and dangerous crime 
of perjury, we are much concerned to 
find, continues to prevail in all direc- 
tions, and even increases to such-a 
pitch, as to baffle and perplex the ju- 
dicial proceedings of the courts, so 
that the judge receives all oral testis 
mony with distrust, and is frequently 
obliged to investigate the character of 
the witness more closely than that of 
the criminal.” And n, “ The lit- 
tle obligation attached by the natives 
to an oath, seems to proceed, in q great 
degree, from the nature of their su- 
perstitions, and the degraded charac- 
ter of their deities, as well as almost 
the entire want of moral instruction 
amongst them ; and this points to the 
necessity of other remedies, as well as 
to the most rigorous punishment of a 
crime so hurtful to society as per- 
jury.” Now, what will the reader 
say, when he is informed, that this 
increase of perjury is caused by an 
error in our system, which requires 
oaths to be taken far too frequently, 
and such oaths, too, as no respectable 
native can be persuaded to pronounce ? 
Lord Cornwallis, having discovered 
that the “‘ Ganges water” is esteemed 
as the thing most sacred by the Hin- 
doos, came to the hasty determination 
of requiring all persons examined upon 
oath, to swear to the truth of their 
statements by it. But the very pro- 
nouncing of such a vow is looked 
upon by the Hinddos asa consign- 
ment of themselves to everlasting tor- 
ments ; no matter whether it be ta- 
ken in support of’a truth, or of a false- 
hood ; and hence, none will appear 
in our courts as witnesses in any trial, 
exeept those, who, having no value for 
their souls, are utterly regardless 
whether they speak truth or false- 
hood. That the Court of Directors 
alluded to this, and to the necessity 
of effecting some change in‘a matter 
so important, will hereafter be more 

4G 
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clearly shown ; whilst the moral in- 
struction alluded to, has reference to 
the overthrow of nativeschools, which, 
among other effects ruinous to this 
country, our system has occasioned. 

But glaring as these misapprehen- 
sions on the part of our distinguished 
philanthropist are, his perversion of 
Mr Dowdsewell’s meaning is even 
more extraordinary. ‘“‘ I quote the 
following passage from Mr Dowdse- 

_ well’s Report on the Police of Bengal,” 
says he, “ in order to counteract that 
strange and most unjust persuasion, 
which has been attempted to be dif- 
fused, that the Hindoos are a gentle 
and humane people.”—‘‘ Were I to 
enumerate only a thousandth part of 
the atrocities of the Docoits, (a sort of 
hereditary robbers,) and of the con- 
sequent sufferings of the people, and 
were I to soften that recital in every 
mode which language would permit, 
I should still despair of obtaining 
credit solely on my own authority, 
for the accuracy of the narrative.” 
** Robbery, rape, and even murder it- 
self, are not the worst figures in this 
hideous and disgusting picture. Vo- 
lumes might be filled with the recital 
of the atrocities of the Docoits, every 
line of which would make the blood 
run cold with horror.” 

Will the reader believe that these 
very sentences, which are quoted as 
conclusive proof of the natural cruelty 
of the Hindoos, are in reality no more 
than parts of a chain of reasoning, the 
purport of which is to show, that by 
rudely destroying the native institu- 
tions, and introducing nothing effec- 
tive of our own in their room, we 
have plunged the country into crime 
and misery? Such, however, is the 
truth ; as will be clearly shown b 
and by, when the very same words 
are again quoted in connexion with 
their context ; and supported by other 
authorities, who deliver themselves 
even more plainly, and therefore more 
strongly. 

I have already trespassed so much 
upon your time, that I will not add 
to that fault, by bringing forward, as I 
might easily do, a whole list of names, 
all of them of the highest respectabi- 
lity, and all favourable to the moral 
character of the Hindoos. Our own 


quaint bit delightful old traveller, the 
Rev. Edward Terry, chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Rowe, when ambassador at 
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Delhi, delivers himself very warmly 
on this subject. 

“ For our living in East India,” says 
he, “ it is with as much freedom and 
safety in our journeys and fents when 
we travel ; in our houses when we are 
more fixed, as if we were an army of 
banners appointed for our guard, or 
as if the vines and fig-trees under 
which we there sit, were our own.” 
See page 170. “ The truth is, that 
the people there in general, are very 
civil, and we never had any affronts or 
ill usage of them, if we did not first pro- 
voke them.” He adds, indeed, “ that 
if we did, they would not well bear it,” 
but even in recording an instance of 
offence taken, he records, at the same 
time, the great placability of the na- 
tives, and their readiness to overlook 
an affront which is unintentionally 
thrown upon them. Of their extra- 
ordinary fidelity to their masters, he 
makes mention in these terms: “ I 
have often heard it observed of the 
Welsh, that they are optimi servi, 
but pessimi domini ; ill masters, but 
good servants. I shall not further in- 
quire into the truth of that proverbial 
speech: but for this people I can af- 
firm, that they are excellent servants, 
who are as much at the command of 
their masters, as the people of Israel, 
after the death of Moses, were unto Jo- 
shua.” Thus, “ if they be command- 
ed to carry letters of a sudden many 
miles distant, from one place to an- 
other, they yield obedience in this, as 
to all other the commands of their 
masters, without regret or dispute, 
but doing the wills of those who em- 
ploy them.” Those Indians I na- 
med before, are as faithful to their 
trusts unto whomsoever they engage, 
to the English as well as to others, 
that if they be at any time assaulted, 
they will rather die in their defence, 
than forsake them in their need. So 
that I am very confident, that if an 
English merchant should travel alone 
with a very great treasure in gold and 
jewels, both or either, from Surat to 
Labror, which is more than one thou- 
sand English miles, and take those In- 
dian servants only for his company 
and guard, and all they knew what- 
he carried with him, he paying them 
their wages, they would be so far from 
injuring him of the least penny of his 
wealth, that whosoever besides should 
attempt his spoiling, must make a way 
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through their blood before they should 
be able to doit.” P. 183. In many other 
virtues besides these, the same author 
declares that they are habituated. “‘ For 
the temperance of very many, by far the 
greater part of the Mahometans and 
Gentiles, it is such as that they will 
rather choose to die, like the mother 
and her seven sons, mentioned in the 
second of Maccabees, and seventh 
chapter, than eat or drink anything 
their law forbids ; hating gluttony, 
and esteeming drunkenness, as indeed 
it is, another madness, and therefore 
have but one word in their language, 
(though it be very copious,) and that 
word is mest, for a drunkard and a 
madman.” P. 148-9. Again, “And here 
I shall Pay; another most heedful 
articu to my present purpose, 
‘which deservesa ne high pee! ary 
tion to be given unto that people in 
general, how Rony and mean soever 
they be ; and that is the great and ex- 
emplary care they manifest in their 
piety to their parents, that notwith- 
standing they serve for very little, 
yet if their parents be in want, the 
will impart at least half of that little 
towards their necessities, choosing ra- 
ther to want themselves, than that 
their parents should suffer need.” 

Mr Terry speaks in the highest 
praise of the industry of the Hindoos, 
their exactness in making good all 
their engagements, “ their justness in 
trade,” their fair dealing, &c. and sums 
up all by exclaiming, “ Surely for 
moral honesty it is most true, that 
even those heathens.I have named 
marvellously exceed us.” P. 255. 

The sentiments of M. Duperron 
correspond precisely with those of Mr 
Terry ; neither are Mr Orme, Mr 
Halhed, Sir William Jones, &c. &c. 
backward in bearing testimony to 
the good qualities of the Hindoos ; 
whilst even the Abbe Dubois, though 
surely not prejudiced in their favour, 
speaks of their women, at least, as be- 
ing “‘ naturally chaste,” and the mar- 
riage-tie between persons of the high- 
er casts, as “ indissoluble.” All these 
writers, with numbers whom I have 
not named, may very fairly be oppo- 
sed to Mr Wilberforce’s authorities. 

But look we to the statements of 
official men in modern times ; what 
say they touching the eligibility of 
natives to fill offices of trust ? 

Sir Henry Strachey, in his answers 
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to certain queries sent out by the Court 
of Directors, which will be found in 
Vol. II. of Selections from Records at 
the India House, page 52, thus ex- 


presses himself :— 

“ Let native Pha es be well paid, 
and they will do the duty well ; of 
this I feel the strongest conviction. 
When I speak of a li salary for 
a native judge, I would be understood 
to mean somewhat less than one-tenth 
of the salary of the European judge.” 
“ It is my opinion, that all the judi- 
cial functions of Bengal might gradu- 
ally be thrown into the hands of the 
natives, if such were the pleasure of 
the Company, and that the business 
would be as well conducted, under 
our regulations, by the natives as by 
the Europeans, in some respects bet- 
ter, and at one-tenth of the expense.” 
“ T am of opinion, that, with respect 
to integrity and diligence, the natives 
may be trusted with the administra- 
tion of justice,—I think no’ superin- 
“ If the natives are not qualified for 
these, or any other offices, I conceive 
the fault to be ours, and not theirs. 
If we encourage them, if we allow 
them to aspire to high office, if we 
pay them well, if we raise them in 
their own estimation, they will soon 
be found fit for any official employ- 
ment in India. I beg to repeat what 
I long-ago, in substance, said upon 
this subject, that the natives are de~ - 
pressed and humiliated, being con- 
fined by us to subordinate and servile 
offices. Although their education is 
most defective, and ignorance and 
credulity pervade all ranks, especially 
among the Hindoos, they are, never- 
theless, found to acquire easily the 
requisite qualifications for the duties 
which we are pleased to intrust to 
them. From temper, habit, and pe- 
culiar circumstances, they are in many 
respects fitter for the office of a judge, 
than ourselves. But we place the Eu- 
ropean beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion. To the native, a man whose an- 
cestors, perhaps, bore high command, 
we assign some ministerial office, with 
a poor stipend of twenty or thirty ru- 
pees a-month. Then we pronounce 
that the Indians are corrupt, and that 
no race of men, but the Company’s 
European servants, are fit to govern 
them.” 

The sentiments of Mr Neave are in 





every | the same: In reply to 


a 9, (See a volume. entitled 
ourt’s Queries,) namely ; “ Are you 


of opinion, that. the natives may, in re~ 
spect to pon! and diligence, be 
trusted with the administration of jus- 
tice?” that able servant of the Company 
remarks, “ I am.of opinion, ee ae 
natives, in respect to integrity and dili- 
gence, may be trusted with the ad- 
ministration of justice. Ally Ibraham 
Khan is an instance in point ; he was 
chief judge of the city of Benares, and 
deservedly obtained a high reputation. 
There were also two other judges, 
Molony Omxoola, and Mahommed 
Nizir Khan, of whom I have every 
reason to speak well, during the time 
they came under my notice, as assist- 
ant to the President at Benares.” 

I will refer you to but one authorit 
more on the present occasion, lest bot 
you and your readers should grow 
weary of the discussion ; and when I 
name Sir Thomas Munro, I shall, I 
conceive, have done enough. That 
gallant officer and profound politician 
speaks, notin one place only, but every- 
where, ‘‘ of the quietness, the inte- 
grity, and the perfect fitness of the 
natives, to fill any office of trust.” 
One of his observations is, that in many 
aa of the country, where our system 

“not operated, the morals of the 
people would do honour to any Euro- 
pean nation ; but as I shall have occas 
sion to give you his own words in a fu- 
ture letter, I will not quote them here. 

I have now, I trust, said enough to 
vindicate my fellow-subjects of India, 
from thesweeping condemnation which 
is continually passed upon them. Of 
private anecdotes, I might copy for 
you hundreds, all creditable to the 
natives, and all well authenticated ; 
but with such men as Sir Henry Stra- 
ehey, Mr Neave, and Sir Thomas 
Munro, to appeal to, I will not weaken 
my argument by turning to authorities 
less exceptionable. Yet in spite of all 
this, I freely acknowledge, asevery man 
who knows India must acknowledge, 
that.a more melancholy picture of hu- 
man, depravity is nowhere to be met 
with. What has brougiit it to this ?— 
Sir Henry Strachey shall again answer 
for me. 

‘© Sinee 1793,” says-he, “ crimes of 
all kinds are increased ; I think most 
crimes are still increasing.” ‘“ That 
crimes have not increased still more, is 
owing to the providential occurrence 
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ofa number of years of plenty ; inany 
calamity of season, I have no doubt 
crimes would increase toa most alarming 
”  Drunkenness increases. 
The. lower castes, who are almost the 
only drinkers of spirits, are, I think, 
getting rather more licentious in their 
manners, and less scrupulous on the 
score of religion.” “ They no longer 
consider the laws as a part of their re- 
ligion.. I do not even see that with us 
lawand morality have much connexion. 
The vices and crimes of the people 
proceed from their poverty and igno- 
rance, and I do not conceive they are 
likely to grow much richer or wiser, 
while the present state of things con- 
tinues.” “ Persons who have oecasion 
to attend our cutcherries, get into bad 
habits.” Speaking of the intercourse 
of the natives with Europeans, Sir 
Henry asks, “‘ whether the morals of 
the people are in any respect improved 
y these causes; whether they have 
not learned all the low arts of chicanery, 
imposture, and litigiousness, peculiar 
toan English court of justice, with- 
out a particle of plain-dealing, firm- 
ness, independenee of spirit, or useful 
knowledge of any kind ; whether they 
do not reap all the evil and none of the 
good ; whether they do not. imbibe 
those principles of the European. cha- 
racter, which tend only to impair the 
mildness and simplicity of their own?” 
‘* Moreover, I would appeal to those,” 
he adds, “‘ who, from their situation or 
habits, are accustomed to consider these 
matters. with attention, whether there 
have not, of late years, been introduced, 
and extensively established, profes- 
sions, heretofore almost unknown ; 
namely, those of informers, intriguers, 
suborners, and false witnesses ; whose 
sole occupation is that ef preying on 
their fellow-creatures, and whose long 
career of impunity convinces them, that 
honesty is the worst policy. And if 
such is the case, can we doubt to whom 
we ought to attribute this change of 
character ?” 

Again, “‘ Whenever I observe in the 
behaviour of the natives symptoms of 
insolence, ill-nature, brutality, liti- 
giousness, drunkenness, (which I con- 
fess I very seldom do,) knowing these 
qualities to form no part of the nation- 
al character, I cannot help entertain- 
ing a suspicion, that they have either 
contracted them by their intercourse 
with low Europeans, which, in most 
situations, can hardly happen, or that 
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our system, somehow.or other, has.a 

ere a 

‘* Perjury, says this able and un- 
udiced 


prej man, “is. still increasing ;” 
and he thus accounts for it: “ ‘The 
objection of almost. every Hiudoo of 
credit and respectability to swear by 


the .Ganges-water, which is insisted 
upon ia the criminal courts, prevents 
their appearing as utors or wit- 


nesses ; whence, as I havealready stated, 
it unavoidably occurs, that only the 
worst description of persons, those who 
set all moral and religious obligations 
at defiance, are found to frequent our 
courts of justice.” 

I have now lying before me such a 
mass of official documents, all speak- 
ing the same language, and all attri- 
buting to our system of government 
the demoralization and misery of India, 
that I feel absolutely at a loss which to 
select. In due course of time you shall 
have so many of them, as will no doubt 
astonish the public. In the meantime 
I shall conclude my present letter with 
a long extract from a judicial minute 
made by Lord Moira; which bears 
date October 2, 1815. It will be found 
in a printed volume of Parliamentary 
papers on India affairs, from 1810 to 
1819, at the 157th page. ... 

‘¢ In the review which the preceding 
remarks naturally lead me to take of the 
practical effect produced. by. our judicial 
system on the character and happiness of 
our native subjects, I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to confess, that its operation ap- 
pears not to correspond with what was 
to.be anticipated from the judgment of 
those who framed the machinery of our 
judicial administration, or from the up- 
rigiatness of those who execute its details. 
We seem to have accomplished.a revolu- 
tion in the state of society, which has, by 
an unexpected fatality, proved detrimen- 
tal to general morals, and by no means 
conducive to the convenience of our go- 
vernment. Since the first institution of 
a Zillah Adowlut, in the year.1780, and 
even from the more regular organization 
of them in the year 1793, a new progeny 
has grown up under our hand, and the 
principal features which show them- 
selves in a generation thus formed be- 
neath the shade of our regulations, are a 
spirit of litigation, which our judicial es- 
tablishments cannot meet, and a state of 
morality certainly much deteriorated. 

“ If in the system itself, or in the prac- 
tical execution of it, we should be found 
to have relaxed many ties of moral or reli- 
gious restraint on the conduct of indivi- 
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duals; to have destroyed the influence of 


», 


former institutions, without 
any check in their place; to have given 
loose to the most froward passions of hu- 
man nature, and dissolved the wholesome 
control of public opinion and private cen- 
sure; we shall be forced to acknowledge 
that our regulations have been productive 
of a state of things which imperiously 
calls on us to provide immediate remedy 
for so serious a mischief, 

“ The habitual disregard of the obliga- 
tions of an oath among the natives, has 
perhaps been increased by the operation 
of our judicial system, and is accordingly 
considered by some of the judges to be 
confined to the persons who frequent our 
Adowluts. There is some consolation in 
the idea, that a part of the community is 
not yet contaminated by this dreadful 
vice ; and the further diffusion of this infec- 
tion might perhaps be obviated by a less 
indiscriminate and loose mode of admini- 
stering oaths, If recourse to the solemn 
invocation of the Deity’s name were to 
be heard only on the most important oc- 
casions, the most impressive mode of ap- 
pealing to the conscience of the witness 
would be adopted, and the laxity of mo- 
rals, which arises from oaths being made 
too common, would be repressed. 

“ Another consequence of the indiscri- 
minate mode in which all persons, of 
whatever rank of life, are subjected to 
the same form of examination, is the aver- 
sion which the higher. classes evince of 
appearing as witnesses; and the fact is 
stated by the Judge. of Padden, and the 
provincial court of Patnu, that men of 
this description have been known to have 
paid the debt in dispute, and otherwise to 
incur considerable expense, rather than at- 
tend the court. Iam aware that the courts 
are vested with a discretion of dispensing 
with the corporal oath of such persons; 
but it must also be recollected, that the 
courts are vested with a power of com- 
mitting to close custody, on the requisi- 
tion of the parties to the suit, any person 
refusing to.be sworn, whose evidence 
may be stated to be material; and there 
can be no wonder if he should prefer 
purchasing, at any finé, an exemption 
from attendance, to, running this risk. I 
have not been able to ascertain at all to 
my satisfaction, whether the objection of 
these persons be simply to appearance in 
a public court, or whether it extend to 
taking an oath under any circumstances. 
We have the precedent of the case of 
quakers.in England, that British juris- 
prudence has, for the fartherance of jus- 
tice, found it expedient to compound with 
prejudices; and the practice of taking 
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evidence under a commission from the 
Court of Chancery, where illness prevents 
the attendance of a witness in court, 
might be ground for a compromise with 
any class bound by known religious prin- 
ciples to bear testimony only in private. 

“The advantage which is known to 
have been taken, some years ago, of the 
aversion of the Hindoos to taking an 
oath, by the native practitioners in the 
Supreme Courts at Calcutta, commonly 
described by the name of Bubnillins, may 
already have found its way into our 
Adowluts, and it is not impossible, that 
persons might be summoned as witnesses 
with no other view, than to extort mo- 
ney from their fears and prejudices.— 
There can be no doubt, that the facility 
with which charges of the most heinous 
nature were formerly received in our 
criminal courts; was soon converted by 
the natives into an instrument of extor- 
tion, as well as revenge; and there may 
be reason to apprehend, that the checks 
since imposed against false or exaggera- 
ted accusations, may not have proved a 
sufficient protection from the consequen- 
ces of original arrest, which, in a mind 
of acute feeling, are not compensated by 
subsequent acquittal, and which are, of 
course, attributed by the sufferer to the 
laws themselves. 

“ A judicial administration, which 
knows no respect of persons, which makes 
no distinction between the prince and 
the peasant, between the Brahmin and 
the Soodur, cannot be popular in India; 
and we accordingly find, that the great- 
est boon which we can bestow on our 
feudatory Jagheerdurs in the western 
provinces, is exemption from our regula- 
tions. Time and better acquaintance 
with those principles of pure equity on 
which we proceed, will correct this ; but 
the correction will begin in the gradual 
obliteration of the distinctions of caste, 
now as obstinately upheld by the super- 
stitious ignorance of the lowest, as by 
the policy of the highest. It is impos- 
‘sible not to see how fast the reverence 
for these distinctions wears out among 
those who have much communication 
with us. A considerable improvement 
has certainly taken place on the point te 
which I have been referring, by the mo- 
difications that have been adopted in ei- 
vil processes ; but it occurs to me, that 
greater attention might, in the practice 
of the courts, be paid to the distinction 
of ranks, and to the prejudices of the na- 
tives in that respect, without trenching 
on the fundamental principle of extend- 
ing equal justice to all. 

* Another effect of our system, is the 
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disgust which it gives to the higher classes 
of natives, inthe loss of all prospect of 
respectable provision under the econo- 
mical scale of our native establishments. 
The door to official emoluments, and to 
stations of dignity, is necessarily closed 
against the natives by the exclusive em- 
ployment of the covenanted servants of 
government ; but if the sense of their 
exclusive possession of the land should 
not be a sufficient counterpoise for the 
reservation to ourselves of the advantages 
of service, perhaps some farther allevia- 
tion to the feelings of persons heretofore 
of rank and consideration, and who still 
possess property, might be found in the 
grant of titles and dignities by the Bri- 
tish government, and in certain honorary 
exemptions and privileges. The promo- 
tion of distinguished persons not hereto- 
fore ennobled, either on the grounds of 
public service, or of personal merits, to 
rank and honour, would, on many sub- 
stantial accounts, be highly expedient. 

“‘ Tlie present state of landed property 
in Bengal, may also be brought under 
review, as connected with the judicial 
administration; since it appears to have 
originated more from the practical ope- 
ration of legal decisions, than from the 
fiscal regulations of this government. 
The powers which have been assumed 
by the auction-purchasers universally, 
and probably by the original proprietors 
also, as in the instance stated of the Ra- 
jah of Burstwnn, under the cover of 
summary suits, the still more summary 
process of notice of ejectment, have com- 
pletely destroyed every shadow of right 
in the tenants, and reduced a happy and 
comparatively rich peasantry, to the low- 
est state of indigence and penury 

“ It can, I believe, admit of little 
doubt, that no part of our system of go- 
vernment is more unpopular than the 
measure of public sale of land for the 
recovery of the arrears of revenue; and 
that, in the indiscriminate and extensive 
recourse.which has been had to this 
harsh measure, a greater revolution has 
been effected in the landed property of 
India in the course of a few years, than 
what the lapse of centuries will be found 
to have produced under the Mahomedan 
governments. The effects which have 
attended the extension of this system into 
the western provinees, immediately on 
their coming under our authority, are 
forcibly described in the Report of the 
Judge of Allahabad, and will be noticed 
in my Report on the several subjects re- 
lating to revenue which have been brought 
under my notice. 

“ The same indigence and penury are 
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stated by the acting magistrate of Fur- 
ruckabad to exist in those provinces also ; 
and the description, if meant to extend 
beyond the class of professional mendi- 
cants, and the redundant population of 
great towns, may, perhaps, apply to the 
tenants in the large estates, where the 
same causes as are above described will 
be productive of the same effects. But 
the bulk of the agricultural population, 
connected with the hereditary property 
of the soil, certainly exhibits a very dif- 
ferent picture. 

“ I cannot either omit noticing the 
effect which the duty on spirituous li- 
quors appears to have produced on the 
morals and habits of the people at large. 
The principle of the tax is clearly unex- 
ceptionable, and its name and existence 
in India are anterior to the establish- 
ment of the British government ; but its 
operation, instead of being a check upon 
an existing vice, (as it was intended to 
be,) has been to diffuse that vice more 
generally. Instead of being considered 
as an instrument of police for the pre- 
servation of morals, it has been follow- 
ed wholly as a source of revenue ; and 
the consequence is, that the habitual use 
of intoxicating liquors and drugs has not 
only been encouraged where it already 
existed, but has been introduced into 
districts where it was hitherto unknown, 
and extended in other districts beyond 
the limits of the principal cities to which 
it was formerly confined. In looking for 
a remedy to these evils, the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the natives 
will necessarily form a prominent feature 
of any plan which may arise from the 
above suggestions, and I have, therefore, 
not failed to turn my most solicitous at- 
tention to the important object of pub- 
lic education.” 

Though not essentially connected 
with the above, I subjoin the follow- 
ing observations of the same person- 
age, on the subject of conversion, lest 
any of your readers should imagine 
that he is friendly to missionary ope- 
rations. 

“ To those who are anxious to propa- 
gate amongst the vast population of this 
empire, the inestimable lights of true re- 
ligion, it may be confidently maintained, 
that there is no hope of success, but by 
rendering the people capable of under- 
standing that which is proposed to them. 
Open the minds of the rising generation 
by due instruction—give them the habit 
of reverencing the principles which the 
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Christian doctrine enjoins, without sti* 
mulating the parents into opposition by 
touching on points adverse to their su- 
perstition, and their inevitable rejection 
of beliefs irreconcilable to the reason 
which you will have enabled them to 
exercise, and repugnant to the probity 
which you will have taught them to ad- 
mire ; this must render certain their tran- 
sition to the path you wish. As itis, their 
ignorance ensures their tenaciousness of 
their earlier impressions, and pledges 
their implicit submission to the dictates 
with which the Brahmins. would coun- 
teract the object, were they alarmed 
into contest. The progress, to be efféc- 


tual, must be patient and silent; like 
every other beneficial change, it must 
rise out of the general sense of society, 
and not be imposed upon it ; and to pro- 
know no mode but 


duce that sense, I 
education, 

“* The decay of religious endowments 
and public seminaries is noticed by seve- 
ral of the magistrates; and the decline 
of morality is stated to be a subject of re- 
proach against us by all the natives, whom 
birth and education have inspired with 
concern for the good order or well-being 
of society.” 

I profess not to agree with the wri- 
ter of the preceding minute in every 
particular. His notion of taking the 
fancy of the natives, by bestowing upon 
them titles of honour, will not be pe- 
rused without a smile by those who 
are acquainted with the constitution 
of Indian society. But the document 
clearly proves, that our government 
has been anything rather than a bless- 
ing to the natives of Hindostan. It 
proves, too, that “ The Friend” of In- 
dia, and the missionaries in general, 
really know nothing about the state of 
the country concerning which they 
write. By what particular errors we 
have rendered our administration the 
very worst under which the Hindoos 
have yet lived, I shall explain to you 
on some future occasion. 

In the meantime, be not surprised 
if you hear of a general rebellion in the 
East. Never was that country so tho- 
roughly overrun with missionaries as 
at present. You may rely upon it that 
men already ripe for revolt, on account 
of political grievances, will soon be 
driven into open hostility by such vio- 
lent attacks upon their religion. 

Yours most truly, 
An Oxy INDIAN. 


. 
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Henze is a pamphlet which we in- 
tend to gut, to turn inside out, and 
pin over our pages. Like all honour- 
able M. P.’s, we disclaim having any 
share in any of the American mines— 
not a sixpence in the 

exican, 

United Mexican, 

Colombian, os 

Imperial Brazilian, 

Rio de la Plata, 

Peruvian Mining, 

Chilian, do., 

Anglo-Chilian, 

General South America— 
not a rap in the Real del Montes—not 
a marvedi in the Guanaxuato or Cato- 
ree Vein ; and therefore what we are 
going to. say is as unbiassed and rigid 
asa Fant Me Banco Rhodamanthi> 

There has been an immensity of 
stuff vented about the danger and 
gambling of the new joint-stock com- 
panies of various kinds. To people 
who know a thing or two, it was evi- 
dent that there was a prodigious quan- 
tity.of exaggeration in the statement 
of the sums gambled. Millions sound 
magnificentand lofty on paper—shares 
Rise and fall, and rise again, 

. Wadand disonderiy,” 
as Sir Walter remarks, when speaking 
of another tion—a sensation is 
produced in the market—and all for 
about L.500 in actual coin. We re- 
member once being well acquainted 
with the mess of a Highland _regi- 
ment, the members whereof 

ies far larger than their purses 
— in order mF emnarenntte both, 
w compelled to play against one 
another before strangers, they entered 
intoa regulation that a pound betted 
meant sixpence—and accordingly a 
man might lose a dozen points ; and 
as they played long whist, that-is a 
good of losing for an evening— 
nominally for L.12, but really for six 
shillings. The latter was sufficient 
inroad, we own, on his purse, when- 
ever it occurred, but it did not. sink 
him into the utter ruin which would 


have attended the payment of the for- 
mer plum-like-lookix sum. 

So in the Stock Exchange : whereof, 
if we please, we could tell some queer- 
ish stories. But it pleaseth us not. 
Why should we tell you, my gentle 
reader, what ought to be learned by 
ted own experience, if you have any 

usiness in money-dabbling—and if 

ou have not, where is the use of en- 

ightening the dark lantern of your 
intellectual faculty with what con-° 
cerns you not? If you want informa- 
tion, go, as Southey says— 
“Go thou and seek the house of stock; 
We to the moorlands after cock.” 
Our words may be taken for it, that 
the people of England may be let alone 
to do what they please with their mo- 
ney. Few are there about the moun- 
tain. of Cornhill who can be addressed 
in the language used by the Hiber- 
nian orator when he mistook a jack- 
ass for a bull.+ It gives our hearts 
very few pangs to think of the devas- 
tation which will fall on the pockets 
of the unwary youths who are deluded 
between the hours of four and half 

t four every evening, under the 
shadow of Gresham’s Grasshopper. If 
& row comes, then let him die; let 
him be kicked out of the ring, bleed- 
ing and battered. What, in the name 
of Plutus, brought him there? Go— 

o—my lad—you’'re broken, are you? 
Eeggated ? ruined ? undone? ~ Sir, 
there are a great many ways open to 
you, to obtain an honest livelihood. 
Join Mr Shiel’s countrymen, and 
mend the ways, under the hard, but 
not stony, eye of London Macadam. 
Write articles—burn houses—murder 
men, women, and children, sparing 
not even the infant at the breast ; 
slaughter Scarlett ; reduce Lady Lau- 
derdale toashes; traduce Lord Charles 
Somerset for being the son of Duke 
Neddy Seymour ; send immense ships 
through uncut canals ; spread horror 
through the land, at a penny a-line, 
for the diurnal press, Go as waiter to 
a tavern, or tutor to a young gentle- 





+ Viz. “ Soft is your horn.” 


but on taking him by the horn Paddy found it was a jackass’s ears. 


* An Inquiry into the Plans, Progress, and Policy of the American Mining Com- 
panies. London: John M:ray!! Albemarle Street !!! 
An Irishman, in his cups, thought he saw a bull, 
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“ Soft is your 


horn, honey,” cried he.—Jon. Bee. in voce, p. 162. 
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man literarily disposed ; in fact, sir, 
the world is vide. But we ask you 
again, what, in the name of Alecto, and 
Megera, and Tisiphone, ever brought 
you to the Exchange? People may 
take our word for it, we repeat, that 
there are few to whom this question 
will need to be addressed. 

However, the cry was raised, and 
among those who joined in the lament, 
chimed in the Quarterly. In its last 
Number, it shed salt salt tears for the 
innocent and unsuspicious Jews and 
Gentiles who were buying shares in 
the American mines. Our hearts were 
beginning to bleed for these tender 
and simple-minded individuals, when 
this pamphlet was stuck into our fist, 
and on perusing it we felt somewhat 
reassured that those helpless and un- 
cognoscent beings would not be en- 
tirely swindled out of their money by 
the gold-finders of America. 

Whoever wrote it is an ugly cus- 
tomer. He gives his one-twos into the 
bread-basket of the Quarterly in a 
manner most Ticklerian. If not Ti- 
mothy himself, he must have studied 
under that great master. We recog- 


nize the touches of that able hand—of 
that bloody and relentless old butcher 
—that Djezzar Pacha of Southside. 
He artfully does not say a word about 


his intention till the sixty-ninth page. 
The most inveterate Quarterly-man 
might read the first five dozen _ 
eight pages without suspecting that he 
was tobe knocked offhis pins in the very 
next. We can perceive the leap which 
the unhappy individual who perpetra- 
ted the review on rail-roads, &c. must 
have given when he met it. It must 
have been like the kind of feeling 
which he would have experienced, if, 
after bowing most politely to a civil 
and well-dressed gentleman, he disco- 
vered that the object of the stranger’s 
morning call was to arrest him at the 
suit of a tailor. We must let the 
pamphlet-man. speak for himself. 


“ The Quarterly Review has this mo- 
ment been put into our hands. It con- 
tains an article on the Rail-Roads, which 
is prefaced by some pages on ‘ specula- 
tions of foreign growth, consisting chiefly 
of loans of money to, and pretehded as- 
sociations. for working the mines of, 
the various new governments of South 
America—Colombian, Mexican} Brazili- 
an, Chilian, and Peruvian.’ 

“ We do not notice the remarks ‘ on 
the speculations of foreign growth,’ mere- 

Vor. XVII. 
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ly because they have been sanctioned by 
the classical cover of the Quarterly, but 
because in these remarks, we think, that 
all that bas been alleged, and all that is 
being alleged, against the American mi- 
ning companies, may be faund condensed, 
with the addition of a little more preju- 
dice, and a great deal more ignorance. 

“ They are, indeed, very happy specimens 
of the glorious art of random writing, an art 
which, it would appear, consists of detail- 
ing false statements in a flippant style, 
and drawing deductions, with. singular 
acuteness, from premises of your own 
creation. 

‘* We make no observation on the sen- 
timents which the Reviewer expresses, 
either with regard to our financial ar- 
rangements, with what he scientifically 
terms Mezico and the other states of South 
America, or upon the political situation 
of those governments, After the conduct 
of the present administration, it is no 
longer necessary to prove to the British 
nation, that these governments exist, and 
we are satisfied, that the British nation 
will feel very little anxiety about the pay- 
ments of their dividends, if they are con- 
scious that these governments do exist. 
Nor shall we trouble ourselves to prove, 
that Bolivar and Canterac are ‘ anything 
more than two straws,’ which the Re 
viewer somewhat shrewdly insinuates 
may be the case. (We will answer, from 
the news which has lately arrived from 
Peru, that the Liberator does not care 
one straw about the hero of the Madrid 
Gazette, the ‘ guardian of the standard of 
Castile’ ! 

‘We make no remarks either upon 
the elegance of the Reviewer’s style,,or 
the accuracy of his geography ; the pro- 
fundity of his political views, or the no- 
velty of his political economy.” 

There is a kick in the kidneys! , It 
certainly is awful, to hear a Quarterly 
Reviewer calling Mexicoa South Ame- 
rican state. Barrow ought to take him 
in hands without delay. Let-us.go on, 
however. 

“ But we feel it an absolute duty ‘to 
make a few observations.on the remarks 
contained in this article, on the ‘ pre- 
tended mining Associations.’ 

“ The Reviewer commences with the 
usual complaint of the facility with which 
names Of notoriety are obtained, for the 
direction of a new company, containing, 
as he facetiously terms it, ‘a considerable 
sprinkling of M. P.’s.”" © These original 
proprietors,” it seems, ‘have’wdue regard 
for their own particular interests ;'if the 
shates (of which ‘they ‘are the fargest 
holders) bear a premium, (‘which those of 

4H 
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Hare is a pamphlet which we in- 
tend to gut, to turn rot on and 
pin over our pages. Li nour- 
able M. P.’s, ‘we disclaim having any 
share in any of the American mines— 
not a sixpence in the 

exican, 
United Mexican, 
epee - 
mperial Brazilian, 

Rio de la Plata, 

Peruvian Mining, 

Chilian, do., 

Anglo-Chilian, 

General South America— 
not a rap in the Real del Montes—not 
@ marvedi in the Guanaxuato or Cato- 
ree Vein ; and therefore what we are 
going to. say is as unbiassed and rigid 
asa Pansy A Banco Rhodamanthi. 

There has been an immensity of 
stuff vented about the danger and 
gambling of the new joint-stock com- 
panies of various kinds. To people 
who know a thing or two, it was evi- 
dent that there was a prodigious quan- 
tity-of exaggeration in the statement 
of the sums gambled. Millions sound 
magnificent and lofty on paper—shares 
~- Riise and fall, and rise again, 

. Wild and disorderly,” 
as Sir Walter remarks, when speaking 
of another speculation—a sensation is 
produced in the market—and all for 
about 1.400 in actual coin. We re- 
member once being well acquainted 
with the mess of a Highland . regi- 
ment, the members whereof possessed 
ies far larger than their purses 
‘—and in order to accommodate both, 
when compelled to play against one 
another before strangers, they entered 
intoa regulation that a pound betted 
meant sixpence—and accordingly a 
man might lose a dozen points ; and 
as they played long whist, that isa 
goo = losing wi an eng 
nominally for 1.19, but really for six 
shillings. The latter was sufficient 
inroad, we own, on his purse, when- 
ever it occurred, but it did not sink 
him into the utter ruin which would 


have attended won Sar of the for« 
mer plum-like-looking sum. 

So in the Stock Exchange : whereof, 
if we please, we could tell some queer- 
ish stories. But it pleaseth us not. 
Why should we tell you, my gentle 
reader, what ought to be learned by 
for own experience, if you have any 

iness in money-dabbling—and if 

ou have not, where is the use of en- 

ightening the dark lantern of your 
intellectual faculty with what con-° 
cerns you not? If you want informa- 
tion, go, as Southey says— 
* Go thou and seek the house of stock; 
We to the moorlands after cock.” 
Our words may be taken for it, that 
the people of England may be let alone 
to do what they please with their mo- 
ney. Few are there about the moun- 
tain, of Cornhill who can be addressed 
in the language used by the Hiber- 
nian orator when he mistook a jack- 
ass for a bull.+ It gives our hearts 
very few pangs to think of the devas- 
tation which will fall on the pockets 
of the unwary youths who are deluded 
between the hours of four and half 
past four every evening, under the 
shadow of Gresham’s Grasshopper. If 
a row comes, then let him die; let 
him be kicked out of the ring, bleed- 
ing and battered. What, in the name 
of Plutus, brought him there? Go— 

o—my lad—you’re broken, are you ? 
Beagared P ruined ? undone? ~ Sir, 
there are a great many ways open to 
you, to obtain an honest livelihood. 
Join Mr Shiel’s countrymen, and 
mend the ways, under the hard, but 
not stony, eye of London Macadam. 
Write articles—burn houses—murder 
men, women, and children, sparing 
not even. the infant at the breast ; 
slaughter Scarlett ; reduce Lady Lau- 
derdale toashes; traduce Lord Charles 
Somerset for being the son of Duke 
Neddy Seymour ; send immense ships 
through uncut canals ; spread horror 
through the land, at a penny a-line, 
for the diurnal press. Go as waiter to 
a tavern, or tutor to a young gentle- 





panies. 
+ Viz. “ Soft is your horn.” 


but on taking him by the horn Paddy found it was a jackass’s ears. 


* An Inquiry into the Plans, Progress, and Policy of the American Mining Com- 
London: John M:uray!! Albemarle Street!!! 
An Irishman, in his cups, thought he saw a bull, 
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* Soft is your 


horn, honey,” cried he.—Jon. Bee. in voce, p. 162. 
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man literarily disposed ; in fact, sir, 
the world is ride But we ask you 
again, what, in the name of Alecto, and 
Megera, and Tisiphone, ever brought 
you to the Exchange? People may 
take our word for it, we repeat, that 
there are few to whom this question 
will need to be addressed. 

However, the cry was raised, and 
among those who joined in the lament, 
chimed in the Quarterly. In its last 
Number, it shed salt salt tears for the 
innocent and unsuspicious Jews and 
Gentiles who were buying shares in 
the American mines. Our hearts were 
beginning to bleed for these tender 
and simple-minded individuals, when 
this pamphlet was stuck into our fist, 
and on perusing it we felt somewhat 
reassured that those helpless and ur.- 
cognoscent beings would not be en- 
tirely swindled out of their money by 
the gold-finders of America. 

Whoever wrote it is an ugly cus- 
tomer. He gives his one-twos into the 
bread-basket of the Quarterly in a 
manner most Ticklerian. If not Ti- 
mothy himself, he must have studied 
under that great master. We recog- 


nize the touches of that able hand—of 
that bloody and relentless old butcher 
—that Djezzar Pacha of Southside. 
He artfully does not say a word about 


his intention till the sixty-ninth page. 
The most inveterate Quarterly-man 
might read the first five dozen and 
eight pages without suspecting that he 
was to be knocked offhis pins in the very 
next. We can perceive the leap which 
the unhappy individual who perpetra- 
ted the review on rail-roads, &c. must 
have given when he met it. It must 
have been like the kind of feeling 
which he would have experienced, if, 
after bowing most politely to a civil 
and well-dressed gentleman, he disco- 
vered that the object of the stranger’s 
morning call was to arrest him at the 
suit of a tailor, We must let the 
pamphlet-man speak for himself. 


“ The Quarterly Review has this mo- 
ment been put into our hands. It con- 
tains an article on the Rail- Roads, which 
is prefaced by some pages on ‘ specula- 
tions of foreign growth, consisting chiefly 
of loans of money to, and pretended as- 
sociations. for working the mines of, 
the various new governments of South 
America—Colombian, Mexican; Brazili- 
an, Chilian, and Peruvian.’ 

“ We do not notice the remarks ‘ on 
the speculations of foreign growth,’ mere- 
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ly because they have been sanctioned by 
the classical cover of the Quarterly, but 
because in these remarks, we think, that 
all that bas been alleged, and all that is 
being alleged, against the American mi- 
ning companies, may be found condensed, 
with the addition of a little more preju- 
dice, and a great deal more ignorance. 

“ They are, indeed, very happy specimens 
of the glorious art of random writing, an art 
which, it would appear, consists of detail- 
ing false statements in a flippant style, 
and drawing deductions, with. singular 
acuteness, from premises of your own 
creation. 

‘* We make no observation on the sen- 
timents which the Reviewer expresses, 
either with regard to our financial ar- 
rangements, with what he scientifically 
terms Mexico and the other states of South 
America, or upon the political situation 
of those governments, After the conduct 
of the present administration, it is no 
longer necessary to prove to the British 
nation, that. these governments exist, and 
we are satisfied, that the British nation 
will feel very little anxiety about the pay- 
ments of their dividends, if they are con- 
scious that these governments do exist. 
Nor shall we trouble ourselves to prove, 
that Bolivar and Canterac are ‘ anything 
more than two straws,’ which the Re 
viewer somewhat shrewdly insinuates 
may be the case. We will answer, from 
the news which has lately arrived from 
Peru, that the Liberator does not. care 
one straw about the hero of the Madrid 
Gazette, the ‘ guardian of the standard of 
Castile’ ! ; 

‘We make no remarks either upon 
the elegance of the Reviewer’s style, or 
the accuracy of his geography ; the pro- 
fundity of his political views, or the no- 
velty of his political economy.” 

There is a kick in the kidneys! , It 
certainly is awful, to hear a Quarterly 
Reviewer calling Mexico a South Ame- 
rican state. Barrow ought to take him 
in hands without delay. Let.us:go on, 
however. 

“ But we feel it an absolute duty ‘to 
make a few observations on the remarks 
contained in this article,’ on the ‘ pre- 
tended mining Associations.’ 

“ The Reviewer commences with the 
usual i Tom of the facility with which 
names Of notoriety are obtained, ‘for the 
direction of a new company, containing, 
as he facetiously terms it, *a considerable 
sprinkling of M. P.’s.’" © These original 
proprietors,” it seems, ‘have-edue regard 
for their own particular interests; if the 
shates (of which ‘they ‘are the largest 
holders) bear a premium, (which those of 
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the most unpromising speculation are 
almost sure to do, on their first appear- 
ance in the market,) they sdil out, and, 
their object thus obtained,’ start upon 
some fresh game; if the concern lingers 
on, and fresh deposits are required, the 
unfortunate holders; unable to pay, or 
fearful of larger demands, are compelled 
to sell ; the price of the shares then falls, 
and on further calls being made, the luck- 
less purchasers get out as well as they 
can, by selling at 4 considerable loss ; the 
next holder does the same ; and thus they 
go on progressively in their descent, till 
they reach their proper level at zero, or 
nothing, when the bubble finally bursts, 
and the whole scheme explodes in empty 
air, like the infamous Poyais fraud, or 
King Ferdinand’s repudiated bonds.’ 

* Very shocking indeed! but, unfortu- 
nately, not true. If the Reviewer can 
point out to us a single company in whieh 
this farce has been acted, we will, most 
willingly, joint our feeble efforts in assist- 
ing the exposure of the conspiracy, and 
ensuring the punishment of the conspira- 
tors. As for the ‘ infamous Poyais 
fraud,’ this is not the first time that that 
poor scapegoat of a loan has been brought 
forward, according to the principles of the 
philosophy of induction, to warn good 
simple people from trusting what the Re- 
viewer terms * Mexico, and other states 
of South America, revolutionary govern- 
merits, the honesty and permanency of 
watnvenee to be proved.’ 

‘ * ad 


*« ‘We make no remark on the Spanish 


Bonds. If money is not to be lent on 
the credit of an aréient and hitherto ho- 
noutable nation, we know not by what 
terms secutity is to be defined. The ob- 
stinacy of the monarch, and the poverty 
of the kingdom, may combine at present 
to uphold, by a shallow subterfuge, their 
dishonourable conduct ; but that ultimate- 
ly these engagements must be fulfilled, 
we have no more doubt, than that there 
will be a day when ‘ fair Castile and 
Arragon’ shall acknowledge a milder 
sway, and be governed by a wiser system. 

“ The Spanish loan was not introdu- 
ced by ‘a considerable sprinkling of 
M. P.’s,’ who experienced the benefits 
of being original proprietors, but by weal- 
thy merchants, who staked much of their 
fortune on the security it offered, and, by 
the event, were considerable losers. 

“ We are not ever desirous of meeting 
the assertions of anonymous writers by a 
counter-statement as bold and apparently 

as groundless; but, on the present occa- 
sion, we will state, that after much dili- 
gent inquiry, we have every reason to be- 
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lieve, that the directors of the American 
Mining Companies are the most consi- 
derable holders of the shares of the re- 
spective companies whose 4ffairs they ma- 
nage, and possess many shares, whieh 
they have purchased at considerable pre- 
miums, 

“« But,” says the Quarterly Reviewer, 
‘ the frenzy of speculation appears to rage 
highest among the mines of South Ame- 
rica, from whose bowels the ‘ aurum irre- 
pertum’ which the Spaniards have left, 
because the Spaniards had ceased to find 
it profitable, is to be dug out by means 
of English capital, English men, and 
English machinery.” ‘To prove this 
frenzy of speculation in South American 
mines, the Reviewer, as usual, quotes a 
North American one, and triumphantly 
demands ‘ to what will not men persuade 
themselves, when we find that a single 
share of a certain mine named the Real 
del Monte, on which L.'70 had been ad- 
vanced, rose to a premium of L. 1400 a 
share, or L.2000 per cent?” 

“ A certain mine, named the Real del 
Monte! we shall hear, we suppose, next 
of a certain mine named the Guanaxuato / 
Is it possible that the Reviewer, who 
talks so boldly of ‘ the frenzy of specula- 
tien, and of modern speculators, who take 
not the trouble to inquire into what has 
been or what may be ;’ is it possible that 
he can have mistaken a whole mining 
district for a single mine ? 

“ The Real del Monte notice termi- 
nates with an elaborate peroration, to 
which is appended this note, a note to 
which we beg to call the reader’s most 
particular attention : 

“* The Stock Exchange history of this 
wonderful mine is this. It belonged to a 
private gentleman of Mexico, who derived 
such wealth from it, that he made a pre- 
sent, during the last war, of two seventy- 
four gun ships to the King of Spain. We 
could another ‘ tale unfold,” respecting 
this golden bubble and its flappers at the 
west end of the town, ‘where news from 
the mine’ is regularly manufactured, from 
St James’ Street down to Charing Cross, 
to catch the city gulls, who in return Jay 
their daily baits for the gentlemen of. the 
west.” 

“ This private gentleman here alluded 
to ‘ in this Stock Exchange history of 
this wonderful mine,’ is Don Pedro Te- 
reros, better known as Count de Regla. 
The story here related of him, is as well 
authenticated as any one in modern his- 
tory, and is given with many more parti- 
culars by Humboldt. Humboldt is a 
great authority, and it shows, at any rate, 
the discrimination of the Stock Exchange, 
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to found their tales upon the data of the 
learned Baron, But why say we the 
data of the illustrious German? ‘There 
is another authority, supposed to be of 
as great weight, and which, being an Eng- 
lish one, it is more probable the gentle- 
men of the Stock Exchange followed, 
when they related the history of ‘ this 
wonderful mine.’ 

“ The following is an extract from a 
celebrated publication, which may throw 
some light upon this tale: — 

“Don Pedro Tereros, Count Regia, 
one of the richest men in Mexico, drew 
from the mines of Biscaina,* between the 
years 1762 and 1774, a net profit of more 
than a million sterling. Besides the two 
ships of war, one of 120 guns, and the 
other of 74 guns, which he presented to 
the King of Spain, he lent to the go- 
vernment of Madrid five million frances, 
which he has never been repaid. The 
works erected on his mine cost him more 
than 400,000 pounds sterling, and he 
purchased estates of vast extent besides, 
and left money to his family, in amount 
only equalled by the bequests of Count 
Valenciana.’ 

“ Here is a gorgeous account! why 
‘the Stock Exchange history of this won- 
derful mine,” is mere prose to this! What 
are their two second rates to a net profit 
of more than a miHion sterling, to two 
ships of war, one of 120 guns, and five 
millions of francs to the Court of Madrid 
to boot, and four hundred thousand pourds 
sterling expended in his mines, and the 
purchase of vast estates and enormous pe- 
cuniary bequests besides ?” 

The best jest is coming. 

“We anticipate the questions of our 
readers—From what authority is this 
taken ? from some contemporary writer ? 
from some fond chronicler of the glories 
of the Regia family? Ohno! it is derived 
from a very different source. It is not 
put forth by ‘ republican governments, 
the permanency and honesty of which re- 
main to be proved ;’ it is not promulga- 
ted by the agents of ‘ the pretended as- 
sociations, to work the mines of Mexico 
and the other South American states." 
This glowing account, this magnificent 
statement, may be found detailed as in- 
dubitable fact, in the Quarterly Review 
itself, for last April!!!” 

This is bad management, Mr Cole- 
ridge—you ought to keep the nags in 
hetter order. This crossing and jos- 
tling never will do. Still our unre- 
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lenting pamphleteer proceeds throwing 
in the whip-cord. 

“ Moreover, that Review quotes the 
report of Senor Alaman, the identical in- 
dividual who now presides over the fo- 
reign direction of the United Mexican 
Mining Association, to show, that the 
present state of the Mexican mines arises 
only from the revolution of 1810, which, 
to borrow the words of Alaman, as quoted 
by the Reviewer, ‘ began in the districts 
in which the richest mines are situate, 
and their proprietors were the first vic- 
tims.’ The revolution broke out in 1810, 
and the report of the Minister Alaman, 
as quoted by the Quarterly Review of 
last April, states ‘ the product of Gua- 
naxuato previously to 1810, #0 have been 
greater than all the mines of Peru toge- 
ther, amounting to upwards of 5,000,000 
of dollars,’ 

“ ¢ By the massacre of some,” says 
Alaman, ‘ by the ruir of others, from the 
war and the excessive requisitions, by 
the scarcity of money, and the consequent 
want of utensils and necessaries to con- 
tinue the works, the mines ceased, as it 
were, almost in a moment.’ 

“ And yet these are the mines which, 
in the present Number of the Quarterly 
Review, are described as having been 
quitted by the Spaniards, because ‘ the 
Spaniards had ceased to find them pro- 
fitable.’ ' 

‘“* Alaman, as quoted by the Quarterly 
Review, proceeds—* The inundation of 
the mines has been the inevitable consequence 
of their abandonment during the war. The 
working of them cannot be resumed until the 
water has been discharged, and to effect that, 
the miners of Mexico, poor in the midst of 
riches, havé neither the machinery required 
to. accomplish it, nor the capitals to procure 
them.’ 

“ Does this passage require any com- 
ment? To supply this capital have the 
Mining Associations been formed, and 
we shall see what may be the effeet pro- 
duced by this supply of capital, in the 
opinion of Alaman, the minister of fi- 
nance. 

**¢ The continual wars and civil dis- 
sensious have so laid waste that beauti- 
ful country, that nothing is to be seen but 
poverty and devastation, where before 
fertility and opulence were displayed. 
The total ruin of many rich families, the 
emigration of others, and the continued 
sufferings of al], have paralysed industry, 
which cannot be revived, from the want 





* Biscaina is the finest vein of the Real del Monte. The most valuable of its mines are situate on 
his vein, as the Valenciana, Rayas, &c. of Guanaxuato, are situate on the veta madre. 
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of those Capitals whi¢h have either been 
destroyed or exported. J¢ is only by the 
importation and prudent application of new 
capitals, that Merican splendour and pros- 
perity can be revived.” 

“It may be thought unnecessary for 
us, after the foregoing pages, to analyse 
all the opinions, and to notice all the re- 
marks, of the present Quarterly Review- 
er. ‘ We know,” says the Reviewer, 
* that the old Spaniards, who undertook 
to work these mines, were mostly ruin- 
ed, so that it became a common saying, 
—“ a silver mine brings misery, a gold 
one ruin.” ” 

“* Whenever the Reviewer is about in- 
diting a statement particularly incorrect, 
we observe that he always begins by ‘ we 
know.’ As to the old Spaniards who 
were, ruined, we appeal to the wealth of 
the Vulencianas, the Reglas, the Apar- 
tados, the Rayas, and the whole of the 
Mexican nobility, the wealthiest in either 
hemisphere, to prove the falsity of this 
statement; and as to the common saying 
which is quoted, proh Jupiter! had the 
Reviewer ever lived in Cornwall, he 
would have been familiar with a million 
of these sage apothegms on all kinds of 
mines and minerals, and yet would have 
been surrounded by mines being worked 
in all directions. 

“¢ Tt must, in the nature of things,’ 
says the Reviewer, ‘ be years before any 
returns can be made.’ 

“ Why must it? We have shown that 
the Valenciana mine, a very few months 
after it was taken by the Anglo-Mexican 
Association, weekly produced silver to 
the amount of 5000 pounds sterling, and 
that other mines are also very produc- 
tive, and to judge from the report which 
we have noticed, a speedy dividend may 
be anticipated ; ay, a speedy dividend 
from those very South American mines 
which, according to the Reviewer, ‘ there 
has never been any serious intention of 
working,’ mines which he describes ‘ as 
being within the bills of mortality, and 
the richest veins of which “ crap out” in 
St James’s and the Stock Exchange!’ 

** We have nearly done with the Quar- 
terly Reviewer, but he tempts us for a 
moment longer. At the end of his vitu- 
perations appears the following note :— 
* We consider, as an exception from these 
remarks, the Company established under 
Mr John Irving, Mr John Innes, Mr 
Hart Davis, &c., for working the Brazil- 
ian mines, and other purposes; their 
names (most of the others have no names) 
are a sufficient guarantee against all im- 
position. The mines of Brazil are, be- 
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sides, easily accessible, which those of the 
Cordilleras are not.’ 

* Oh, most consistent Reviewer! but 
just now, who bewailed in more piteous 
accents, Who denounced in direr terms, 
the modes by: which ‘ the dozen names 
of notoriety’ were obtained for the direc- 

ion of these associations ? who described 
with more conceited chuckling ‘ the con- 
siderable sprinkling of M. P.’s ?’ and now 
the names of certain individuals are ‘a 
sufficient guarantee against all imposition.’ 
Mr John Irying, Mr John Innes, Mr 
Hart Davis, and the mysterious &c, (ig- 
notum pro magnifico) are, no doubt, most 
respectable personages ; but what appears 
to prove that these names are not as 
shamefully prostituted, and as scanda- 
lously obtained, as the long list of emi- 
nent senators, merchants, and bankers, 
who form the boards of direction of all 
the other mining companies ? 

“ The Reviewer, as if conscious of 
his inconsistency, endeavours to extri- 
cate himself by a parenthesis, a very awk- 
ward thing to have recourse to at any 
time—‘ (most of the others have no names)’ 
—what can this mean? Has he forgot- 
ten ‘the dozen names of notoriety and 
the considerable sprinkling of M. P.’s?° 
Perhaps this discriminating Reviewer, 
this man emuncte naris, is aware that the 
shares of the ‘new Brazilian’ are unappor- 
tioned, or is satisfied with the apportion- 
ment? Certainly the following sentence 
is very suspicious, it is scarcely a puff 
collateral,‘ the mines of Brazil are be- 
sides easily accessible, which those of the 
Cordilleras are not.’ But what signifies 
facility of aceess where mines may not 
exist? The produce of Brazil was chief- 
ly obtained by stream works, and a com- 
pany is already formed to farm them. 
But is the Reviewer aware that all the 
celebrated mines of Mexico, the most ac- 
cessible in America, are situated on the 
Cordilleras ? 

“ So much for the Quarterly Review- 
er! Next time we meet him, his geo- 
graphy and his style may perhaps be both 
improved, and as his researches respect- 
ing Mexico and the other states of South 
America are more extended, his views as 
to their present situation may become 
more coirect, and his conclusions as to 
their future prospects less erroneous.” 

That will do, we rather imagine. It 
is a stomacher. See that the Reviewer 
is put to bed, and rubbed with a dry 
towel. Have him bled over the eyes, 
and watch him well during the night. 
Perhaps he may come to in a week’s 
time, but he never will do any more 
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for the ring. By the way, that wi 
aceieniinellicenes - ital. oon 


fess, O thrice-badgered wether of 
Mahomet! that you have been dab- 
bling in the fun yourself. Do not be 
afraid that we shall blame you for it, 
for it would show a symptom of rea~ 
son. 

After this castigation, our pamphlet- 
eer goes off to jollify himself with a 
dram of political economy, taken neat. 
He and we part company, and we go 
back to look for metal more attractive 
We shall find it in his 56th page, &c. 
Depend upon it, reader, it is worth 
your notice. 

* Unfortunately there is a set of indi- 
viduals in this world who are very desi- 
rous of gaining property without work- 
ing for it. They have what they consi- 
der ‘ enough to speculate on,’ but loss 
to them ‘is annihiiation. These people 
used to speculate in the funds; these 
people may endeavour to ruin themselves 
in the mines; and did neither stocks nor 
mines exist, they would operate on hops, 
as they have done, or in colonial produce, 
as they are doing. Is the wisdom of 
our Imperial Parliament to devise plans 
for the preservation of these financial 
suicides? Are we to commit the great 
blunder of despotic states, and Jegislate 

Sor the individual? Are we, like the East- 
ern Caliph, to forbid any bread being 
made in Bagdat, because one wretch, in 
one of the suburbs, has sold a poisonous 
compound for the staff of life? 

“ In these pages we can but glance at 
the principles of legislation, and of the 
csprit de loix give but the most spiritual 
essence—but without further inquiring 
whether folly is subject-matter for the le- 
gislature, and whether by the law of Eng- 
land fraud is sufficiently punishable, we 
may as well examine a little into the won- 
derful stories of profit and loss which 
daily meet our ear.——We promise our 
readers some instruction ; it may be, some 
amusement. 

“ If any of our readers will take the 
trouble of walking to a place now very 
much in fashion, the City, not the City of 
London, but a space of ground consisting 
of about 400 square yards, and covered 
with counting-houses and alleys, the City 
par eminence, the xar’ sZoxxy City; if 
when there he will further take the trou- 
ble of being introduced to one of the in- 
dividuals by whom the business carried 
on in the City is chiefly transacted, and 
ask him what has been doing in the 400 

square yards, covered with counting- 

houses and alleys, for the last ten years, 
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he will be answered immediately, ‘ why, 
making money, to be sure, what. else-— 
the manufactory of millions is not a thing 
of an hour, although we do it pretty 
quickly in the nineteenth century.’ Our 
friend will also discover that the. profits 
which have accrued by managing the 
American mines in the market are not 
of an extraordinary nature, that they have 
wot exceeded, nay, not equalled, the sums 
which have been. made for the last ten 
years by other speculations, and by ma- 
naging other undertakings, and he will 
learn that Mexican mines and Colombian 
pearl fisheries have only succeeded: to 
Mexican bonds and Colombian loans, 
When he has listened to the sublime ac- 
counts of the stupendous fortunes which 
have been made for the last ten years 
within the 400 square yards, he will na- 
turally ask himself the reason why so 
little sensation has been excited out of 
the ground covered with counting-houses 
and alleys, by all this accumulation of 
wealth and manufactory of millions ? 
Why it was not till the mines were intro- 
duced that any other persons but the 
lodgers in the alleys and renters of the 
counting-houses participated in the pro- 
fit or the plunder? 5 A 

“ Good reader! kind and curious gen- 
tleman! who have thrown off your evil 
habit of lounging ‘ to walk into the city!’ 
we will tell you. There was something 
invidious in the character of a stock-job- 
ber, there was something disreputable in 
the character of a loan-monger, there was 
something, in short, in ing the turn 
of the market, that would never have suit- 
ed Upper Brook Street or Grosvenor 
Square. The game was thus confined to 
a set, much to their dislike, who wished 
to see the money-market more frequent- 
ed and, more patronised by the ‘ West 
End,’ than the apparition of an occasion- 
al marquess, or a jobbing honourable, 
would imply. 

“ When the mines were brought for- 
ward, the opportunity seemed at hand : 
there was nothing invidious in the cha- 
racte: of a mine-jobber, there was no- 
thing ungenteel in watching the turn of a 
mine-market ; it was compared to pur- 
chasing an estate, and was called patron- © 
ising infant liberty and liberal principles, 
and there was something gorgeous and 
aristocratical in the idea of succeeding to 
the possessions of the Valencianas and 
the Reglas. The new speculations were 
‘ published not for the Jews only, but for 
the Gentiles also,’ and the West End 
rushed to anticipate the spoil. 

“ Then began the game.. We heard 
of Lord Knows-Who lounging upon 
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*Change, of Sir Frederick Fashion’s Co- 
lombian carricle, and of the Hon. Mr 
—— condescending to become a Di- 
rector of the ‘ New Company.’ 
mines were la chose ; they were the sujet 
at concerts, conversaziones, and clubs.. 
“The University” looked with that su- 
percilious yet anxious air which its mem- 
bers, chiefly young barristers and * al- 
tefnate evéning lecturers,’ are so con- 
versant with, on the mining article in 
the Courier ;—‘ the Union’ was suspi- 
eiously acquainted with ‘ how shares left 
off,’ and scandalous stories were told of 
and panting members gaining 
Pall East with the latest intelli- 
gence ; and the hebdomadal assemblée of 
‘the Athenzum’ diversified their usual 
topics of conversation, strictures on mo- 
dern literature, and their own execrable 
wines, by an oceasional inquiry ‘ after 
the state of the market.’ 

“ Then it was that the diners owt, and 
such small deer, those human frivolities 
who, when comedies were written, were 
immortalized under the names of Hint, 
and Plume, and Flutter, did their duty. 
A mining story was as regularly expect- 
ed with the second glass of Johannisberg, 
as a dissertation on the operatic legali- 
ties, or the latest piece of scandal served 
up with the sauce piquante of modern 
e ion, and jewelled beauty listen- 
ed, if not to tales ‘ of Africa,’ at least 


*to — joys.” 

* In the course of a very short time a 
whisper was about town, that the Earl of 
Grosvenor was a great holder of Ameri- 
can mining shares. Exaggeration echoed 
the whisper, * and soon the noble peer 
had gained a plum.’ With a hundred 


thousand pounds the Rubicon is passed 
by madern tattlers, and each day doubled 
the peer’s profits. 

® Then Mr Adam, the king’s counsel, 
(rash man!) had it in his power to realise 
250,000. on his shares, and wauld not. 

s+ We had the misfortune once of be- 
ing in the Court of King’s Bench. We 
remember being seated near this learned 
gentleman, and while we were admiring 
the acuteness and erudition with which he 
argued a very knotty point of law, we 
-saw marked on his brief, ten gui 
Now we did marvel that this individual, 
who considered that a quarter of a mil- 
lion was but the commencement of his 
profits, that this lord of Mexico should, 
for some rascal counters, sit in a horrible 
close court, refer to digests, learn in- 
dices by rote, and in short-hand and with 
a bad pen make learned notes on unin- 
telligible evidence, We left the theatre 
of his arguments and actions; we met 
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one whose step ‘is better known In Bond 
Street than Cornhill, but who now, with 
an eye beaming with exultation, was re- 
turning from his morning walk into the cily. 
He was fall of the gorgeous fortune of 
Sir William Adams, Knt., late oculist ex- 
traordinary to his majesty. The cheva- 
lier, it seems, with a financial prescience, 
which would entitle him to the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, if Mr Ro- 
binson ever cease giving those annual 
Arabian Night entertainments, in com- 
mon parlance called budgets, had purcha- 
sed in the outset a large quantity of the 
Mexican mining shares. But, unlike 
Lord Grosvenor, or the rash but fortu- 
nate Mr Adam, Sir Wiiliam had conde- 
scended to realize a profit of L. 180,000 
on ‘ a very trifling quantity,’ determi- 
ned, * come what come may,’ either to 
become the richest individual in Europe, 
or to retire on the respectable indepen- 
dence of L.8000 per annum. The tale 
was passing strange, but who in the 
nineteenth century will play the Pyr- 
rhonist ? 

* But, as half London has said, but if 
there have been these great profits, there 
must have been equally great losses. The 
dilemma is not good, or rather it is 
nought. An original holder of these 
shares might have sold them at a profit 
of L.100 per share, and yet might have 
sold them cheap. We have not created 
this objection merely to destroy it; we 
have ourselves heard it made some do- 
zen times by people of education and of 
the world. 

“ But Lord Grosvenor arrives in town, 
and, actuated by the purest and most 
honourable motives, or, perhaps, appre- 
hending Jegislative interference, and ima- 
gining that on account of his awful 
wealth he might become the first victim 
of an ostracism, was desirous of inform- 
ing the public, through the medium of 
the noble possessor of the woolsack, 
‘“* THAT HE. NEVER HAD HELD OR BEEN 
INTERESTED IN A SINGLE,SHARE OF THE 
Amupican Mowe Commas !! = 


“ The rumours increasing, Lord Gros- 
venor feit it his duty in his place in Par- 
liament, to inform the public, that ue 
HAD NOT HELD OR BEEN INTERESTED IN 
A SINGLE SHARE IN THE AMERICAN MI- 
NING COMPANIES, and took the oppor-~ 
tunity of delivering some very statesman- 
like observations On the subject. 

** In the meantime Mr Adam was call- 
ing on his friends, for the purpose of in- 
forming them that the reports which 
were afloat, as to the immense sums 
which he had made by speculating in the 
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American mines, originated from THE sI- . 


MILARITY OF HIS NAME TO THAT OF Sin 
Wittiam Apams, and that he had the 
misfortune of not having it in his power to 
realize a quarter of a million. 

Oh fortunati, sua si bona ndérint! 

“ Sir William Adams followed up these 
explanations by publishing a pamphlet, 
justifying himself for not realizing a single 
mine share, and giving his reasons to his 
numerous friends for persisting in this line of 
conduct. 


** Now here are three stories, which 
have created an extraordinary sensation 
in this good metropolis; here are three 
individuals who were supposed to have 
participated more than any others in the 
immense profit which was said to have 
been made by speculating in the shares of 
the American mines. Of these three 
stories we find every one to be false; of 
these three individuals, we find that two 
never possessed a share, and that the 
third never sold one; and, consequent- 
ly, that these three individuals, who, to 
have had it in their power to realize the 
profits which it is said they were enabled 


to do, must have possessed among them. 


nearly the majority of the mining shares, 
never made a gain of one single sous. 

“ Tf then these stories are true, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing, that of the 
number of mining shares which were in 
existence, a considerable number, per- 
haps a moiety, were not producing any 
* ruinous consequetices.’ 

“ If these stories are false, we may, 
perhaps, doubt whether the ‘ ruinous 
consequences’ ever resulted. 

“ But are these all the tales, if not as 
entertaining, quite as miraculous, as the 
Milésian, with which our country has 
been gotged, alas! not to satiety? Oh 
no! Is there not ‘ the clerk of the emi- 
nent banking-house,’ who, when Christ- 
mas cen sc and was supposed by 
his kind masters to be anticipating for 
his faithful services an increase of salary, 
and indulging in the paradise of an ad- 
ditional ten pounds per annum, humbly, 
most humbly, informed his employers, 
that he was under the necessity, with ex- 
ceeding sorrow, (he had nothing to com- 
plain of,) of retiring from their service, 
for, (his friends had been so kind,) un- 
fortunately, he had been induced to rea- 
lize the mining shares which had been 
originally allotted to him, and had been 
so unfortunate as to have the fortune, 
(his friends had been so very kind,) of 
realizing L.60,000!!! Oh, brave clerk! 
oh, most emifient banking-house ! What 
must be the masters of such a servant? 
such a miniature millionaire ! 
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“ Now, teadet! this story is not like 
my Lord Grosvefior’s ;it atises not from an 
unnoticed report and from common con- 
versational atmplification—this story is 
not like the fortunes of Mr Adam, and 
arising from a mistake—this story is not 
like the one of Sir William- Adam, and 
partly founded on fact—no! no! this 
story is from begirining to end an unal- 
loyed, unsophisticated, pure, and wiiex- 
aggerated fabrication. It came into ex- 
istence not in the shape of an on dit, it 
was not engendered by rumour and pam- 
pered by exaggeration, but it burst into 
being with all its noxious qualities about 
. © comprets, a perfect, an intentional 

e! 

“ Yet these are the stories which are 
the subject of interest in every quarter of 
the metropolis, we may say in every 
part of this country—that have been re- 
peated by newspapers, that have disturb- 
ed the quiet of domestic circles, that 
have disgusted men with their honour- 
able and arduous employments, and, 
finally, credited as material and veracious 
consequences, become subject-matter for 
legislation, for laws, which, if put in 
force, will tend to enervate, perhaps to 
destroy, the energies of this country, and 
we shall see the prosperity of Great Bri- 
tain, and of a whole hemisphere, sacri- 
ficed to Fear which is founded on False- 
hood. 

“ The truth is, that for a couple of days 
all the country were buying shafes ini the 
American mines, There was no reason 
for the exeessive demand, and a fearful 
re-action might have taken place, but 
Avarice preserved us from the misery 
which .Insanity might. have produced. 
Waiting for further profits, the world 
missed those which already were unrea- 
sonable; and the losses which were in- 
curred by a very few simpletons, who 
bought at the highest, are, we sincerely 
believe, all the ‘ ruinous consequences’ 
which have resulted from the ‘ late 
great depreciation in prices’ so much 
talked of and so much wondered at,” 


Is not that pleasant and graphic P— 
a famous story-teller, by the word of 
a quill-driver. Why does he tiot send 
us articles for our Magazine ? A mah 
of his taste must know that writing a 


pamphlet is throwing away time, for 
nobody teats it. titing for us is 
well employing time, for everybody 
reads us. He has ian 3 of 

jod by exposing the futilit ese 
celia, ines are 80 warped in) the 
Eastern and Western-worlds of London. 
The stories of my Lord ‘Grosvenor; or 
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Mr Adam, or Sir ‘William Adams, will 
not pass muster any mcre. 

_ From the book to the bookseller is an 
easy transition. There is an immen- 
sity of good sound pluck in John Mur- 
ray’s publishing the tirade against the 
Quarterly.- How their Reviewer will 
take it, we know not; neither do we 
care. The imprint of Albemarle Street 
will, we should think, appear there the 
ankindest cut of all. Would Constable 
—_— a pamphlet against the ba- 

itical essays of the Edinburgh ! 
We doubt it ; for we remember how 
he wrote a most indignant letter to Sir 
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R. Philipps for having dared to hint a 
word of dispraise against that somno- 
lent miscellany in his muddy Maga- 
zine; which letter, by the way, Sir 
Pythagoras printed. If Constable has 
a mind to print a pamphlet of the 
kind alluded to, we can furnish him 
with one at five minutes’ notice. We 
shall prove, to his satisfaction, that the 
Reviewer of Theodric is an ass,. and 
the Reviewer of the Chancery Court a 
rogue. -If that will not satisfy him, 


we shall turn our hands to the whole 
of his contributors, en masse. 
hint may be worth his notice. 


The 








A FRAGMENT. 


Go !—when by the world deserted,— 






When thy dearest hopes are blighted,— 

When those who loved thee once have left thee,— 
When fate of all thou lovest has reft thee,— 

When the thought of those, who are long since dead, 
Recalls to thy mind the days that are fled,— 
Go!—in the silence of the night, 

In the soothing calm of the wan moonlight, 

While all around is tranquillity, 


And gaze——upon—the boundless Sea !— 





W. G. M. 





Mr Mantin’s “ Bear-baiting” bill 
has been thrown out by the House of 
Commons ; and, looking to some of the 
details of it, perhaps no other result 
could be expected ; but, inclined as I 
am to think, that, in principle, it must 
eventually succeed, I have been sorry 
to see it so decidedly opposed by many 
Seauanion a opinions I at a 
igh respect for. ‘The arguments (in 
the short discussion which took place 
in Parliament) used by those who sup- 
a a existing system, were not new. 
ir main reliance seemed to be on 
what they called a “ partial justice” 
in Mr Martin and his friends—that 
they attacked the vices of the poor, 
while those of the rich were to remain 
unmolested ; and to this was appended 
an attempt at comparison between the 
tice of torturing animals in corners 

‘or gain, and those active, manly di- 
versions, poy 8, we have mee —_ to 
recognize as the “‘ sports of the chase.” 
Now, if I soled mantle as the advo- 
cate of the poor, my first request should 
be for leave to disc my clients en- 
tirely of all that interest in baseness 
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and brutality, with which some of their 
friends seem so anxious to endow them. 
I desire that the poor should have their 
due; but, in getting this exclusive 
right and title to the bear-bait, they 
get a great deal more than their due. 
Enough, even of a man’s right, is as 
good as satiety. This solicitude to pre- 
serve the privilege of the poor, (where 
it happens to be a privilege kicked out, 
eo nomine, by everybody else,) is no 
more than an old song played on a new 
key—a new version of the ever-blessed 
apothegm of “ the Billington” and 
“ the Bull ;” upon which I may per- 
haps presently have a word. But the 
fact, if we are to argue upon facts, is 
not as the friends of the poor are so 
good as to state it: It is not the poorer 
classes who either have, exclusively, or 
desire to have, their “ bull.” On the 
contrary, at least a large proportion of 
the money which bie ag the “‘ dog” 
and “‘ monkey” fighting. and encou- 
rages the horse-chaunters, minor pugi- 
lists, brothel-keepers, and other mis- 
creants who trade in it, comes from the 
pockets of persons who certainly, as to 
9 
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means, cannot be ranked among the 
lower. classes of society ; and who fre- 
uiently, from their birth and fortune, 
if not from their taste and worthi- 
ness,) are qualified, and entitled, to 
move among the higher. 

Now, how far the desiring to make 
particular diversions the particular 
Property of particular classes, may be 
the readiest course to main pioqnesene 
derstanding and good feeling through- 
out. a community, this is a question 
which I will not just now to try, 
because I must a tely have a word 
with that famous dictum of “ The Bil- 
lington, and the Bull;” premising, that 
I take it to be a sentence as free from 
anything like reasonable meaning or 
deduction, as the most ptorily 
turned Irish antithesis that ever Ca- 
tholic orator imposed upon an audience 


« The higher orders have their Bil- 
lington,” are the words ; “‘ and why 
should not the lower orders have their 
Bull?” That is:as much as to say, it 
is a justification of one person to com- 
mit a murder, because another chooses 
to hear a ?—** The higher orders 
have their Billington, and why should 
not the lower orders have their Bull ?” 
—If I were to say, ‘‘ The people in St 
James's blow their noses, why should 
not the people in St Giles’s set their 
houses on fire?” would net my propo- 
sition, bating the alliteration, be just 
as logical as that of Mr Windham? 
Certainly, if it is to be contended that 
every man has a right to his “ taste,” 
both these sentences become axioms, 
and we r the whole statute-book 
immediately. But, is it worthy to talk 
of the “‘ taste” of the lower classes, in 
a matter where that taste happens to 
be scandalous to decency and humani- 
ty, when we punish; by law, any 
“* taste” they may feel for the act of 
carrying a gun—shoot them if they 
have a “ taste” for walking through a 
park or a plantation—and even make 
their ‘‘ taste” for washing their bodies 
in ie melons eaves oe fer Pod 
tion of trespass from the lord of the 


manor, who has a right of soil in the 


barren sand, between and low 
water-mark, over which they pass ? 
If I question the right of any man,— 
and it is a point on which I will havea 
word again before I conclude,—to an- 
swer Mr Martin’s bill by a sweeping 
charge of cruelty and stupidity against 
the whole working population of the 
Vox. XVII. 
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country, still less can I admit any va~ 
ee 
u ween sports as hunting 
ting, and the ignoble, ; 
wed frum,” ‘Tho underwanding anspiie 
ved from, wu may 
puzzled by sophistry ; but I ask whe- 
ther the heart of every man does not 
acknowledge a broad distinction be- 
tween the practices ?—Where is the 
fox-hunter—although the hunted a 
fox to death every day through the 
season—would consent to cut a fox 
into quarters, after catching it alive ? 
Though he preserves the breed wild in 
his woods, avowedly for no other pur- 
than that of destroying them, will 
e throw out the cub which has been 
petted in his house to be worried by . 
dogs in the court-yard, for his amuse- 
ment? There is some difference be- 
tween cutting a man down (even 
though it should be done rather need- 
lessly) in the heat of battle, and mur- 
dering him, in cold blood, two days 
after he has been made a prisoner. 
Nine-tenths of the quality of every 
act of violence upon the rela- 
tive conditions of the thing that strikes, 
and the thing that suffers ; and there 
is a disposition common to our nature 
—so long as we will only give nature 
her fair play—to spare those objects 
with which we are familiar, and those 
which lie, confessedly, at our mercy. 
A gentleman may follow his pheasant 
in the field, but what would be said of 
one who had a taste for shooting the 
same bird in a poultry-yard ?>—If a 
partridge be wounded, and esca 
true, the bird suffers ; but that cutter, 
ing forms no part of the fowler’s in- 
tention. He meant to kill his game ; 
by accident, he has only wounded it, 
and it is left to die probably in great 
misery. But would there be no dif- 
ference between this chance, and his 
going out daily to wound birds for 
sport, or to roast them alive, (having 
taken them) for a wager, before a slow 
fire ?—If ae pee ny me these 
two acts be no more imaginary, 
then half the distinctions we act 4 
daily are little else ; and yet are 
very valuable distinctions, we 
should be much worse off than we are 
if we went to work without them. 
The old woman who sets a Bes cars, 
trap” to catch her mice, lest she sho 
be tem pal an. eneptn.namn ateetlace 
n them alive, compasses pre- 
pom the monet far as the exe 
4 
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tinction of the mice is-concerned ) with 


oguie at Slowsing chen in: « pall of 
a in a 
— but the feclitng under which 
the old woman acts, has conduced to 
the bri up that archin to years 
of mischief; and the feeling under 
whieh he acts, (unless repressed by 
i ») is by no means an un- 
likely one to conduct him to the gal- 
lows. 
. And the msity, let it be ob- 
served, is quite sui generis, which leads 
to these inflictions of i 
torture upon living animals. Crowds 
run to witness an execution ; but they 
are only spectators of the horrible 
scene, not contrivers of, or contribu- 
tors to it. There is hardly a man 
whose vulgar curiosity has brought 
him four or five miles to see how 
fellow-creature can die, (for this is 
the true foundation of the impulse, ) 
who would not go back nine times in 
ane loss oe ae if 

e granting a reprieve u 
on himself $ ok é 
-. It is a totally different taste and ap- 
i by which those individuals must 

guided, who pay their money, ex- 

y; to purchase the protracted 
agony of a helpless, and unoffending 
creature. 

Mr Martin’s story of the French 
surgeon, Dr, Magendie—I hope that 
some part of Mr Martin’s statements 
as to that affir were incorrect. It 
easts heavy imputation upen Dr Ma- 
gendie—one which he should by all 
means contradict or explain away, if 
he can do so; and one which the let- 
ter of Dr Shiel has by no means (in 
my view) entirely got rid of. For, if 
there be a latitude to be allowed, so 
there must be a limit set, to the rights 
of philosophical research. A man 
who should feel vety decidedly, and 
very sincerely, that some new and im- 
portant principle in science would be 
developed by the experiment atttibu- 
ted to Dr Magendie—such a man 
might be justified in executing it, 
(though, even then, I doubt whether 

could make that man my friend ;) 
but if there were any good reason to 
believe that a view to profit, or to no- 
toriety, had contributed to the com. 
mission of the act, I confess I should 
say that both the individual who per- 
formed, and the spectators who 
mitted it, would deserve little better 
than to be excluded froin honest #0« 
ciety for ever. 
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. And, to the displays of “ animal 
fighting against which Mr Martin’s 
is directed, there is this especial 
circumstance of objection, that the 
spirit of cruelty,in which they begin, is 
aggravated a hundred fold, nay, often 
to a height scarcely credible, by the 
just of gambling, and the spirit of pe- 
cuniary gain. It is not possible to 
imagine a a during which all 
the damnab ions of the human 
heart are called into more venomous 
activity, than during one of these “ pit 
matehes,” as they are called—say, for 
instance, between two bull-dogs—at 
which, from two to three hundred 
persons, of all classes, will assemble 
to deprave themselves. Of course we 
may take it for granted—such a con- 
test lasts, ne y ae oe of 
victory, but all ibility of it on one 
side, i shales 6 an end. While 
there is life there is hope ; twenty 
ineas ate depending ; and, there- 
ore, until the failing combatant is 
motionless, we must not talk about 
cessation. But the thing goes beyond 
this. There is a ceremony very fa- 
miliar to cock-fighters, called “‘ pound- 
oo signifies the laying, or 
taking, heavy odds upon any impro- 
bable event. When the losing bird is 
beaten, according to the laws of the 
, ten to one may still be betted 
at he cannot possibly win ; and, after 
that, we go on ad internecionem, until 
one fowl or the other is entirely de- 
stroyed. The dog-fighters, in hope 
of clearing one bet by another, fre- 
quently resort to a ‘* hedge” of this 
same description. I happened once to 
witness an instance, where two dogs 
of great power and courage had been 
matched against each other. The ani- 
mal that lost, in this case, failed from 
want of teeth, which had been destroy- 
6d by age and previous combats. After 
the fight had lasted three-quarters of an 
hour, and when he was lying quite 
defenceless in the ring, a butclier eall- 
ed out to “ take him away.”—“ He'll 
be killed in another threé minutes.” 
—** Five to two he is not killed in 
fifteen,” was the proprietor of the ani- 
iiul’s reply. The bet was accepted, 
atid the issue tried. The beaten dog, 
lyitig on his back, and quite unable to 
move, was deliberately torn to pieces 
by the victor ; the only diffichity to 
Winnitg thé wager, arising froni the 
unwillingness of the latter to attack 
his foe atter he entirely ceased to make 
resistance. 
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It is tod “ liberal” an ent, 
— scenes of equal tae = 

is are occurring ev , to te 
me, that, in the wes fe 18 of life, 
our cruelties are eternal. I desire onl 
to do by one vicious practice that whic 
is already done by a hundred others ; 
we know that we cannot eradicate, 
but we will not allow the making a 
trade, or a matter of public exhibi- 
tion, of them. Who is there, when he 
votes for shutting up a Sparing Orwne, 
that imagines he can thereby get rid 
of gaming? But he discountenazces 
the practice, nevertheless, and re- 
moves the ready temptation toit. What 
a fact it is, that we should appre- 
hend a set of men as vagrants who 
exhibited a comedy in a shed, or a 
back kitchen ; but that the public mo- 
rals are held perfectly secure, so long 
as they confine themselves to the im- 
paling cats upon the spits, or red-hot 
pokers ! 

T have already observed, that peo- 
ple feel something surprised at the 
quarter from which the successful op- 
position to Mr Martin’s-bill—that is to 
the principle of it—has proceeded ; and 
the more so on account of some inti- 
mations which have lately come from 
pretty nearly the same authority upon 
j i prinodgnting. For my- 

ways under correction) 
that the peculiar hardihood for which 
the English are distinguished, does 
arise, in great meastte, out of their 
early taste for boxing—a taste which 
these prize-contests ey contri- 
soa something oy 7 fostering and 

ping up ; under any circum- 
stances, Acme, aidhenntaind the hu- 
manity of being shocked at seeing two 
sane and sober men pommel each 
other, for sums of money, until either 
thinks it convenient. to leave off ; and, 
the next moment, : no aversion 
to witness and assist in the most abo- 
minable tortures inflicted upon two 
unfortunate q ds, who are nei- 
ther interested in the result of their 
own warfare, nor even free agents as 
to the limit of its continuance ! 

It is said, that we must wait with 
patience, and let the effects of educa- 
tion correct these errors which we 
seek to.curb. I'think, looking at what 
education has already done, that it is 
going a little too far to talk of gracing 
the common people of England, by 
licencing them to throw at cocks, or 
be delighted with ‘the sufferings of 


the of 
self, I think ( 
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bears and badgers. Why should gq 
man of fortune affirm, that the ear. 
penter who works in his house is. in- 
capable of any other enjoyments than 
those which are coarse and wnintellec~ 
the higher ordare in. Bogland:érgm 
e. hi or En 
which the lower orders are shut ‘out, 
or into which they do not fully en- 
ter? As regards the question of taste, 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott are 
read as eagerly in garrets as in draw- 
ing-rooms—as much thumbed by the 
meanest artisans, as dogs-eared by the 
finest ladies of London. As 
the question of ‘cost, these bear 
ing entertainments which are cha 
upon the lower orders, (but to 
I doubt if they are much more deeply 
given than their ‘betters,) are among 
the most expensive, in ‘the way of 
public exhibition, of any which the 
om ae Eth ~ fill the 
eries at Covent- en- - 
Lane theatres, are as well en rerintal , 
(and very nearly as well accommoda- 
ted,) for their shilling, as those who 
y seven shillings to’ go into the 
Cieat Nine in ten of the public ex- 
hibitions of London are to be seen for 
the payment of a shilling; four in 
five of them—all the theatres, except 
the Italian Opera- House—are accessi- 
ble for the cost of sixpence ; while 
from eighteenpence to three shillings 
is the common fee for looking at two 
knaves in the Fives-Court, who gather 
halfpence and affect to bruise one ano- 
ther ; or for rege ciuoainrtion: 
worry a miserable ape in a , kept 
by some returned of Totten- 
ham-Court-Road, or ‘Tothill- Fields: 
I am at a loss to conceive” how, 
paparaee L any ‘beneficial result’ can 
expected, from accustoming men to 
resist those common of our 
nature which impel'us to relieve ‘mi- 
sery, at least wherever it is present to 
us. ‘Unless humanity be a vice, and 
one which should be got rid of, there 
is mischief in accustoming ‘the ‘com- 
munity to look lightly, and still more 
40 look as a emer of en ne 
upon pain and suffering in any shape. 
I ask for no interference with privane 
right ; all I wish is, to get rid of the 
ibition. I do not say punish ‘me 
(unless as common disturbers) eae 
Rettiog Sree neces et Th 
fighting in the streets ; ; 
stop the trading—hinder the dutctets 
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of society from making an idle liveli- 
hood, by using the = to displays 
of bloodshed and brutality. 

For the argument, that, should we 
abolish these practices, others of equal 
cruelty will necessarily remain, it 
might as justly be said, because, in 
defiance of all law, there will still be 
fraudulent traders, and fraudulent 
debtors, we should make no law against 


burglary, or against the public picking 
of pockets. 


I do look upon the plea, that the 
lower classes of the people are especi- 
ally interested in this question, as lit- 
tle else than an insult to the persons 
whom it professes to support. The 
lower ~— ~ ry country, — at 
an » wo mora - 
ded by the acceptance of ouch. a ons 
a ser to — 5 aon I am strong- 

of opinion, that the great propor- 
don of those of England need only see 
the gift in its proper light to have as 
little desire for it as they have neces- 


sity. 

Of Mr Martin’s plan, taken in its 
full extent, the difficult part is al- 
ready accomplished. It did seem to be 
a nice question what should amount 


Bear-Baiting and Mr Martin's Bill. 


[ May; 


i = augtoent of a eaytomyes ‘i but 
t w has u t subject, 
and is part arama perfectly well. 
In the performance of the remaining 
duty, that of forbidding, as an incen- 
tive to low gambling, and a matter of 
public display, the practice of those 
inhumanities, which, in the business 
of life, we have already taken steps to 
check, no practical difficulty what- 
ver, I should conceive, could arise. I 
am quite sure that the enactment, du- 
ring twenty years, of such a law as 
Mr Martin proposes, would render its 
continuance after that time entirely 
unnecessary. The people need only 
get out of the habit of ill-treating 
even brutes, to feel very speedily the 
cruel injustice and impropriety of it. 
Such a change might be accomplished, 
without the slightest loss or inconve- 
nience arising to any living creature. 
And the attainment of it would, I be- 
lieve, go very far to rid the tempers of 
the people by degrees of that touch of 
ferocity, which is one of the few ble- 
mishes that, compared with the ha- 
bits of our neighbours, have too long 
sullied the English character. 
Titus. 
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My pear Doctor, 

I am pretty certain that the West- 
minster Review will not do; and I 
confess' I am rather sorry for it. I 
have done my best to gain for it noto- 
riety, Ae ing as much about it as 
— y can, but I fear in vain. It 

wretchedly. But that old Ben- 
tham,, Mill, and one or two others, pay 
the deficit, Baldwin would not pub- 
lish it another day. It is now a Re- 
view, su , like other charitable 
or uncharitable og an by ates 
tary subscription. How long this wi 
last, is more than I can say ; not know- 
ing how far the rage of proselytizing 
may = pursers of the concern. 
One of their reviewers made a most 
admirable observation some numbers 
ago, that, in periodical literature, every 
unpaid contributor is an ass. How 
thrice double an ass, then, must that 
contributor be, who is not only unpaid, 
but out of pocket by his articles! No 


doubt it must require some bribe to 
have Jerry Bentham’s writings insert- 
ed anywhere; he used :to pay the 
Morning Chronicle sometimes to let 
him jargonize in their columns ; and 
it must be only fair to Bowring, that 
he should get hs additional fee for 
putting Jerry’s language into English. 
A page of Benthamic would ruin the 
Review ; and therefore Bowring, be- 
ing translator-general of all horrible 
and unheard-of dialects, is properly 
selected to do the Jeremiads into a 
readable tongue. He succeeds tolera- 
bly well. We can see the ferocity and 
insolence of the old Jacobin expressed 
in a clear and intelligible style. 

You may ask why I am sorry that 
a Review, for the principles of which 
I must have so thorough a detestation, 
should be unsuce » For this rea- 
son, then.—I acknowledge no system 
of governing the country—of directing 
its energies—of guiding its population 
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—as being sound and pure—but this 
one. I disclaim every system, no mat- 
ter how plausibly devised, or me what 
men of talent supported, which does 
not recognize the perfect safety of the 
monatchical principle, as defined at 
the Revolution of 1688 ; or, better 
still, by the constant working of go- 
vernment ever since—the firm acknow- 
ledgment of an aristocratical body to 
poise the democratic branch of the con- 
stitution—and the establishment of a 
regular church. You, who know me, 
will not for a moment imagine, that 
because I do not add to these bases of 
government a proviso for a fair repre- 
sentation of the people in the House of 
Commons—a perfectly upright, and 
rigidly impartial system of judicature 
ln a code of laws, equal in protec- 
tion to all—that I mean to exclude 
these. important branches from my 
beau ideal of a government for Eng- 
land. Far from it, indeed. If a ter- 
rible day should come, in which the 
prince on the throne should dare to in- 
vade these our rights, my side should 
be chosen—my feeble efforts added to 
those who would vote the throne va- 
cant, and endeavour to fill it by a mo- 
narch who would better know the du- 
ties of his high office. I have not set 
them down here explicitly, because the 
party whose opinions I am now dis- 
cussing, donot differ with me in these 
patticulars. The only quarrel we 
should have, would be about the King, 
the Lords, and the Church. Now, 
Doctor, holding these institutions as 
integral. parts of our system, firmly 
believing them of vital importance to 
the happiness and good government of 
the nation, and knowing, from expe- 
rience, that any attempt to overthrow 
them: would open a scene of blood, 
plunder, and misery of all kinds—I 
look on every one who wages war 
against them as an enemy to his coun- 
try, or one who would seek his own 

rsonalaggrandizement, or follow out 
hia own peculiar views of politics, 
without any regard to consequences. 
These enemies are of two kinds—(I 


pass the minor subdivisions)—the 
Whigs and the Radieals. The latter 
party has, within these few years, lost 


their greatest sup in losing the 
mob. Plenty—(whieh we, who know 
what has been taught by all the re- 
cords of history, always said, in contra- 
diction, to the flimsy and raw school of 
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the mock science of Political Economy, 
must follow peace )—has arrived at the 
time when we it would arrive— 
the accidental fillip which the cause of 
Radicalism got by the assistance of the 
unfortunate Queen, has passed away 
with that unhappy lady's life—and 
John Bull is content. Having, there- 
fore, lost the brute stre which 
buoyed them up, they have now inva~ 
ded with rude foot the fields of litera- 
ture, which, while they had the voices 
of the melange e" on favour, th 
contemptuous t to the Whigs. 
Here, then, wwe lideraty Tories can meet 
them—this is an arena in which we 
can contend without being liable to be 
refuted by the knock-down argument 
of a brick-bat. 
This is one reason why I wish to see 
such Reviews as the Westminster ; the 
other is, that, hating the Radicals 
much, I hate the Whigs more. . You 
will not ask me why ; but if you print 
my letter, others may inquire. Briefly, 
then, the Whigs have some remains of 
wer in eek Mihign Radicals 
ave none. . , carrying a 
mask of affection for institutions which 
they hate with a rabid ferocity, may, 
_ er = niinnaiaed ht - those 
whom the undisgui tred of the 
Radicals could not deceive; for in- 
stance, there are few who would not 
omer from -e Woakines the brute 
who review mn. Irving's 
Tales of a Traveller, while’ many 
would smile over the same infamies 
vented by the smirking and namby- 
pamby mouth of Jeffrey ; and lastly, 
we can see what the Radicals aim at, 
while the designs of the. Whigs, are 
muffled under cloaks, impenetrable to 
the eyes of those whose optics have not 
been rendered acute by long observa- 
tion. ! 
Moved by these .considerations; 1 
—— ee otgan is hot 
ting ; and am sorry to see it not 
oe meet Qatwrecnon concern, the 
Edinburgh, in the market. It would 
give me sincere pleasure to see Blue 
and Yellow prostrated ‘by its bloodier 
colleague. Wherever the Westminster 
men have taken Jeffrey’s little 
in hand, they have crushed them with 
a fillip. So far as writing is concerned, 
the Westminster is infinitely, beyond 
all compare, superior. As to what the 
people of that class call reasoning, it 
transcends them by a thousand de- 





— Compare, - Scamaaniak the 
jackanapes i > nty, 3 
ppy article of Toma Scoclgeras 
West Indies, in the last Edinburgh, 
with any of the straight-forward, cool- 
headed, and, I must add, cold-hearted 
ar aryge — ames Mill ; wer ype: 
i ‘ ting a ing 
away, pesca vse at all, chiens 
of EN, the death- 
Sealing periods of his reviewer in 
the Westminster H or, in short, bec 
re any two articlestogether, and you 
vi ate just the difference that exists 
between.a cur and a Ey meee 
equally disagreeable, and equally de- 
a, hurt and offend, but differing 
most materially in their powers of do- 
ing either. 

As I wish, therefore, for the longe- 
vity of the Westminster, I shall give it 
a few gentle hints as to the causes of 
its acknowl want of success. 
First, then, it is too full of polities— 
too —to be vere readable. 
Wehave ics enough in every news- 

aper. We have them served up hot- 
-hot in the Houses of s and 
pe cer RG find = ee 
commodity o debating club in 
the empire ; and though custom has 
wvendered it necessary that every perio- 
dical should take a side, anki’ in con- 
sequence, now and then give us a ma- 
miifesto of its principles, it is quite too 
much that such manifestos should oc- 
the entire work. Secondly,— 

, indeed, is only a branch of the 
first,—it has not published any lite- 


of consequence, and 
thefons has Foes: Feoee in our litera- 
‘ure, It has hardly condescended to 


give us even lar science. Now 
this is a most injudicious line of act- 


Suppose we analyze the Number be- 
Sang olen date 
’s Politi inion te 

of Italy—-Exportation of Machinery— 
the Comm NE ‘Di 
pline—Emigration—and the Quaran- 
tine Laws—all politics, with the ex- 
ception of thelast, which is mixed with 
medical and scientific considerations. 
With these the bill of fare is made up 
by a paper on ism, much more 


ina mC ccm pe 

ster’s; and one literary pa’ 
review of a stupid book about Kem- 
ble, which nobody has read or cares 
about. Is this attractive to. anybody ? 
As if this were not enough to damn 
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the interest of the Review, mark the 
time at which they have chosen to 
sh it. Just when ministers had 
und it consistent with the interest 
of the country to make changes in the 
management of certain parts of our af- 
fairs, which it would before have been 
inexpedient to attempt, then rise up 
these men to recommend them, after 
they have been done. For example, in 
the article on the Libel Laws, which 
opens this number of the Westmin- 
ster, great stress.is laid on packed Spe- 
eial Juries. Now, that they were so 
pean is false—a direct, open false- 
3 or, at best, a mere dream of the 
diseased brain of old Bentham. Well, 
sir, in the meantime Mr Peel, to put 
down the possibility of even this pal- 
try objection, had presented to the 
House of Commons a bill, by which 
all possible chance of packing is pre- 
vented for ever ; and the upright re- 
viewer is obliged to put in a fly-leaf, 
to say that 

“ Since our article on the Law of Libel 
was printed off, Mr Peel has come forward 
with his new measure concerning Special 
Juries. High as our opinion of the present 
ministers had previously been, this mea- 
sure raises it far higher. Their commer. 
cial reforms, though of the greatest con+ 
ceivable importance to the community, in- 
volved no sacrifice to themselves ; as far as 
trade is concerned, the interest of rulers 
and that of the community are the same, 
and in serving the public, they were, at 
the same time, and to the same extent, ser- 
ving themselves. But there is now exhibit- 
ed a phenomenon scarcely paralleled in his- 
tory—~a government voluntarily giving up 
power, which (in spite of the assertions of 
the ignorant and the interested) was exer- 
cised, and, till very lately, most efficiently 
exercised.” 

Is not this puffing of ministers ad- 
mirable ?—Pass we the last assertion 
—I am one of the ignorant and inte- 
rested, who deny the packing altoge- 
ther ; but do not pass by this fine eat- 
ing of words, this absolute grovelling 

‘ore ministers, from the author of an 
article, who, some sheets before, had 
beeninsinuating against them all man- 
ner of corruption, in fact, and tyranny 
still worse, in inclination. 

As to the Libel argument, as I have 
often said, I agree (on quite different 
grounds, however) with the Radicals. 
J hate Libel actions. They bring the 
obscure into notice ; they give a false 
value to y reasoning ; they invest 
scoundrels with the character of mar- 
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yrs ; and are a sort of tacit confession 
t we cannot put those fellows down 


by any arguments but those of power. 
rs I shall never hear of taatther 


ex ww against any of the people of 


eter Let such folk as Professor 
e appeal to twelve Edinburgh 
shopkeepers, and a wise old judge, 
to prove his knowledge of oriental lan- 
guages, when not one of judge, jury, 
or scareely witnesses, knew a letter of 
the tongue they were engaged about ; 
but do not let us commit the absurdity 
of assigning the defence of all our con- 
stitutional principles to the stray ver- 
dict of any twelve honest and dunder- 
pated individuals who may be picked 
up in Westminster. We are on firmer 
ground, I flatter myself. 

As for Schlegel, I do not know much 
about him. His lectures are clever, 
and cleverly translated; but he does 
not appear to be a man whose opinions 
will have much influence out of Ger- 
many, or even in it. There is some 
clever criticism, and some jacobinical 
spite, in the Review before us. 

Article III.—The Magnet has no 
attraction for me. Ht may, however, 
be cleverly and scienti 
for anything I know ; but I imagine 
the multitude of review-buyers will 
feel as I do. 

The next article, on Italy, is written 
in a very puppy nye indeed. It ought 
to have been in the Edinburgh ; but 
it consoles me to think that it quite 
knocks up all the fine reasoners, who, 
like Hobhouse, Lady Morgan, &c., 
sigh over the oppressions suffered by 
Italy, and curse the Holy Alliance 
for not restoring those admirable go- 
vernments which formerly sirerafied 
in the garden of Europe. Hear our 
Radical commenting on Viesseux’s cle- 
ver book. 

* Under the ancient republic of Genoa, 
the Patricians seem to have exercised the 
most uncontrolled oppression over the in- 
ferior classes. In suits at law, for instance, 
* a common citizen had no chance against 
a nobleman, for, although the courts might 
condemn the latter, he was generally able 
to bid defiance to the law.’ In proof of 
this he relates a most horrible, and, we 
would fain hope, impossible story, of a 
bailiff serving a writ for debt upon a Ge- 
noese nobleman, who immediately seized 
the unfortunate officer, and baked him alive 
in a heated oven. The name of republic 


applied to the ancient governments of Ge- 
noa, Venice, Lucca, and the other Italian 
States, must not mislead us with regard to 
the real meaning of that term. They were 
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crushed beneath the oppressive power of 
an Aristocratical Oligarchy, by whom, col- 
leetively and individually, every sort of in- 
ity. he mane ee voce 

ity. no represen- 
ton and no freedom; their pilosa li. 
berty, their actions, speech, writings, and 
bores 4 were under complete restraint, and 
the system of petty domestic espionage that 
went forward, made them even’ méré into. 
lerable than could have been the tyranny 
of mightier powers. ‘The Genoese is 
now and respected everywhere ; whi 
under their ancient government, they did 
not dare to lose sight of their native shores, 
except in well-armed vessels, for fear of 
being taken by the Barbary corsairs, and 
carried to Algiers and Tunis, there to end 
their days in slavery and despair.’ ” 

Nay, more—even the great Napo- 
leon, who is the god of the idolatry of 
these consistent aay Pg does not 
come in for more direct panegyric. 
Under this able ehief, 

‘* With respect to civil justice and poli- 
cy, all commerce was prohibited, as a crime 
punishable with death. Trade was conse- 
quently at a stand. Artisans were ruined. 


§ 

of December ows . - 
max of injustice and oppression le 
lish goods, imported at antecedent ro 4 
when their importation had been lawful, 


were sequestrated. The warehouses and 


and honest industry to 
they were piled in the market-place and 
burnt. And this took place from the Po to 
the Tiber! Men were afterwards publicly 
executed for importing a few bales of Eng- 


lish is, Or ndence of 
any fina ith En de With respect to 
freedom of thought and discussion, it is 
well known that the’ press was under the 
most complete bondage, reduced to a mere 
engine of despotism ; the- restrictions upon 
writing were carried to the most severe, 
and often ridiculous height, so. that the 
most harmless, nay, sometimes the most 
adulatory remarks,drew down vengeance on 
the unwary head of the luckless seribbler. 
Mr Viesseux gives an amusing instance of 

““¢ The editor of a weekly journal of 
Milan, called ** Il Corriero delle Dame,” 
which was chiefly filed with accounts of 
the fashions, an + poetical effu- 
sions, giving also a brief summary of the 
news of the week, i oe _ 

happened to insert in one i 

pss the Ptiowing words: ‘+ The des- 
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tinies of Etruria appear to be arrived at 
their maturity.”” This passage was shown to 
who, offended that his views 
be made known before the time, or- 
the editor to be confined in a mad- 
This was executed, and the unfor- 
tunate editor was very near losing his rea- 
in sober earnest, from the company 
he was thus forced.’—Vol. I. 


a whole book in praise of the French, ha- 
ving published a little pamphlet, laughing 
fat some of the ministers, was instantly ba- 
i the kingdom of Italy. Lampredi, a 
ird journalist, having ventured to make 
some remarks on the style of a funeral ora- 
tion, composed by one of the counsellors of 
state, was summoned before the police, se- 
verely reprimanded, and ordered never, on 
pA - presume to er the 
‘of any member govern- 
The indignant writer immediately 
left the kingdom. Bat it would fill vo- 
lumes to give any adequate idea of the gi- 
gantic, yet minute tyranny, of the iron rule 
of the over Italy. Beneath a des- 
potic and military law ; a band of slaves, 
which drained the country of its wealth to 
support foreign wars ; a conscription, which 
tore fathers, and husbands, and sons, from 
the bosoms of their families, to perish in 
distant lands ; ee = dominion ~~ 
reigners, ignorant eir lan i 
laws, their customs, and their prejudices ; 
the Italians beheld property confiscated, 
commerce prohibited, literature annihila- 
ted, arts withering amid wide-spreading 
poverty and ruin ; and even their proudly- 
cherished treasures of painting and sculp- 
ture transported to other realms, to grace 
the palaces of their masters! What had 
they in compensation for these new evils ? 
Better roads, and a stricter police! It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that the French 
ernment was liked by the people of 
taly. The most determined and bloody, 
, pate us - it, was mani- 
to last by the peasantry. 
From the Tyrol to the farthest eower 
of Calabria, insurrection, like a hundred- 
headed Hydra, no sooner was put down in 
one place than it showed itself in another.” 

Yet the cruel and hard-hearted ty- 
rant who did all this is Mr Hobhouse’s 
hero, and the lamented of Sir Richard 
Phillips. 

Article V.—Exportation of Machi- 
nery. Another article too late; for 
Huskisson is doing, while these gen- 
tlemen are saying. Why does not this 
reviewer favour us with his opinions 
as to the propriety of suppressing the 
laws against witchcraft, or say some- 
thing smart against the existence of 
mitred abbots : 


E 


5 





[May, 


Article VI.—'Tur Corn Laws!!!! 
—Oh, Ceres, Ceres! would you were 
with your daughter ine ! 

Next enters Jeremiah himself, in 
Ptbee meg te ones - his own 

rison discipline. in- 
vented a peanthbeet, to trap all ‘sovts 
of malefactors, whom he divided into 
756 species, or some other equally ex- 
act and practical division. ‘This plan 
a Quarterly reviewer demolished, and 
here is the answer in a review of James 
Mills’ article in the Supplement, con- 
cocted by the immortal commentator 
on Bacon. It is pleasant to see these 
brethren in arms clawing one another. 
I hope, Doctor, that when'I publish 
my long-expected work, you will re- 
view it yourself, and pronounce me 
“ the distinguished author of the Let- 
ters to Eminent Literary Characters,” 
as is done here. A whole work should 
be written “ On the mutual Puffery 
of the Reviewers—its Scope and Ten- 
dency.” I have abundant materials 
gathered for the purpose, and they 
are at your service. There is some 
sense and some nonsense in this ar- 
ticle, but I had rather extract the at- 
tack and defence of Jeremiah. 


*¢ In 1793 or 1794, Jeremy Bentham’s 
Panopticon attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. Sir William Blackstone and Mr Eden 
again interested themselves in the subject, 
and the 34 Geo. 3, c. 60, was passed ; un- 
der this act fifty-three acres in Tothill 
Fields were purchased for L.12,000, and 
conveyed to Mr Bentham, and he also re- 
ceived 1,.2000 from the Treasury, to ena- 
ble him to make preparations. It can hard- 
ly be doubted that Sir William Blackstone 
and Mr Eden, in coming forward at this 
time, thought they were advancing their 
favourite design of a penitentiary ; but, in 
truth, the statues of the 19 and 34 Geo. 
3d were totally inconsistent with each 
other. The Panopticon was not only not a 
penitentiary, but its principle was directly 
opposed to it. It was fortunate for the 
country that this also fell to the ground. 
We do not desire to go out of our way to 
say anything harsh of Mr Bentham, as the 
inventor of a prison system, and we by 
no means intend to insinuate that he dealt 
with the government on illiberal terms ; 
but his scheme appears to us to have been 
wholly visionary—to have been without 
any proper checks, or lasting securities— 
relying solely on his own personal charac- 
ter, abilities, and sibility ; and ad- 
dressing itself to the reformation of crimi- 
nals, upon principles unsound and unphi- 

i If it had been tried, 17 couLD 
NOT HAVE SUCCEEDED, and, in its ill- 
success, MIGHT have ruined, or, at least, 
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indefinitely retarded, the progress of the 
great cause of Prison Improvement.’—P. 
427, 428.” 

To this the Reviewer replies by wit 
—O ye gods—what wit !—but no fact 
whatever. But Jerry at last loses 
temper, and concludes with this pre- 
cious bit. 

* Truly, the situation of this reviewer 
is most unfortunate, much more deplo- 
rable even than that in which he suppo- 
sed Mr Bentham to be placed. Mr Bent- 
ham, divested of philosophy, might rely 
upon ‘ his own personal character, abili- 
ties, and responsibility.’ But the reviewer, 
alas! upon what can he rely? Concern- 
ing his ‘ personal character’ and ‘ respon- 
sibility,” we are entirely in the dark. As 
to his ‘abilities,’ if we are to judge from 
his article, they will scarcely enable us to 
dispense with ‘ proper checks,’ or ‘ last- 
ing securities.’ ’’ 

How cool the patriarch is—not vex- 
ed in the least. You see, Doctor, he 
despises these fellows. 

Article VIII.—Emigration—Pretty 
fair, but horridly prosy. It is, how- 
ever, well worth reading. 

The ninth article, on Boaden’s Kem- 
ble, is as dull and stupid as the sub- 
ject. Author and reviewer are equally 
good—and yet the latter, with that 
strange perversion of instinct which we 
often see among the inferior animals, 
attacks the former. The reviewer 
should forbear ; remembering that that 
poem, which commemorates the ex- 
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ploits of kindred spirits, lays it down 
as a rule, 


“ That dunce with dunce is barbarou 
civil war.” : 


Of the last article—The Quarantine 
Laws—I am an incompetent judge ; 
but I think it clever and decisive of 
the question. In this I am glad to be 
borne out by the testimony of the 
Morning Chronicle, who pronounces 
it an able‘article. You may be sure, 
Doctor, that this-is an impartial testi- 
mony, when I tell you, that the West- 
minster Review pronounces that emi- 
nent print to be “ a journal in which 
we have now been long accustomed to 
look for excellence of all sorts.” 


“ Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares, et respondere parati.” 


Finally, and to conclude, if the 
Westminster wishes to go down, it 
cannot takea better way of accomplish- 
ing its end than by collecting such ar- 
ticles as these in its last. Why I shall 
be sorry for such a consummation, I 
have said already. 

And here, farewell—for now the wester- 
ing sun 
Flings lengthening shadows from yon 
mountain old ; 
The tedious labour of my day is done, “ 
My voice is wearied, and my tale is told. 
Yours, 





Southside. 





A FAIR PLACE AND PLEASANT. 
A rair place and pleasant, this same world of ours ! 
Who says there are serpents ’mongst all the sweet flowers ? 
Who says ev'ry blossom we pluck has its thorn ? 
Pho! pho! laugh those musty old sayings to scorn. 


If you roam to the Tropics for flowers rich and rare, 
No doubt there are serpents, and deadly ones there ; 
If none but the Rose will content ye, ’tis true, 


You may get sundry scratches, 
But prithee, look there—Could 


and ugly ones too. 
a Serpent find room 


In that closewoven moss, where those violets bloom ? 
And reach me that woodbine— You'll get it with ease— 
Now, Wiseacre! where are the thorns, if you please ? 


I say there are Angels in every 
Though our dim earthly vision 


spot, 
Brcorneth them not, 


That they're guardians assign’d to the least of us all, 
By Him who takes note if a sparrow but fall. 


That they’re aye flitting near us, around us, above, 

On missions of kindness, compassion, and love— 

That they’re glad when we're happy, disturb’d at our tears ; 
Distress’d at our weaknesses, failings, and fears. 


That they care for the least of our innocent joys, 
Though we're cozen’d like children, with trifles and toys ; 
And can lead us to bloom-beds, and lovely ones too, 


Vor. XVII. 


Where snake never harbour’d, and thorn never grew. 
4K 
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Noctes Ambrosianac. 
No. XX. 


XPH A’EN TYMITIOSIC KYAIKQN NEPINIZSZSOMENAQN 

HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOQHMENON OINOIMOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 

[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, ‘‘’Tis s1GHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

*€ NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 

** BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Sederunt.—Nortu, TickLer, Mutii0on, OponeErtTy. 
( Time—The Gloaming.) 


MULLION, (singing.) 

Coming through the rye, poor body, 
Coming through the rye, 

She’s draiglet a’ her petticoatie 
Coming through the rye ! 

O Jenny's a’ weet, _— body, 
Jenny’s seldom dry, 

She’s draiglet a’ her petticoatie 
Coming through the rye ! 


Enter Hoe, ( singing.) 
Coming through the rye. 
MULLION aad HOGG, ( first and second.) 
Gin a body meet a body 
Coming through the rye, 
Gin a body kiss a body 
Need a body cry? 
Cuorvus—O, Jenny’s a’ weet, &c. 


Gin a body meet a body 
Coming down the glen, 
Gin a body kiss a bod A 
Need the warld ken ? 
Cuorus—O, Jenny’s a’ weet, &c. 


HOGG. 
Leeze me on ye—ye're aye at the auld wark, lads. 
NorTH, (after a general shake.) 
Take a chair, my good fellow.—Have ye dined? 


HOGG. 
a once ; but I think I can make a fend till supper-time. Whare’s the 


MULLION. 
I have just been reading his letter of apology. He is too busy to trust him- 
self here to-night. The month is advancing, you know. 
HOGG. 
_ And a bonny-like month it has been. I hae a month’s mind to gie the Bai- 
lie a touzle when we foregather. Him turned ane o’ the Pluckless too !—Oh 
fie! Oh fie! What will this warld come to? 
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ODOHERTY, 


What do you allude to?—I have not seen Ebony these tw6 or three days ; 
but the last time we met, he was well-mounted, and seemed in high feather 
every way. 

HOGG.” 

Muntit !—Him, and a’ the lave o’ them, should munt the creepie chair, I 
trow, for what they’ve been doing—Votin’ their freedom to that hallinshaker 
Brougham !—Deil mean them ! 

TICKLER. 

Come, I believe our good friend did as much as a single individual could 

well do. But the Provost and all were agreed about the thing. ' 
HOGG. 

O, vera weel ; if he protested, that’s another maiter—I am dumb. 
NORTH. 

Heaven bless us, James!—You rusticals make a wonderful fuss among 
yourselves about smallish concerns. Was all this fiery face of yours about giving 
Mr Brougham the freedom of the city of Edinburgh.?>—Poh ! nonsense, James. 

HOGG. 

Nonsense yoursell, Mr North. It was a black-burning shame, it was ; 
and that I’se stand to, tho’ ye should a’ take the ither gait-—( Aside.) There’s 
something in the air, surely. 

NORTH. 

Ha, ha, ha! What a rumpus about nothing !—Brougham and the Bailies ! 

—Ha, ha, ha !—Make your tumbler, James. You'll come to your wits by and 


HOGG, conidia) 
I think ye’ve won past yours, my carle ! 
MULLION, (aside. 
Hush, James.—North’s quizzing all the while, man. 


HOGG. 
I dinna understand some folk’s ways. What gin ye’re only just jeering at 
me a’ this time, Mr North? 
NORTH. 
Not just so neither, my dear. I confess, that in one point of view, I take 
this business in quite as serious disgust as yourself ; but the ludicrous of it, the 
merely ridiculous, predominates. 


MULLION. 
Not over the peasant. 
ODOHERTY. 
As if the sense of ridicule interfered in any way with the sense of disgust. 


TICKLER. 
In me, for one, the Whigs have the knack of exercising both of them in most 
harmonious unison. 


HOGG. 

I can laugh as weel as anybody at the silly doings of harmless creatures 0’ 
ony species. But I cannot laugh at speeders, or vermin, and dirt o’ that order. 
I hate the Whigs. ° 

NORTH. 

There’s the mistake. Now I, for my part, only despise them ; and I find 
no difficulty in despising them, and smiling at them at the same time. You 
are with me, Timothy ? 

TICKLER. 


To the backbone.—But, after all, this is merely a dispute about vocables, 
or at best about the feelings of different moods. Many’s the time and oft, I’ll 
be sworn, that Jamie Hogg’s honest hatred melts, or swells, if you like that 
better, into as balmy and soul-soothing a calm of noble contempt, as even 
Christopher, The Imperturbable, would desire to be indulged with in a sum- 
mer day. 

ODOHERTY. 
Ay, or a winter night either, which is a much better thing. 
HOGG. 


That’s as it may happen, Captain. But ye see, Mr North, ye should really 
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have mair consideration for folk frae the landwards. Dear me, man, I dinna 
see a newspaper every day, like you in the town. I just get some ae bit account 
o’ onything that’s been gaun on, and maun either take my yeditor’s opinion, 
whilk I would be sorry to do, or make up ane for mysell. I thought this had 
been a business that had set a’ Edinburgh in a perfect low. Sae did Watty 
Brydone, and a’ Yarrow water, for that maiter. 

TICKLER. 

Come, come, Christopher—after all, ’tis we that are in the wrong. Believing 
as you did, you were quite right, James, in feeling as you did. You could not 
be expected to divine the utter humbug of all this, especially as the Scotch 
eo seem to have given into the mystification, uno ore. There’s even James 

antyne now—does not even he = a Supplement—a Supplement, for- 
sooth !—on purpose to give the world of the Weekly Journal a more plenteous 
bellyfull of this Brougham balaam ?—You take in that paper, Jamie ? 
HOGG. 

Ay, my nevoy sends’t out to huz. And we’ve the New Times too ; but then 
we only get them ance a-week ; and than they’re sic a bundle, that I canna 
take heart to begin wi't amaist. . ~ or nine papers a’ at ance! It’s ower 
meikle for ony ordinar stamach. The Journal’s as meikle as I can weel ma- 
nage. I read naething else about the Brougham matter, however. 

TICKLER. 

My dear friend, you must buy the “ rt from Authority ”"—the regular 

concern—the pamphlet. ‘Your library will be incomplete, if you don’t. 
NORTH. 

My dear Hogg, we have joked enough about all this. The truth is, that I 
perfectly agree with you. I think the Bailies were asses to offer Brougham 
their freedom—I think Brougham was an ass to take it—I think the Whigs 
were mean rogues to give out that the dinner.was not to be a political one, and 
that the few Tories whom they took in were magnificent asses for their pains 
—the whole affair was a betise from beginning to end, and the only difficulty 
is to say who was the greatest béte. 


HOGG. 
What's bait ? 
Beast, Hogg, beast. 


NORTH. 


HOGG. 

Od, man ! if ye but kenn’d hoo I like to listen to you when you speak plain 

sense and plain English, ye wad neither quizz folk, nor haul in a Latin word 

(or a Greek ane, gude kens whilk yon was,) when your ain mither-tongue 

would serve the turn ; but I’m no meaning to interrupt you—haud on, haud 
on, sir,—it does me gude to hear you. 


ODOHERTY. 
Curse the Bailies ! 
TICKLER. 
Amen! 
Ditto! — Simultaneously. 
HOGG. 
Thou hast said it! 
NORTH. 


Come, come, you're too severe—pass the bottle, Secretary.—The Bailies are 
men and true—they have but made—no heeltaps, Timothy—a blunder 
or once. Humanum est. 
TICKLER. 
Mere cowardice, sir—I beg your pardon, the word now-a-days is concilia- 
tion. 
HOGG. 
Consil/yation, an ye like, Southside. 
TICKLER. 


A fairish emendation, i’faith. 
ODOHERTY. 
Pro Porkson dehinc, lege, meo periculo, Porson. 
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; HOGG. 

Hoots ! hoots! haud ye to the Baillies, Mr North. Silly bodies ! 

NORTH. 

Why, yes—in sober truth, James, what does all this sort of thing come to? 
er ty is a clever fellow certainly, and a gutter-blood, and I for one should - 
have had, in one view, no objection at all to the magistrates of Edinburgh pay- 
ing him a compliment of more value than this. But what is the return? Any 
thanks? Any gratitude? Not at all, Hogg—nothing of the kind. He and 
his crew have insulted these people all their lives, and they will continue to 
insult them. Who can be fool enough to suppose that a piece of parchment, 
with the Nisi Dominus Frustra upon it, will alter in any respect the old set- 
tled aversions of the sulkiest creature that ever growled ? Not I, for one. 

HOGG. 
Nor me, for anither. 
TICKLER. 
d upon it, nothing ever meets with gratitude which is felt and known, 
or at the lowest penny suspected, to be extracted from fear. 
NORTH. 

Certainly not. The Bailies are Tories. Brougham will comb their ears 
. whenever he can. 

MULLION. 

I take it, they wanted to buy his forbearance in relation to some paltry little 
job—I don’t mean job in its bad sense—that they have in hand—their improve- 
ments bill, for example. ° 

NORTH. 

That’s too bad. No, no, I consider this doing of theirs, as just one of the 
doings, and sayings too, in which the Tories as a body seem at this present 
to be indulging to a pretty considerable extent. But I submit. that the com- 
pliment in this case was paid—the submission vouchsafed, that is—not to 

rsonally, but to the Whigs of Edinburgh itself as a body. The 
Provost and Bailies thought more of your James Gibsons, your Cockburns, 
Jeffreys, and so forth, than of anybody so much out of their own sphere as 
Master Brougham. 
, HOGG. 
And what for should onybody think about them ? 
NORTH. 

Indeed, my dear fellow, it is easier to put such questions than to answer 
them. The fact is, that the Tories don’t stick together for each other, and 
till they learn to do so, they will individually, and even as knots, remain to a 
certain extent at the mercy of the other faction—that faction whose geese are 
always swans—that faction who have chosen to vote all their idiots clever 
men—and all their clever men great men. 

HOGG. 

I am a simple man, I allow ; but I confess I really would like to hear what 

it is that they say Brougham has done. 
NORTH. 
My dear, he has done nothing ; that they admit. But he has said a great 
deal, and that they wish us to take as good coin. 
TICKLER. 
He has done something, Kit ; but I won’t interrupt you just yet. 
ODOHERTY. 

I don’t know anything he ever did except about the poor Queen, and that 

I thought might as well have been left out of the account. 
NORTH. 

The talk at present afloat about Brougham’s gigantic mind, awful powers, 
terrific eloquence, crushing vituperation, withering sarcasm, &c. &c. &c. is, 
you may rely upon it, the merest gabble. 

TICKLER. 

Agreed. 

NORTH. 

A clever man—and a clever speaker—who denies that? But he is great in 
nothing. Neither in intellect, nor in character, nor even in eloquence. The 
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man's soul is prosaic—his character nothing—his eloquence, all that they talk 
of as the grand part of it, is mere vulgar slang and rabid rhodomontade. 
HOGG. 
His soul prosaic >—That’s news. Wha ever said he was a Poet? 
NORTH. 

No, no, you mistake me, James. I mean to say that his soul wants all the 
noblest and highest points. He is a cold, rancorous, sour, disappointed man, 
and hatred is his ruling passion. He is a mere beast of prey—and more of the 
Tiger than the Lion, I guess.—He never makes any impression, sir, when he 
is really met. Nobody would characterize Canning as an awful orator, and 
—_ squeezes the life out of Brougham The Thunderer whenever he has a 
mind. 

TICKLER. 

Would that were oftener! Canning is too fine a gentleman for some parts 
of his office—too delicate—too contemptuously squeamish. Fondonderry, 
whose speaking was nothing to Canning’s, did Brougham’s business, on the 
whole, better. 

NORTH. 

Much. Whenever Canning pleases, he makes Brougham look and feel ex- 
tremely ridiculous—and there is an end of him for the nonce. But Lord Cas- 
tlereagh treated him with high, settled, imperturbable scorn, and Brougham 
could never look at him without trembling. You pay a club-armed savage too 
much respect when s pee run him through with a beautifully-polished lance. 
He bleeds, runs, and sulks. But the mace is the true weapon for him. 

TICKLER. 

Was it not fine to hear Harry Cockburn, or some such Castiglione, telling 
a parcel of Auld Reekie riff-raff, that Brougham had taught the world in what 
way despots should be talked of in a British Senate ? 

NORTH. 

Ay, indeed—Robbers, ruffians, and Gentlemen of Verona !—These are fine 
flowers of speech. 

ODOHERTY. 

And great is the heroism of uttering them, about folks a thousand miles off, 
and a million of miles above one. 

TICKLER. 

Thersites was a hero. 

MULLION. 

I confess I was scarcely prepared to find Brougham audacious enough to 
play the thunder-claimer over again, so soon after that squabash of Canning’s ; 
for that surely was a squabash. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, soit seemed. But you see Canning had not, after all, laid in his whip- 
cord deep enough. 

-  MULLION. 

Why, what would you have had him say? 

; TICKLER. 

What would I have had him say! Sir, I would have had him crack no jokes 
about any such puppy. I would have had him fix his eye—Heavens, what an eye 
it is ! (if he knew it !)—on this Brougham, and say,—The honourable member 
claims the merit of having instructed the ministers of England how to serve her 
in peace. Why does not the same sage and hero claim the merit of the peace 
itself ? God knows, he had been calling on us long and loud enough to make 
peace with France. We partook in his thirst for peace—we beat our enemies, 
and then we had it. We did not follow the advice of our master, to crouch 
before the footstool of Buonaparte—we knocked down throne, and footstool, 
and all—and then we got what we wanted. There is seldom much dispute 
in this world, as to what is absolutely good. We all agreed in wishing for 
peace at the time when he thundered submission in our ears. We all wished 
for extension of trade—repeal of taxes—and acknowledgment of South Ame- 
rican Independence, as early as the beneficent character of these things be- 
came apparent to this gentleman’s enlightened glance. But we had to do that 
which he had only to talk about. We had to overcome the obstacles and dif- 
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ficulties which he had but to sneer at. This is the way I would have treated 
him, had I been one of his pupils / 
ODOHERTY. 

“ One man says, it would be a fine thing to have an instrument by which we 
could see the stars ; another, who may, perhaps, be supposed to have formed 
the same notion at least as soon, happens to invent a telescope. And Galileo 
is the pupil! 

NORTH. 

Why, after all, Canning said something not very unlike all this. The short 
and the long of it is this—— 

TICKLER. 

The difference between the Broughams and the Ministers, whose capacity 
they sneer at, and whose merits they chaim, is exactly the same as that be- 
tween a dream and a reality—or, rather, between mee Ss and genius. Sir, 
I have no toleration for all this egregious humbug. But it was well fitted, 
no doubt, for the swallow of the rag and tag who, I understand, constituted 
all but a very small minority in this dinner-party in George’s Street. 

MULLION. 
Why, I take it for granted they have placarded, for our behoof, as many 
names as they durst well show ;—and these are not many. 
ODOHERTY. 
Nor great. One young Lord—Glenorchy,—a good fellow. 
MULLION. 

Whom, by the way, I was amused to see talked of the other day, in one of 
the London papers, as one ef the few literary characters in the House of Com- 
mons. 

ODOHERTY. 

Very good ;—then there’s an honourable somebody Haliburton, whom no- 
body ever heard of before—and Sir Harry, honest man—and Raith—and then, 
plump, you come at once upon a few talking barristers, and feeing writers— 
and there’s your roll of magnates. 

TICKLER. 
I beg your pardon, Sir Morgan. You forget your friend Mr Leslie. 
ODOHERTY. 
O, very true—I had overlooked the Professor. 
HOGG. 

Deil tak thae blethering skytes, the Embro lawwars—I wonder what they 
think themselves—Scotland here and Scotland there !—Is a’ Scotland in the 
Parleament Close, I wonder? 

TICKLER. 

Why, it would seem as these gentry thought so ; but, seriously, it is a plea- 
sant thing to see such a failure as this. ‘ Dinner in Scotland in honour of 
Henry Brougham, —~ fee Brougham-Hall, M.P.”!!! And, after all, the 
concern to turn out to be a mere meeting of the clanjamphrey ! 

NORTH. 

One is pleased to find our nobility and gentry showing a proper respect for 

iumpailiag But, indeed, what could have been rancnawe. ' 
MULLION. ; 

How could gentlemen. parade themselves where were to hear such 
orators, as the Jeffreys, &c. are not now a-days ashamed to hunt in couples 
with? Cranstoun, you see, staid away. A bad headach. 

NORTH. 

He had the same, if you recollect, at the Pantheon. 

TICKLER. [ 

Yes, yes, Cranstoun is an aristocrat to the backbone. All the water in 
Clyde will never wash his blood out of his veins—nor his pride out of his 
heart neither. 

NORTH. 

No, nor his cold scorn out of his clear blue eye, when it chances to rest up- 
on a spouting mechanical. 

TICKLER. 


Ay, or even whether there was no mechanical in the case. Imagine Cran- 
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stoun—or since he was there—imagine F n of Raith—one of the comple- 
test gentlemen in Britain—imagine his feelings when Cockburn, after having 

for a bumper to tHe Kine, and another to the Duke of York, said, 
“* Now, gentlemen, a rdal bumper!” and so gave Squire Brougham of 
Brougham- Hall. 





ODOHERTY. 
Pleasant and genteel. 

TICKLER. 
Such weaver wit must have delighted the galleries. Quite Cockburnian! 


ODOHERTY. 
Brougham approves of the Greek eloquence. This would suit his fancy, 
no doubt. 
HOGG. 


He was aye a very vulgar speaker that Hairy Cobren. I could never thole 
him wi’ his lang precenter-like drawl—and his pronoonciashin— it’s clean Coo- 

te. But faith there’s few o’ thae lads ony great deacons at that depairtment. 

ere’s Jeffrey himsel, wi’ his snipp, snepp, yirp, yerp—the body pits me in 
mind o’ a mouse cheepin. 


Ha! ha! 


ODOHERTY. 


TICKLER. 

Clever fellow as he undoubtedly is, what a blockhead, after all, is Brougham, 
when you come to think of anything like prudence—Here you have these idiots 
drinking him in thunders as the leader of the Opposition—and him nolo-epis- 
copari-ing that with a most amiable degree of simplicity—and then, at the 
same meeting, every one of the three estates of this empire is openly and fe~ 
rociously insulted. A pretty leader for the real old Gentlemen Whigs of Eng- 
land, if there be any of them remaining. 

NORTH. 
Ay, truly, Tickler. 
TICKLER. 

Let us see how the account stands. First of all, Parliamentary reform is 
given by an obscure Edinburgh bookseller, and drunk with three times 
three—the whole speech being one libel upon the House of Commons as 
now existing. Then we have Brougham himself openly, and without dis- 
guise, calling the House of Lords- a “ den” of corruption—declaring in 
round unequivocal terms, that the majority of Peers who voted the Queen 
guilty, did so “ against their own feelings,” and “ in violation of their 
own avowed principles, merely because their master commanded them.” Nay, 
you have him spouting about “ att the arms of Eacu of the powers and 
princedoms of the state, united with aLL THE POWERS of DARKNESS and 
INFAMY against INNOCENCE and Law.” These, I think, are the man’s 
épsissima. Now, what does this really come to? Is it more or less than 
this “ Leaver of the ition” expressing his belief that the majority of 
the Peers of Britain are the meanest, most cowardly, lying slaves in the world 
— ly so—each man a liar and a scoundrel in his secret heart—dead to 
all honour—lo$t to — principle that makes the character of a man respect-~ 
able ? Why, sirs, we all understand that people in Parliament vote with their 
party now and then, upon general political questions, without having exa- 
mined the matter and made up their opinion strictly. from and for themselves. 
But this had nothing in common with such cases as these. Here, sirs, was a s0- 
lemn court of justice, a tribunal gravely constituted for judicial, strictly judi- 
cial, purposes. Here was the highest court of justice in Britain called upon to 
decide upon evidence, whether an individual lady had, or not, been guilty of a 
certain crime. And here is a man who coolly—years after—expresses his con- 
viction, that the greater number of the judges who composed that court, were 
capable of laying their hands upon their breasts, and solemnly saying Gutiry, 
when their hearts prompted to Nor Guirty—capable of ruining a woman, a 
lady, a queen—of ruining her by declaring her to have forfeited the honour 
of her sex—merely because their master commanded them so to do. Is this 
the language of one whom the Whigs of England recognize as their Leader ? 
I think not, indeed ! 
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ODOHERTY. 
Re aoe auton yonney a any 5 Is not this meant for 
t i not istinetly accuse his Sovereign of being capa- 
ble of wishing and commanding such injustice ? r 
NORTH. 

Perhaps, by master, he meant only the minister. But that, after all, in the 
circumstances of this particular case, comes to nothing. It is, and it must be, 
universally felt to be a distinction without a difference. 

TICKLER. 

And yet this is a man whom people talk of as fit to be a Minister of Eng- 
land! Sir, this man has irretrievably, by melons ann had he never ut- 
tered another in his life, ruined himself in the eyes of all who are capable of 
weighing things, and their results, with calmness and candour. No gentle- 
mas of England, be he Whig or net, can say henceforth that this man could 
be the confidential servant of George IV. 

" QODOHERTY. 

As to the Duke of York, they have taken pretty good care to settle the mat- 

tér as to him in the last Edinburgh Review. 
NORTH. 

And as if this were not enough, we have moreover all through this meeting, 
from beginning to end, a deliberate pe of abuse, rancorous, foul, contemp- 
tuous abuse, kept up against the Church of England—here is another fine 
cord for the | of an English opposition to dwell upon. 

,  TICKLER. 

Ay, and we have even a Mr Somebody—I forget his name—a foulmouthed 
little Edinburgh shopkeeper, however—suffered to insult the Bench of Bishops 
directly and without circumlocution. God pity these people. I wish the 
Bishop of Chester had a seat in the House of Commons. 

NORTH. 

I wish half a score like him had with all my heart. But the —— 
self has come in good hour and day into the House of Lords. Ah! 
men, ye will soon see how Bloomfield will tell there. Already that pert goose 
Lord King knows his master. Already Lord Holland feels the bit too. 

ODOHERTY. 
It gives me pleasure to observe, that the real old aristocracy of the 
; keep well aloof from this system of attack upon the Church. 
who rail at the Bishops, and even sneer, as it seems, at them, on 
score of want of hereditary rank—who are they? Not your high old 
of En » Mr er na ca. “yn homines, sit— = H 
ur Ki who have scarcely, in the proper sense of the term, a single 
paiieahin tek wit. ns tee, 
NORTH. 
Why, there is, after all, a t deal of truth in what m old acquaint. 
Pdf rertan dane Legg 529 nt ge ny Fe on 
wish he would write +4 essay on po a an Pay er 
like a lucid, intelligible, popular ysis istory pretensions 
our titled families. The peerage books, &c. are all mere trash, 
the contributions of the people i i co ag our own Nisbetts, 
and so forth. Nobody knows w any given word of theirs 
be or be not an utter lie, unless they give an authority, which they are all of 
them particularly shy of. I shall write Sir Egerton anent this—or rather, I 
shall ask his crony Kempferhausen to do it for me. ( Rings, and orders supper.) 


Hh 


i 


it 


HOGG. 

Weel, I own I’m just as weel pleased wi’ our ain Kirk. At ony rate there. 
was nae whipping and scourging at her at this dinner. That's ae guid thing, 
however. ih sirs, what oysters ! 

good P Scoateon seal believe that the people 

Why, Hogg, do you resbyterians really e same 
who = yates the Church of England, would not make short work 
with the Kirk of Scotland too, if they had once carried the agnor object >— 
Sir Henry Moncreiff is a good man, which I hope rps fg mt go 
are ; and he is, moreover, a gentleman, and a man of the w 7 » which, I take 

Vat, XVII. 4 
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it, few of them have much pretension to be; but surely, surely, the Reverend 

Bareriet might ag well keep what you eall “a calm sugh” upon certain points. 
wages Pn’ TICKLER. 

Deluded dupes that these men are. The Church Establishment of Scotland 
would not stand one single hour after the downfall of that of England. Why, 
the greater part even of the Seotch aristocracy and landed men, (the infinitely 
greater part of them,) are not members of the Kirk of Scotland at all. They 
are, as all their forefathers were, Episcopalians. They yield, as their ances- 
tors did, to the voice of the majority of the gross population ; and they have 
every reason to be well satisfied with the excellent character and services of the 
Presbyterian clergy. But it is surely rather too much of a joke, to suppose 
that two-thirds, at least, of the landlords in Scotland, being really members of 
the English Church themselves, and having witnessed the overthrow of their 
own Church—the Church of their own affections and reverence—would, after 
that event, on any terms, consent to the existence of any Presbyterian Esta- 
blishment here in poor little Scotland. 

“! NORTH. 

I don’t believe that the majority of even Sir Henry’s own side of the Kirk 
entertain any feelings but those of aversion and suspicion in regard to the pre- 
sent assailants of the Church of England. Many of what are called the wild 
men, ate'as sensible, learned, and judicious men, as any among their adversa- 
ries ; and I am glad to see, that in the late tumults about Pro-Catholic and 
Anti-Catholic petitions, in their Presbyteries, Synods, &c. the most sturdy 
Anti-Catholicism has been evinced here and there ie these Ultra-Presbyterians, 
who heve, in this way, shown themselves to be animated with the real spirit of 
their Presbyterian predecessors. 

TICKLER. 


my !—Why so?—I thought you had been rather Pro-Catholic yourself, 
0) . 


NORTH. 


Why; Tickler, there are two or three words to that. I hate Catholicism, 
sir. 1 consider it as 2 base and degrading re to the progress 
tha 


of nations, in knowledge, in virtue, in a t deserves the name of religion. 
I certainly consider it as a religion which every honest Presbyterian is bound 
to hold in especial horror : and I hate to see bodies of men deserting their old 
chatacter. But when you come to talk of me, Tickler, why, I fairly own that 
thete are many things to be taken into view ere one determines what ought 
to be done about the Irish and English Catholics, as matters now stand. 


HOGG. 

Oh-hang a” Papists !—I hate the very name o’ them. 

TICKLER. 

Nonsense, Hogg ; you know nothing of the matter. 

’ ODOHERTY, ( aside.) 
Multum dubito—{ vote with the Chaldean. 
NORTH. 

Nobody can have a pow t for many individuals of the Catholic body, 
dead and living foo, than it be ~ But this J nothing to the point. The fact 
is this, Tickler—The Catholic religion was dethroned, both in England and in 
Seotland, in spite of the adherence of the greater part of the population at the 
time ; because it was felt by the intelligence of the nation to be a bad religion, 
and, above’ all, dangerous to the civil well-being of the state. Now, what was 
done? Strong penal laws were enacted ; and in-the course of no great space 
of time, the Catholic population of Scotland dwindled into a cypher, and that 
of En into all but a cypher. Well, the Catholic religion was dethroned 
in I on precisely the same grounds ; and penal laws of exactly the same 
kind (I speak es to the principle of the thing, not as to minute particulars) 
followed the erection of a Protestant Church Establishment in that island. 
These laws were bad laws, if you will, I don’t mean to defend them, or to go 
into any argument about them, pro er con. But whatever they were, they had 
a strong, a igious effect—that no one will deny. Under the influence of 
their operation, the most intelligent classes of the Irish population came, ere 
long, to belongalmost exclusively to the Protestant Church. Little or nothing 
remained with the proscribed faith, but the dregs of the people. Such was 
the situation of affairs when the penal laws began to be repealed, and I beg you 
to consider for a moment what the consequence has been. The Catholic popu- 
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lation, ne and peaceable so long as the penal statutes remained in unbroken 
vigour by 


» have followed up each concession by.a new, a louder,'a more turbulent 
manifestation of discontent. 
ODOHERTY. 


How could it be otherwise ?—The first retrograde step the legislature took, 
conceded the principle of the whole business. —_ ty 
=< air ‘tian . ie een = x 
Exactly—and | was wrong. wat, though met 
sturdy Orangeman, ODoherty, will sot tail conéur with me, the éonct v4 
{ draw from the whole history of the affair, most assuredly is; that.it ig idle to 
stand out now for a few comp:ratively trifling points, after the great body and 
pith of the penal laws have been broken through and dissipated, 
suffered them to get a great deal too much; that is absohitely true; Butit. 
no means follows that you should not, anes give them a little more. I 
consider, in short; what they have been ering us about of late years as 
mere baubles, compared with what they have been suffered to take possessi 
of. ‘You have unbound the brute—will he do you the less harm 
won't take off the collar to which the chain. used to Be attached ? Ne, 
we have gone toe far.—Jacta est alea. i > bite ae 
6 6 bs tisnsanting:glihes 0 gdvengs oh'ea seteeapade, 1,.tn cnn, chaGhaue 
either 2% 4 
fot the latter alteraative. — J -~ 
ODOHERTY. ~ re ~e 
Your.hand, Tickler. I would rather clap on the chain again, than attempt 
to soothe ‘an animal, whose blood all experience has: shown to be! essentially 
and irreclaimably savage. 
NORTH. 


You push my argument—and my poor figure —_— great deal far- 
ther than I meant. But let us drop the unpleasant ‘subject. Dr Mullion, 
the bottle is with you, sir. 


) 


TICKLER. 


Gentlemen, I beg leave to propose a toast—fill. “a réal bumper,” as this 


Mr Cockburn hath it—I give you John, Earl of Eldon; Chancellor of Eng- 
land—at this moment, with God’s goud grace, the best bulwark of the law, 
the faith, and the constitution of our country. Long may he continue to fill 
the high station he has held so long and so honou ! -Long may the solid 
weight of this great and venerable man’s intellect and ¢ ter be found stem- 
ming the flood of envious innovation—that foul flood, that would fain be bloody 
too, if it could—The Lord Chancellor ! 
omnes (rising-) 
The Lord Chancellor !—God bless him!!! (three times three.) 
HOGG (sings.) 
« T'll maybe live to see the da 
That hounds sall get the halter, 
And drink his health in usquebae, 
As I do now in water” { 
MULLION. fie 
What, Hogg? have you finished your mutchkin already, single-handed 
too? Well, well. (rings, and acts upon the Shepherd’s‘hint.) 
NORTH. ©) 8204 
There—all right now, James. Toss off a ¢lass ‘of the feat article, and tune 
your pipes for a song proper. ‘What will ye give us?- 
ODOHERTY, 
No more of those old Jacobite trash, I hope. _ 
HOGG. Bab cat 
Weel, weel, let me mak my tumbler first. I'll sing youa of my ain, 
Sir Morgan, baith words and music ; but*befere I do'that,: I think I may. gie 
my toast, too; and, after a’ that’s been said, I’m gaun to gie you just 
Brougham himeelf—for there’s nae dog sae black that it has ne’er a white hair 
on’t—and he’s a jolly lad, a tway-night chiel, even » 4 his ain account o’t. In 
that capacity I beg leave to propose Mr Brougham’s health, and lang may he 
continue to set ae gude example to thae lean-sided deevils, that he’s ower 
clever, and ower jovial, too, to belang rightly to—Henry Brougham ! 
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OMNES. 
Mr Brougham ! (all the honours.) 
HOGG (sings.) 


THE LAIRD 0’ LAMINGTON. 






























- — 


~ 


i. . 
Can I bear to part wi’ thee, Drunken Laird o Lam - ing - ton? 





Can-ty war ye o'er your kale, Tod-dy jugs, an’ caups o’ ale, 


[9] 


= 


Heart aye kind, an’ leel, an’ hale, Honest Laird o’ Lam-ing-ton. 


He that swears is but so so, 
He that lies to hell must go, 
He that falls in bagnio, 

Falls in the devil’s frying-pan. 
Wha was't ne'er pat aith to word ? 
Never lied for duke nor lord ? 

Never sat at sinfu’ board ? 
The Honest Laird o’ Lamington. 


He that cheats can ne’er be just ; 

He that prays is ne’er to trust ; 

He that drinks to drauck his dust, 
Wha can say that is done ? 

Wha was’t ne’er to fraud inclin’d, 

Never pray'd sin’ he can mind ? 

Ane wha’s drouth there’s few can find, 
The Honest Laird o’ Lamington. 


I like a man to tak’ his glass, 
Toast a friend or bonny lass ; 
He that winna is an ass— 
Deil send him ane to gallop on ! 
I like a man that’s frank an kindy 
Hectic Peas ties 
sang, an’ drinks me blind, 
Like the Laird o’ Lamington. 











NORTH. 

Thank you, James. Never heard you in better voice. By the way, Mul- 
lion, you said there was a poem in praise of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in your bag—I wish to hear it—now’s your time. 

MULLION- 


In the anonymous bag, sir ?—O yes, I révollect it—(reads.) 
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LAUDES ROBINSONIANA. 


Hatt, Rosinson ! by whose indulgent care 
I drink my port at half-a-crown a-bottle ; 
Nor, after that is done, need now to spare 
Two more of claret, just to cool my throttle ; 
Hume impute this consummation rare 
To hi es on figures and sums tottle, 
With me his vile conceit shall ne’er prevail 
To cheat thee of thy praise—All hail! all hail !! 


Here I would fain persuade my Cockney friends, 
In reading this effusion, to refrain 
From spouting it aloud ; such practice tends 
To mar the meaning—For I scarce would deign 
To malt*—You know my friend Sir William sends 
Girls to the deuce, with whom such habits reign,— 
And, in your mouth, my @de could scarcely fail 
To prove a lucubration on Hall ale. 


Ale, to be sure, was not to be despised, 

When claret costs five times its weight in copper, 
And economic policy advised 

Occasional euphoria of the stopper 
Between each round—But, now ’tis unexcised, 

A moment’s pause were very far from proper, 
And who, that could drink claret by the pail, 
Would ever deign to name the name of ale? 


“« These are my sentiments,” as Peter says, 

After a speech upon the general question ; 
That's my opinion, which whoe’er gainsays, 

Just let him try which best promotes digestion ; 
Or if, ma’am, towards ale your fancy strays, 

It is a thing I’m sorry I've distrest you on, 
Affairs of taste we needn’t come to scratches on, 
But if you will have ale, apply to Aitchison. ~~ 


I only beg leave strongly to object 
- To the vile practice, much I fear too common 

With some, who are so blind and incorrect, 

As to take both, which can agree with nofman ; 
These soon begin the claret to reject ; 

No wonder ! e’en the stomach of a Roman 
Such horrible commixtures would inflame, 
And then the worst is, claret gets the blame. 


But all this by the bye—I now return 
To the right subject of my lucubration ; 
I had been showing how we ought to spurn 
At Hume’s attempts for his mis-calculation, 
The praises due to Robinson, to earn— 
To whom alone this truly grateful nation 
Will give the meed of honour justly due, 
And not to Hume and his sailed crew. 





~ 


For me, I neither know, nor wish to know, 
A word about the science of finance ; 
But think it is not difficult to show, 
If taking duties off the wines of France 





* To malt, an elegant expression for drinking beer. The tasteful Baronet was 
heard to say, “’Pon my soul, an uncommon fine girl—but, by heaven, she mals !” 
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Has made the price of claret fall so low, 

A truth which causes topers’ eyes to glance, 
Lest by the measure the Exchequer loses, 
We ought to drink Lafitte in double boozes. 


The thing is plain—I ask you if it isn’t 

Our duty, both in policy and gratitude, 
Tending to cheer our palates at the present, 

And to preserve the nation’s glorious attitude ? 
And would it not, d’ye think, be very pleasant 

To Robinson to know we do so? That it would ! 
Therefore, at once get doubly larger glasses— 
Or fill them twice as often—or you're asses. 


Up, up, then, sparkling ruby! that’s the thing ! 
Dear Robinson! Indulgent Chancellor ! 
Thy praises ever grateful will 1 sing— 
Nor only sing—for henceforth I will pour, 
Duly as my libation to my King, 
One tip-top overflowing brimmer more 
To thee, my boy ! and thus promote the sale— 
And please myself and thee—Dear Robinson ! All hail ! ! 
NORTH. 
Very fair verses. Don’t lose them, Mullion. 
ODOHERTY. 
A fit conclusion to the Laird of Lamington.—You ere certainly a very de- 
cent Bacchanalian Bard, Shepherd; but I am sorry to have bad news to tell 
ou, man—You are no longer at the top of that tree—a new competitor, 
ames,—a terrible fellow, sir ; O Jemmy, prepare-for the worst !—Yes, it is, 
it is true—you are dethroned ! 
TICKLER. 
Are you puffing yourself, Sir Morgan ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Pooh! pooh! we must all knock under now, man. Hear it, O Hogg of 
Ettrick, and give ear, thou Timothy of Southside! Leigh Hunt, King of the 
Cockneys, has turned over a new leaf, and is become the jolliest of all jolly 
dogs,—the very. type of the tippling principle—a perfect incarnation of “‘ god 
Bacchus.” . 

HOGG. 


What! him that used to haver sae about tea, slops, and butter and bread ? 
Him that brought down Jupiter frae the clouds to take his fourhours at 
Hampstead out of a crockery cup, with his ‘‘ Hebe,” and “‘ She be,” and “‘ Tea 
be,” and I kenna what mair awfu’ drivels ? 

opoHERTY (solemnly.) 
‘* The same—the same— 
Letters four do form his name.” 
NORTH. 

O, don’t bother us with the Cockney to-night. Leave him to Z.—All in 

good time. 


Where is the General ? 
NORTH. 


Why, I had not heard from him for sometime, but ye’ll find him taking up 
India at last in our next Number. I believe he’s at his box im Surrey at pre- 


sen ¢ 


TICKLER,. 


TICKLER, 

By the way, Hogg, talking of boxes, what the deuce is the meaning of this 

new doing? I perceive an advertisement about my dear Altrive in the news- 
papers. Why, do you really mean to let the Cottage ? Impossible ! 


HOGG. 

Possible—probable—fact, Mr ‘Tickler, and what for no ? But I had forgot- 
ten,—’tis a lang time since ye were up Yarrow. Ye see the business is this— 
I have that great muckle farm o’ the Duke’s now, on the other side of the wa- 
ter, Montbenger, and there's a very snod steading on it, and I maun be there 

1 
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ilka day early and late in the simmer-time, and it’s just past a’ telling the in- 
convenience of keeping house at Altrive, and tramp, tramping there. Besides, 
what’s the use of having the twa houses on my haunds? I expect a braw rent 
I can tell you. 

. ODOHERTY. 

Why, let me see, (reading.) ~“‘ Accommodation for four or five Sportsmen 
and their domestics.”*—This sounds well. 

HOGG. 

Ay, there’s the Mistress’s chaumber, and the bairns’ room, and the tway 
box-beds i’ the drawing-room, and the lasses’ laft, and the crib in the trance, 
and the laft ower the gig. What wad ye hae, Sir Morgan ? 

ODOHERTY. 
Me? oh! I’m like yourself, Hogg—I can sleep anywhere. 
MULLION. 

And “ the use of rnz Lisaany,” Hogg !—I see you have put that bait on 

your hook too.—Pray, how many books have you? - 
HOGG. 

I’ve ane o’ the best collections in the parish now, Mr Secretary. I have, let 
me see, I have the Mountain Bard, that’s ane; the Forest Minstrel, - that’s 
tway ; the Pilgrims, that’s three ; the Dramas, that’s tway volumes, five in a” 
—the Maudor, sax; the Wake, seven ; (I have tway copies o’ her,)—the 
Brownie, nine ; the Perils o’ Man, twall ; the Perils o’ Woman, fifeteen ; the 
Evening Tales, seventeen ; the Confessions o’ a Justified Sinner, achteen ; 
Queen Hynde, nineteen ; Hogg on Sheep—that’s the score—and they’s a’ my. 
ain warks, forbye pamphlets and periodicals, the Spy amang them—and the 
Jubilee—dear me, I dinna mind half o’ them—and = e’s maist a’ the 
Sherra’s beuks, baith verse and prose, kent and suspeckit—and there’s Gray's 
works—I mean James Gray,—and the ither Gray too, I have his Elegy—and 
Wordsworth’s Ballants—and Willison Glass—and Tannahill—and Shakes. 
peare—maist feck o’ him however—and Allan Cunningham—and the Bemer- 
side Bard—and Milton’s Paradise—and the Jacobite Relics—deil’s i’ me, I 
hippit them clean—and Ballantyne on Siddons—and George Thomson's sangs 
complete—and Byron—a hantle o’ him, man—and a great bundle of Blue and 
Yellow, and Quarterlys, and Blackwoods, a’ throughither—What wad ye hae ? 
is nae that a braw Leebrary ? 

MULLION, 


I sit corrected—and so, I am sure, does Sir Morgan. You also, I think, 
mention that the situation is ‘‘ the very best that can be met with for ang- 
ling.”——Is not this rather bold ? 

HOGG. _ : 

Come out, and try yoursell. Odd, man, ye’re no the length of a kail-yard 
frae bonny Yarrow—and Saint Mary’s Loch’s within less than half a 
and there's the Craig-Douglas Burn, too, a noble trouter.—What wad folk 
luck for ? 

Well highl "at you tide l he 

ell, James, I hig approve of your prudence in letting the co 4 
And Tickler, my dear on on now Jon't oa think we might een i. 
than become the Shepherd’s tenants ourselves? What say you, Mullion?—~ 
You, Sir Morgan ?>—— 


Off. 


TICKLER. 


MULLION. 


Ditto. 


ODOHERTY. 

Do you board the tenants, too, Hogg ?—And, by the bye, what's the rent ? 
HOGG. 

' Ha! ha! ha!—Rent frae you, my braw lad !—Na, na, Captain—Ye's be 

~welcome to Montbenger, but deil a fit into Altrive. (Clock strikes One.) 
, NORTH. 

I am an older man than Mr Cockburn—and, in short, ’tis time to be going. 

Mullion, you'll settle the bill—Good night. 
i ia Ss (Exeunt Noxtu and Trcxier. “Manent Ceteri.) 





* See Advertisement on Cover, page 3. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


The History of the Dominion of the 
Arabs, in Spain, founded upon a compa- 
rison of the Arabic MSS. in the Escurial, 
with the Spanish Chronicles, is about to 
be translated from the French. 

A Journey through various Parts of 
Europe, in the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, 
and 1821; with Notes, Classical and 
Historical; and Memoirs of the Seven 
Dukes of the House of Medici, and the 
different Dynasties of the Kings of Na- 
ples. By Thomas Pennington, A. M. 
Rector of Thorley, Herts, late Fellow of 
Clare- Hall, Cambridge. 

Celebrated Trials, and Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence ; being 
a popular Account of extraordinary cases 
of Crime and Punishment which have 
occurred during the last Four Hundred 
Years, in the United Kingdom, and in the 
rest of and America, from Lord 
Cobham, in 1418, to John Thurtell-and 
Henry Fauntleroy, in 1824. Collected 
and translated from the most authentic 
sources in the English, German, and 
French 

A Manuel of Classical Biography. By 
Joseph William Moss, will soon appear. 

Stories from the Old Chroniclers, with 
a Prefatory Essay, and Historical Notes. 
With outline Illustrations. 

An Inquiry into the Elective Rights of 
the Freeholders of the Corporate Coun- 
ties, together with a Report of the Pro- 
ceedings before the Committee on the 
last Election of the County of Warwick. 
By U. Corbett, Esq. barrister at law. 

Robert Emmett, or the Resources of 
Treland, is in the press. , 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks, and an 
Account of his Life. By Robert Southey, 
‘Esq. complete in 1 vol. 24mo. boards. 
With Portrait, engraved Title, and Vig- 
nettes, is about to appear. 

Travels through Russia in Europe, Si- 
beria, Poland, Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Prussia, and other parts of Germany; 
with a Portrait of the author, and other 
Plates. By James Holman, R.N. K.W. 
’ The Historical and Literary Tour of 
a Foreigner in England and Scotland, 
with Anecdotes of celebrated Persons 
visited by the author, including most of 
the literati of both countries, in 2 vols. 
8vo, is expected to appear speedily. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Diable 
Diplomat, par un Ancien Ministre. 


The Operative Mechanic and British 
Machinist ; exhibiting the actual Con- 
struction and Practical Uses of all Ma- 
chinery and Implements at present used 
in the Manufactories of Great Britain, 
with the real processes adopted in per- 
fecting the useful arts and national ma- 
nufactures of every description. By John 
Nicholson, Esq. Civil Engineer. 

Further Observations on the Treat. 
ment of the Lateral or Serpentine Curva- 
ture of the Spine. By John Shaw, Sur- 
geon and Lecturer on Anatomy, will soon 
appear. 

Songs of a Stranger, are announced by 
Louisa Stewart Castello. 

In the press, Observations on the Law 
and Policy of Joint Stock Companies. 
By H. Bellenden Kerr, Esq. F. R. S., of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

A Popular View of the Actual State of 
the English Laws of Property, with some 
suggestions for a Code. By James Hum- 
phreys, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. will soon 


appear. 

Anselmo; a Tale of Italy, illustrative 
of Roman and Neapolitan Life, from 1789 
to 1809. By A. Vieusseux, author of 
Italy and the Italians. 

Mr Nichols’s Collection of “ The Pro- 
gresses, Processions, and Public Enter- 
tainments of King James the First,” will 
contain (by the kind communications of 
numerous literary friends) many interest- 
ing particulars, never before published, 
of the King’s welcome reception in va- 
rious Corporation Towns, and of his En- 
tertainment in the hospitable mansions of 
the Nobility, and Gentry, whom he ho- 
noured by his visits. Complete Copies 
are also re-printed of several Tracts of 
extreme rarity, not to be separately ob- 
tained, but at an enormous expense; 
amongst which are all the Masques at 
Court during the twenty-two years of 
that pacific Monarch’s reign, including 
those performed by the Gentlemen of the 
Inns of Court, and as many of the “ Lon- 
don Pageants” of the period as can be 
met with. Illustrated by Historical, To- 
pographical, Biographical, and Bibliogra- 
phical Notes, collected during the Re- 
searches of not less than half a century. 
This Work is printed uniformly with the 
“ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ;”” and 
will form three handsome volumes, to be 
published periodically in separate Por- 
tions, to commence on the Ist of June. 
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Observations on some Dialects in the 
West of England, particularly Somerset- 
shire, with a Glossary of Words now in 
use there. By James Jennings. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, the Lord of Offa- 
ley, and Lord Deputy of Ireland, a ro- 
mance of the Sixteenth Century. 

Going Too Far, a Tale for all ages. 

Shortly will be published, To-Day in 
Ireland ; a Series of ‘Tales, consisting of 
the Carders, Connemara, and Old and 
New Light. 

In the press, the Magistrate ; or, Ses- 
sions and Police Review, Critical, Hu- 
morous, and Instructive, will be publish- 
ed on the Ist of May, and continued 
monthly. 

Hints to some Churchwardens on the 
Repair of Parish Churches. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with twelve Plates. 

Ancient Paintings and Mosaic disco- 
vered at Pompeii. By John Goldicutt, 
architect, in four parts, imperial octavo. 
Proof Impressions in quarto. 

On the Religions of Ancient Greece, 
the Public, the Mystical, and the Philo- 
sophical. | By W. Mitford, Esq. 

A Gentleman of distinguished talent, 
long resident in Italy, is about to publish 
the result of his observations among the 
higher orders there, under the title of the 

in Italy.” The Work is to 


extend to 3 volumes, and to be ready in 


April. 

A new and splendid edition of that 
most curious and extraordipary volume, 
the Astrologer of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tuty, with four Coloured Copperplates, 
and sixty singular Hieroglyphical [llus- 
trations, designed by the erudite Mem- 
bers of the Mercurii, from manuscripts 
purchased at‘an enormous expence, and 
engraved by eminent artists, will be ready 
for delivery in the ensuing month. 

A ‘new Work of considerable interest, 
from the pen of Mr Taylor of Ongar, with 
a Plate on steel, from Corbould’s design. 
Foolseap 8vo. 

In two elegant post 8vo vols., Novem- 
ber Nights, a Series of Tales, by the au- 
thor of the Innkeeper’s Album, Warre- 
nia, &c, &c. 

The worthy and talented author of 
Tales from Switzerland, has in the press 
a Tale of considerable pathos, called the 


Shepherdess of the Mountains, intersper- | 


sed with poetry. The pencil of Mr Cor- 
bould is secured to embeilish the volume. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
_ lished,,in 1 vol. 8vo, the Book of Noncon- 
formity, in which the Churches of Dissent 
are vindicated from the Calumnious Mis- 
representations of their Catholic and 
Protestant Traducers. 
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Messrs Boosey and Sons will very 
shortly have ready for sale, Retsch’s 
Original Designs to the Fight of the Dra- 
gon, by Schiller, with the German trans- 
lation of the Poem, on fine paper. 

Barclay’s Apology for the Quakers, a 
New Edition, with Notes, Marginat Re- 
ferences, &c. 

Belsham’s (Miss E.) Introductory 
Catechism to Murray’s Grammar, 18mc, 

Common Place Boek of Epigrams, 
24mo. 

Common Place Book of Anecdotes, 
24mo. 

Garry’s Treatise on Perspective for the 
use of Schools, with 16 Engravings, 12mo. 

Jones’ Continuation to Humeand Smol- 
let’s England. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Martin’s Carpenter’s, Joiner’s, and Ca- 
binet-Maker’s Practical Guide. 30 En- 
gravings, royal 8vo. 

Pineiples of Modern Horsemanship for 
Gentlemen, with 31 Engravings, royal 
8vo. 

Priestley’s Leetures on History, a New 
Edition, including all the additions in the 
Philadelphia Editions, also numerous 
Notes and Tilustrations, by J. T. Rutt, 
Esq. 

Sale’s Translation of Alkoran of Maho- 
met, with several Hundred Readings from 
Savary ; Notes and a New Index, Edited 
by Davenport. . 2-vols. Svo. 

The Rev. Dr Nares, Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, is preparing for publication, Me- 
moirs of the Life and Administration of 
the Right Hon. Wm. Cecil, Lord Bur. 
leigh, Lord High Treasurer of England 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with 
extracts from his private and official ‘cor- 
respondence and other papers not pre- 
viously investigated. When it is re- 
membered that, to this great statesman, 
almost every question of government was 
referred during the long and brilliant 
reign of Elizabeth, and that he, in conse- 
quence, virtually directed most of the 
leading measures of that important period, 
there ‘can be little doubt, but that his his- 
tory, when fully developed, (a task which 
has never before been attempted,) by the 
aid of his exceedingly numerous and valu- 
able manuscripts, will be found one of the 
most interesting subjects of contempla- 
tion that could be selected, especially 
when historically considered. The work 
is intended to form 2 vols. in Quarto, and 
to be accompanied by a portrait and other 
engravings by the first artists. 

A new Octavo Edition of “ Gostling’ s 
Walk in and about the City of Canter- 
bury ;”” embellished with plates, and edit- 
ed by the Rev, — M.A, 








Principles of Modern Horsemanship 
for Ladies. 30 Engravings, royal 8vo. 

Mr Phillips, author of “ Pomarium Bri- 
tannicum,” and other works, has just 
committed to the Press his new volume 
on which he has been so long engaged, 
entitled “ Floral Emblems,’ contain- 
ing, together with a complete account 
of the most beautiful picturesque devices 
employed in ancient and modern times, 
by the most celebrated painters and poets, 
a grammar of the language, whereby, in 
the most pleasing manner, ideas may be 
communicated, or events recorded, under 
semblances the most fanciful that can be 
applied to the purposes of amusement or 
of decoration. The poetical passages, in 
which a specific character is given to the 
different flowers, are selected from the 
-best writers of all ages, and the plates, 
which present a variety of entirely new 
and delicate associations, have been de- 
signed and executed by the author. 

The Works of James Arminius, D.D., 


formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 


versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
Latin by James Nichols, author of “ Cal- 
.vinism’ and Arminianism Compared in 
their Principles and Tendency.” Vol. 1. 

Shortly will be published, the sixth 

brn volume of Dr Lingard’s History 
which will contain the reigns 
of James and Charles I. 

A catalogue Raisonné of a most splen- 
did collection of Oil Paintings and Minia- 
tures, comprising upwards of five hundred 
articles, is now preparing for publication. 
The intended production we are given 
to understand, will comprise Biographical 
Sketches and Anecdotic matter relating 
to the several Characters who constitute 
this grand assortment, consisting of cele- 
brated Individuals of every European 
Country. It is also the intention of the 
possessor to exhibit the whole to the pub- 
lic, which will necessarily prove a very 
rich treat to the amateurs in the ap- 
proaehing Spring. 

. The lovers of the arts will soon be 
gratified by the appearance of a Transla- 
tion of the History of the Life and Works 
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(May, 
of Raphael, from the Freneli of Mr Qua- 
termerede Quincy, accompanied by copious 
additions in the form of Notes, and. pre- 
ceded by a History of the Progress of 
Painting in Italy, from the time of Cima- 
bue until the era of the divine Raphael. 

A volume will shortly appear concern- 
ing the Astronomy of the Egyptians par- 
ticularly referring to the celebrated circu- 
lar Zodiac, discovered at Denderah and 
which was subsequensly conveyed. to 
Paris. 

In the press, and to be published in 
one vol. Svo, Sermons, Expositions, and 
Addresses at the Holy Communion. By 
the late Rev. Alex. Waugh, A.M. Minis- 
ter of the Scots Church in Miles Lane, 
London. A short Memoir of the Author 
will be prefixed. 

Dr P. M. Latham.has in the press, an 
Account of the disease lately prevalent at 
the General Penitentiary. S8vo. 

. /In the press, an Exercise Book, to ac- 
company Zumpts’ Latin Grammar, by 


the Rev. John Kenrick. 


In the press, the 2d Edition, consider- 
ably enlarged. A Treatise on Cancer, 
exhibiting a successful method of treat- 
ing that disease in the occult stage, and 
also the most efficient method yet known 
of treating it intheopen stage. By Wil- 
liam Farr, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, &c. &c. 

Professor Zumpt of Berlin, author of 
the Latin Grammar, is about to publish a 
new edition of Quintus Curtius in 2 vols. 
8vo. The first volume will contain the 
text, for which the Professor has used 
thirteen MSS. not hitherto collected ; 
the second, the Commentary, in which the 
Latinity of Curtius will be vindicated, and 
the meaning very fully illustrated. 

Deafness and Diseases of the Ears, — 
A New and Monthly Work called the 
“ Aurist,”’ edited by Mr Wright, Surgeon 
Aurist to her late Mejesty Queen Char- 
lotte, is in the press, and will be imme- 
diately published. This subject, so seldom 
treated on, will be peculiarly interesting 
to the public. 


EDINBURGH. 


The widow of the late Mr John Bell 
is about to publish his Observations on 
Italy, made principally during ‘his stay 


from his own Drawings. 

Memoirs of William Veitch, Minister 
of Duafries, and George Brysson, Mer- 
-‘¢ghant in Edinburgh, written by them- 

sel¥es; with other Narratives ilJustra- 


tive of the History of Scotland, from the 
Restoration to the Revolution. To which 


- are added an Appendix and Notes. In 
‘at Florence, illustrated with Engravings - 


one volume 8vo. 

Outlines of Geography. By the Rev. 
William Andrew. 12s. 

A New Edition of Brown’s Logarithms 
is in the press, to be carefully revised 
and corrected throughout. 
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Mr Lizars, surgeon, author of the Sys- 
tem of the Anatomical Plates, has an- 
nounced for publication an account of his 
suecessful ions for the removal of 
enlarged Ovaria from the Female Abdo- 


men. In one of these cases, the abdo- 
minal cavity from the storrum to the os 
pubis was laid open, and an Ovarium ex- 
tracted, which measures eleven inches 
long, by seven and a half broad, and 
weighs upwards of five pounds. The 
Work is to be in demy folio, and to be 
aecompanied with four Plates, coloured 
after nature. The first showing the si- 
tuation and appearance of the Viscera and 
enlarged Ovarium, during the operation. 
Second, the extent and appearance of the 
wound when healed. . Third, front view 
of the Ovarium, the natural size. . Fourth, 
lateral view of the Ovarium, the natural 
size. 

Preparing for publication, a New Edi- 
tion of Lord Stair’s Institutions of the 
Law of Scotland, with copious Additions 
and ‘Illustrations. _By George Brodie, 
Esq. Advocate. The first part of this 
work. will be published in. November 
next, and the following part in the course 
of the Summer Session 1826. 

Mr Peter Buchan, of Peterhead, is pre- 

ing for publication, Gleanings of Scot- 
tish, English, and Irish Scarce Old Bal- 
lads, chiefly Tragicak and Historical ; 
many of them connected with the locali- 
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ties of Aberdeenshire, and to be found ;in 
no other Collectien. With Explanatory, 
Notes. A good many of the Ballads 
have been taken down by the Editor. 
from the mouths of very old Women, 

A Translation of Dr Gall’s work on; 
Phrenology; tobe published in Parts, 
price 4s. each. The first part. will be 
ready in July. 

The Common-place Book of Anec- 
dotes. : 

Mr Fraser has announced a Work, in 
three volumes, large 8vo, to be published 
by subscription, price to subscribers, two, 
Guineas, entitled Killinn; or Portraits, 
Pictures, and Lyrics, with Relies, Me-, 
meirs, and Tracts, illustrative of national 
Principle and Character, Civil and Rural, 
Economy, Antiquities, Language, An- 
cient Poetry and Musie of the High- 
lands and Isles of Scotland. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for, - 
the year 1824, nearly ready. 

Mr Chambers, Author of ‘| Traditions 
of Edinburgh,” &c., is engaged in ma- 
king a collection of the Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland, which he designs to, illus- 
trate with Historical and Traditionary, 
Notices. 

A Third Edition of “ Traditions of 
Edinburgh,” No, L ; and a Second Edi- 
tion of No. IL., together with No. IV. 
of the same work, are preparing. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Testimonies in Favour of Salt as a 
Manure, and a Condiment for Horses, 
Cows, and Sheep. By the Rev, B. Da- 
cre. 8vo. 6s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Part VIII. of Chambers’ Ciyil Archi- 
tecture.- Price Ss. 

Part X.' of Pugin’s Public Buildings 
of London. This number completes the 
first volume of the work, which may 
now be had in bds. Price L.2, 12s. 6d. 

mis for Sepulchral: Monuments, 
Tombs, Mural Tablets, &e. By George 
Maliphant. Thirty-six large quarto Plates, 
Price L.1, 1s. 

Chambers’ (Sir William) Civil Archi- 
teeture. By Joseph Gwilt, architect. 


2 vols.’ imperial 8vo, with 66 beautiful 
Engravings, L.4, 4s... 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. . 


Longman & Co.’s Catalogue of Old 
Books. Part ILI, for 1824-25, 


Boosey and Sons’ French Catalogue, 
1825; also their, German Catalogue, 
1825; containing a variety of editions of 
the best authors,—Plays, Old German 
Poetry, &e. 

*,*, The public are respectfully in- 
formed, the prices of most of the books 
in these catalogues are from 15 to.25 
per cent lower :than the prices of their 
Jast catalogues, 

BIOGRAPHY. ; 

The Life of Bernard Gilpin. By W. 
Gilpin, A. M., with an Introductory. Es- 
say, by the Rev. E. Irving. 12mo.. 3s, 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P Kembie, 
Esq: By J. Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 8Svo, 
L.1, 8s. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By George 
Cavendish. With Notes and Iilustra- 
tions, By J. W. Singer, Esq. 2 vols. 
Svo, L.1, 10s. 

Life of Frederick Schiller; with an 
Examination of his Works. 10s. 6d. 





Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain in 
the Royal Navy in 1675-9. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Countess de Genlis, 
2 vols, Svo. 18s. 

Memoirs of Count Segur. English, 
12s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Practical Chemical Mineralogy, in- 
tended as a Companion to the “ Portable 
Mineralogical Cabinet.” By Frederick 
Joyce, Operative Chemist. 9s. 

' EDUCATION. 

A Short and Easy Introduction to He- 
raldry, in two Parts, compiled from the 
most approved Authorities. By Hugh 
Clark. 12s. 

Parts I. I]. and III. of Popular Mo- 
dern Geography, being a Description of 
the various Kingdoms of the World. The 
whole illustrated with an Atlas of thirty- 
six Maps. To be completed in twenty- 
five Parts, published monthly or oftener, 
forming one handsome octayo volume. 
By Alexander Jamieson. 

FINE ARTS. 

Part VI. of Views on the Rhine, in 
Belgium, and Holland. By Captain Bat- 
Pe of the Grenadier Guards, F. R. S. 

mperial 8yo, price 12s. ; royal 4to, proofs 
8s. ; royal 4to, proofs on India paper, 
L.1, lls. 6d. ; proofs and etchings, L.2, 
2s. 

Views in Wales, from Drawings by 
Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, 
F. R. S These Views are printed uni- 
formly with the “ European Scenery.” 
Imperial 8vo, price L.2, 2s. boards ; royal 
4to, proofs, L.4, 4s. ; India proofs, L.6, 
6s. ; India proofs and etchings, L.8, 8s.. 

A Lithographic Drawing of the Rail- 
Road from Hetton Colliery to the River 
Wear. A description of the Rail-Road 
is given with the Drawing. 5s. 

A lithographic Sketch of the North 
Bank of the Thames, from Westminster 
Bridge to London Bridge, showing the 
proposed Quay and some other Improve- 
ments, suggested by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trench. To which are annexed, a Sur- 
vey of that part of the River, and a Pro- 


A Print of Lord Byron, beautifully 
executed in Lithography, from a Sketch 
made from the Life at Missolonghi, six 
weeks before his Lordship’s death. 

Etehings. By D. Wilkie, R.A. Folio, 
L.2, 2s, 

Part VI. of Hakewill’s Picturesque 
Tour of Jamaica; containing Holland 
Estate, the Property of G. W. Taylor, 
Esq. M. P.; Witney Estate, the Pro- 
perty of Viscount Dudley and Ward,— 
Iron Bridge, Spanish Town, will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of May. 
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CMay, 

A Portrait of William Cobbett, Esq. 

This whole-length Portrait is engraved, by 

Permission, from a lJarge and beautiful 

Chalk Drawing in the possession of Mr 
Cobbett. 2s, and 3s, 6d. 
HISTORY. 

An Historical Outline of the Greek 
Revolution, 5s. 6d. 

Journals of the sieges of the Madras 
Army in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
by Edward Lake, Lieutenant of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company’s Madras 
Engineers. 

Goldsmith’s History of England, with 
a Continuation to the Accession »of 
— 1V. By W. Jones. 6 vols. 8vo, 


Rivington’s Annual Register for 1800. 
8vo, L.1. 

History of the Expedition to Russia, 
undertaken by Napoleon in 1812, By 
General Count Segur. 2 vols. 8vo, 
L.], 10s. 

LAW. 

A Letter to the Lord Chaneellor, on 
the Necessity and Practicability of Form- 
ing a Code of the Laws of England. By 
Crofton Uniacke, Esq. of Lineoln’s-Inn, 
Barrister-at-law. 3s. 

A Collection of Acts and Records of 
Parliament, with Reports of Cases ar- 
gued and determined in the Courts of 
Law and Equity, respecting Tithes.. By 
Sir Henry Gwillim, Knight, late one of 
his Majesty’s Judges of the Supreme 
Court at Madras. The second edition. 
By Charles Ellis, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law. £3, 13s. 6d. 

The Present Laws relating to Savings 
Banks in England, omitting the Repeal- 
ed Clauses in the Statutes; with Expla- 
natory Notes. Forms, &c. and a copious 
Index. By a Barrister. 12mo, 3s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Compendious System of Midwifery, 
chiefly designed to facilitate the inquiries 
of those who may be pursuing this branch 
of study ; illustrated by occasional cases. 
By W. P. Dewees, M.D. 8vo. 

Kennedy's Instructions to Mothers 
and Nurses in the Management of Chil- 
dren. 12mo, 7s. 

Manual of Pharmacy. By William 
Thomas Brande, Esq. ~ Svo, 14s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Colonel Berkeley and his Friends; a 
Sketch of Life. 3 Vols. 18s. 

No. I. A True History of the Protes- 
tant “ Reformation,” in England and 
Ireland. In reply to William Cobbett, 
by a Protestant. To be continued month- 
ly. 3d. 

A Description of the Faults or Dykes 
of the Mineral Basin of South Wales. By 
George Overton, Esq. Civil Engineer. 
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The Real Grievance of the Irish Pea- 
santry.. By a Clergyman who has been 
for years a resident Incumbent’ in the 
South of Ireland. \3s. 6d. 

The Proceedings of the Catholic As- 
sociation in Dublin, from May 13, 1823, 
to Feb. 11, 1825. 8s. 6d. 

The Wine question considered, &c. &c. 
in reference to Portugal. By a Portu- 


An Inquiry into the Studies and Dis- 
cipline adopted in the Two English Uni- 
versities as preparatory to Holy Orders 
in the Established Church. By a Gra- 
duate. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Present. Mode of 
Lending Money on Pledge, and of that 
proposed by the Equitable Loan Bank 

By a Retired Pawnbroker. 


Catholic Miracles.——To which is add- 
ed, a Reply to Cobbett’s Defence:of Ca- 
tholicism, and Libel on the Reformation. 
3s. 6s. 

A Detection of the Love Letters late- 
ly attributed, in Hugh Campbell's Work, 
to Mary Queen of Scots, wherein his 
plagiarisms are proved, and his fictions 
fixed. 


A Sketch of the pecuniary Transac- 
tions:.of Palmer and Co. of Hydrabad. 
2s. 6d. 

Part: I. of the Counclsseut’ 's Reperto- 
rium ; or, a Universal Historical Record 
of Artists, and of their works. By Tho- 
mas Dodd. 7s. 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions to 
Young Married Ladies on the Manage- 
ment of their Household, and the Re- 
gulation of their Conduct in the various 
relations and duties of married life. By 
Mrs William Parkes. I2s. 

The Annual ‘Army List for 1825, with 
an Index. 

Observations on a General Iron _ 
Way, or Land’ Steam-Conveyance ; 
supersede the necessity of horses in all 
public vehicles. By Thomas Gray. With 
maps and plates. 

. Letters on the State of Ireland; ad- 
dressed by J. K. L. to a friend in Eng- 
land. 8s. 

Remarks on the Scotch Judicature 
Bill, with some account of the Practice 
of the Court of Session. By T. C. Gel- 
dart, Esq..of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. 2s. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Liverpool, K.G. &c. Presi- 
dent of the Shipowners’ Society, on the 
Build and Admeasurement for Tonnage 
of Merchant Ships. 

Considerations on the Game Laws. By 
Edward Lord Suffield. — 
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Principles of Political Economy and 
Population, including an Examination of 
Mr Malthus’s Essays on those oukgmnea 
By John M‘Inison. 

Theatre of the Greeks ; containing, in 
a compendious form, a great Body of In- 
formation relative to the Rise, Progress, 
and Exhibition of the Greek Drama; 
with an Account of Dramatic Writers, 
from Thespis to Menander : .To whichis 
added, a Chronology and an Appendix, 
containing Critical Remarks by Porson, 
Elmsley, and others.  8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Tales of Fault and Feeling. By the 
Author of Zeal and Experience. 3 vols. 
12mo, L.1, 1. 

Tremaine ; or, the Man of Refinement. 
3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

Fitzalleyne of Berkeley ; a Rommnes 
of the present times ; full of facts, fancies, 
and recollections, trinls, and tales, and 
strange conceits. By Bernard’ Black- 
mantle, Author of the English Spy, &e. 

&c. 2 vols, 13s. 

Apology for the Travellers’ Club ; or, 
Anecdotes of Monkeys. 5s. 6d. 

Gaieties and Gravities, a Series of 
Essays, comic tales, and fugitive vaga- 
ries, now first collected. By one of the 
Authors of the “ Rejected Addresses.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, L.1, 7s. 

A Day in Stowe Gardens ; a collection 
of Tales on the plan of the Decameron. 
9s. 

Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer. of 
Boston. By the Author of “ The Pilot,” 
“ Spy,” &c. &c. 3 vols. L.1, Is. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South of Ireland. 10s. 6d. 

The Highlanders, a Tale. By’ the 
Author of “* The Hermit in London,” 
“ Hermit Abroad,” &c. 3 vols. L.1, 1s. 

Juliana Oakely, a. Tale. By Mrs Sher- 

wood, Author ofi Little Henry and his 
Bearer,”’ &e, 2s. 6d. 

The Italian Novelists: with Notes. 
By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo, 
Ln2, 28. »oo1s 

Talesof Ardennes. By Derwent Cou- 
way. Small 8vo, 8s. 

Odd Moments,. or Time Beguilea, 
12mo. 6s. 

Abduction ; or, the Adventures of Ma- 
jor Sarney. 3 vols. S8vo, L.1, Is. 

POETRY. 

The. Moor; a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
By Lord Porchester. 

The Bar; with Sketches of Eminent 
Judges, Barristers, &c. &c. A Poem, 
with Notes. 5s. 6d. 

The Poet’s Pilgrimage ; an Allegorical 
Poem; in Four Cantos. By J, Payne 
Collier. 4to, 8s. 

7 
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Poems on Various 


Cadijah ; 
gedy. By Mrs Jamieson. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Lady Sarah Robinson. 

The Poetical - eenarann of Richard 
Baxter, Author of Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest. 18mo, with finely engraved’ Por- 
trait, 4s. 6d. ' 

Poetical Scrap Book. 24mo, 4s. 

Select Poets of Great Britain: with 
Critical: Notices. By W. Hazlitt. 15s. 

Odes and Addresses to Great People. 
Foolscap Svo, 5s. 6d. 

Final Appeal to the Literary Public, 
relative to Pope, in reply to Mr Roscoe. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo, 7s. 

Vision of Hades, and other Poems. 
Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Topographical Dictionary of the 
United Kingdom, including accurate De- 
scriptions of the Counties, Districts, Pa- 
rishes, Cities, Boroughs, Villages, &c.. in 

Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
derived from official and other authentic 
modern sources. By Benj. Pitts Capper, 
Esq. of the Secretary of State’s Office. 
Revised to Michaelmas 1824, and illus- 
trated with fifty Maps of the Counties, 
&c. in a very large volume, 8vo, price 
30s. in extra boards. 

Report on the Soil and Mineral Pro- 
ductions of Chili, being an extract from 
the Work of the Abbé Don J. Ignatius 
Molina, originally published in Italian. 
Is. 6d. . 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on the History of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. James Bennett of Rother- 
ham. 3 vols. L.1, 16s. 

Scientia Biblica; containing the New 
Testament in the Original Tongue, with 
the authorized English Version, and a 
copious and original Collection of Paral- 
lel Passages, printed in words at length. 
‘The whole so. arranged as to illustrate 
and confirm the several clauses.of each 
hee with. the various Readings and 

. B3vols. 8yo, L.3, bds.; 


injagepen Lt, bis 
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Subjects, chiefly 
Theatrical, with a Life of the Author.) 





[May; : 

Lambeth and the Vatican ; or, Anéc- 
dotes of the Church of Rome, the Res». 
formed Churches, and distinguished Sects 


. and Sectaries of the Christian Religion 


in all Ages; collected in the Publie Li- 


: braries of Italy, France, and England. 


By a Member of the University of Ox- 
ford. 3 vols. L.1, Is. 

The Man of Sin in 4: Decline, accord. 
ing to the Prophecy of St Paul. By the 
Rev. J. Nicholson, A.M. Curate of Great 
Paxton. 

A Sermon, on the Death of Joseph 
Cotton, Esq. preached in the Parish 
Church of Layton, on Sunday, the 6th 
February, 1825. 


Part III. of Sermons, and Plans of — 


Sermons, on many of the most important 

Texts of Holy Scripture. By the late 

Rev. Joseph Benson. S8yo, 6s. bds. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens; a 
new edition, with considerable additions. 
Part I. 6s. To be completed in forty 
Parts. 

Notes on Mexico, accompanied by an 
Historical Sketch of the Revolution, and 
Translation of Official Report on the pre- 
sent State of that Country. By J. R. Poin- 
sett. Svo, 12s. ‘ 

Analysis of the Modern London Ball 

Room. Post-8vo, 7s. 6d. bds. 
- Part I. of A Picturesque Tour of the 
Rivers Ganges :and Jumna, in India; 
containing .highly-finished and coloured 
Engravings of the most remarkable Ob- 
jects and magnificent Scenery on. those 
Rivers, from Drawings taken on the 
Spot; with Ilustrations Historical and 
Descriptive. By Lieut.-Colonel Forrest, 
Each. Part will contain four Views ; be- 
sides which, several Vignettes and a Map 
will be given. To be completed in six 
Parts, 

Journal of a Residence and Travels in 
Colombia, during the Years 1823 and 
1824. By Captain Charles Stuart Coch- 
tane of the Royal Navy: 2 vol. 8vo, 
L.1, 10s. 

Totham’s Ornaments. Parts I. and II. 
folio, 4s, each: To be completed in 
twenty-one Parts. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Isle of Palms: The City of the 
Plague: and Other Poems. By John 
Wilson. A New Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo, L.1, ls. 

Babington, a Tragedy. By T. Double- 
day, author of “ The Italian Wife,” &c. 
8vo, 4s, 6d. 

An Eseay on the State of the Soul af- 
ter Death. 8d, stitched. 


A Report of the Trial of Mr Thomas 
Menzies, before the High Court of Justi- 
ciary, for an Assault upon Mr William 
Auld of Leith, taken in short-hand by 
James W. Dickson, Esq. Advocate, and 
John Dow, W.S. and carefully revised, 3s. 

The Principles of Chronology ; or, thie 
Art of Measuring Time. Adapted for 
private study, or school exercises. 6d. 
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Memorials of the Public Life and Cha- 
racter of the Right’ Hon. James Oswald 


of Dunnikier. Contained in a Corre- 
spondence with some of the most distin- 
gaished- Meni of the last Century. 16s. 

Objeetions to the Pro Bill “ For 
better regulating the Forms of Process 
in the Courts of Law,” and to the Pre- 
sent System of administering Justice in 
Scotland; and Suggestions for re-model- 
-ling the Bill, or framing another, for the 
- purpose of improving the Forms, lessen- 
ing “the: Expense and Delays of Pro- 
cedure, and preventing Appeals to the 
House of Lords. By the Author of the 
Objections to the Scots New Judicature 
Bill, published in the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine. Svo, 5s. 

A Discourse on the Rise, Progress, 
Peculiar Objects, and Importance, of Po- 

litical Economy ; containing an Outline 
of a Course of Lectures on the Principles 
and Doctrines of that Science. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. ‘Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, S8vo, 5s. 6d. bds. 
* Illustrations of the Author of Waver- 
ley; being Notices and Anecdotes of 
Real\Characters, Scenes, and Incidents. 
supposed to be described in his Works. 
By Robert Chambers. Second Edition, 
12mo, 5s. 

A Series of Analytical beled, Exhi- 
biting the- Principal Difficulties of the 
French Language; explained after the 
manner of the best French Grammarians, 
with Instructions to guide the Pupil in 
Translating from English into French. 
No. I. © Is. 6d. 

Anecdotes of Lord Byron, from Au- 
thentic Sources; with Remarks illustra- 
tive of his Connection with the Principal 
Literary Characters of the present day. 
Foolseap 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s.; and 
18mo, 3s. 

A Synoptical Table of the Mineral and 
Vegetable Poisons: togetber with the 
Symptoms which they produce, the Treat- 
ment required, and the Re-agents that 
recognise them. Translated from the 
French of Eusche De Salle, considerably 
augmented ; and to which are added the 
Morbid Appearances observed on Dissec- 
tion. Finely printed on two sheets of 
large drawing-paper. 4s. 6d. 

The Dawn of the Reformation; or, 
the Lollards, with a beautiful Portrait of 
Wickliffe the Reformer. One vol: 18mo, 
3s..6d. 

Biographia Presbyteriana, No. I. (to 
be continued,) containing some Remark- 
able es of the Life and Death of 
Mr Alexander Peden, late Minister of the 
Gospel at, New Glenluce, in Gapouty, 
&e:,; post 8vo. 3s. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


631. 

Nine. Letters on -the Extent of the 
Death of: Christ;-in reply to William 
Cunningham, Esq. of Lainshaw, author 
of the Apostacy of the Church of Rome, 
&c. &e., intended as a Refutation of dan- 
gerous Arminian doctrines taught by him 
in the Sabbath School, Stewarton, Ayr- 
shire. By the Rev. James Methven, 
Minister of the United Secession Church, 
Stewarton, Ayrshire. 12mo. 2s, 

Fragments of Wisdom ; a Cabinet: of 
Select Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and 
Entertaining, many ef them not to be 
found in any former publication. -With a 
beautiful and striking Likeness of the 
Rev. Rowland ‘Hill; A.M. Minister of 
Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars, London. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Ralph Gemmel, an Authentie Narra- 
tive. By the Author of “ Helen of the 
Gian With a fine Engraving. 18mo, 


A Dissertation on the Scriptural Au- 
thority, Nature, and Uses of Infant Bap- 
tism. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 12mo, 
3s. and 8yo, 5s. 

The Persecuted Family, a Narrative 
of the Sufferings endured by the Presby- 
terians in Scotland curing 2 the Reign of 
Charles II. By the Author of “ Helen 
of the Glen.” With a fine Engraving, 
18mo, 2s. ' 

My Father’s Fire-side, or some. parti- 
culars of my early years. saa with a 
fine Engraving. 1s, 6d. 

The New Caliope, No. IV. a 1 Selection 
of Britisb, and occasionally Foreign Me- 
lodies, rig arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, with Vignettes to each song ; the 
Music and Vignettes engraved on copper, 
by John Beugo. 7s. 

The Cabinet; or, the Selected Beau- 
ties of Literature. By John Aitken; Se- 
cond Series. Part VI. Is. 6d, 

Addendum to Volume Sixth, Part IT. 
of the Supplement to the Encyclopadia 
Britannica, 4to. (Gratis. 

Report of the Speeches delivered in 
the Assembly Rooms, sa ae at 
the dinner given in honour of 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. Together men 
Mr Brougham’s Address to the Students 
at his Installation to the office of Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
8yo. Is. 

Letter to the Proprietors and Mana- 
gers of Canals and Navigable Rivers, on a 
New Mode of drawing Vessels z a Lo- 
comotive Engine Boat. By 
Grahame, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The West India Colonies : the Calum- 
nies and Misrepresentations circulated 
against them by various Writers, By 
James M‘Queen. 8yo. 6s. 
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EDINBURGH.—April 13. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 37s. Od. | IAst,...35s. Od: Ist,......22s. Gd. | Ist,......21s. Od. 
2d, ...36s. Od. | 2d, ...32s. Od. 2d,...... 20s. Od.} 2d,...... 19s. Od. 


3d, «348, Od. | 3d,...30s. Od. | 3dy......188. 0d. | 3d, ...017s. Od. 


Average £1, 15s. 6d. 4-12ths. 

Tuesday, April 12. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 6d. toOs. 8d. 
Mutton... . - Os. Jd. toQs. 8d. 


Potatoes (28 lb.) . Os. 10d 
Veal: . « « + « Os. 8d. toQs. 10d. 





Tallow, per stone . 6s. Gd. to7s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Qs. &d. 
. HADDINGTON.— April 8. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. 


Ist, ....36s. 6d. | Ist, «.. 38s. Od. | Ist, ... 21s. Od. | Ist, .. 18s. Gd. | Ist, 


Average £1, 14s. 5d. 10-12ths. 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. 94d. 


Fresh Butter, per lb. 0s. Od. 
Pork ;. . ++ + Os. Sd. tos. 7d. | Salt ditto, per stone 20s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 6s. Od. toGs. Gd. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 4d. 


to Os. 10. 


- to Os. Od. 


Beans. 


to 1s. 6d. 
to 223. Od. 
to Is. 5d. 
to Os. Od. 


as 18s. Gd. 
2d) \.184s. 6d. | 2d, ... 33s. Od. | 2d, ... 17s. Od. | 2d, ... 16s. Od. | 2d, ..... 16s. Od. 
Sa, ....328. Od. | 3d, ... 295. Od. | 3d, ... 14s. Od: | Bd, ... 14s, Od. | 3d, ..... 14s. Od. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 






































































ended 2d April. 
Wheat, 69s. 1d.—Barley, 38s. 11d.—Oats, 24s. 8d.—Rye, 39s. 7d.—Beans, 37s. 2d.—Pease, 593. 9d. ; 
London, Corn Exchange, April 4. Liverpool, April 5. 
Wheat, red, old. — to —|White 36 to 40l|wheat, per'701b. “Ia wen 
_ _ Amer, p. 

Red,new . . —to — 42 to 47||Eng. * Pe 4 to 10 aSweet,U.S. 24 0 to 25 0 

Fine ditto . . 50 to 40 to whe — to — {Do.inbond20 0 to 22 0 
ditto 68 to 72|Ditto, old 50 to 58||Scotch .. 9 4¢to 10 2 rbond 20 0to 22 0 

7 « « S2t0 ick di 30 to 36|\Irish ...9 Oto 9 3 eal, per 240 Ib. 
Fine ditto. . 60to 44 to 47\|Bonded .4 6to 7 sh 31 Oto 340 
ditto 72 to 19 to 23||Barley, per 60 Ibs. - 30 Oto 330 
Rye. - + « Sto + 22 to 24\\eng... . 5 lto 6 2QiIrish. 26 Oto 30 0 
hey, A ae ° . tt ° Z Sto 5 6|Bran,p.24lb.0 9 to 011 
ditto 38 to 23 to 25 Foreign . pg — Butter, Beef, ec. 

Malt. . ... 52to 25 to 28)\Oats, per 45 Ib. utter,p.cwt. s. d. 
Fine. . . . 62to + 29 to 30 bot 5S 50'S elfast, 104 0 to105 0 
Hog - Ro 60 to 65 «+-3 Oto 3 4\Newry . . 97 Oto 98 0 
Maple . . . 35to 56 to -+5 5to 3 9|Waterford 95 0to 960 
Maple, fine —to bond — 0 to — O/Cork,pic.2d,99 0to104 0 

Seeds &e Do. dut. fr.—— to —— dry 892 0to — 0 
> Gee nepets O0to38 OjBeef, p. tierce. 
i” o 3s. 8 rb. 9 Sto 9 Mess 92 Oto 95 0 

Tares, perbsh. 4 to 5 6j)Hempseed . 36 to 44 ng8 Oto 9 p- barrel 55 0 to 56 0 
Must. 9to ll ofLinsccdcrush.50 to 40 per q. Pork, p. bl 
— Brown, new 11 to 15 0\— Ditto, fine 45 to 52 ~- - 420to46 O\—Mess . 84 0to—0 
Sanfoin, perqr.60 to 70 0/Rye Grass, 28 to 45 Ojiirish .. 40 Oto 42 Middl. . 80 0to — 0 

bsh. wis > mcg pI A od papteentutF, natainel. Bacon, p. cwt. . 

—_ greenl ‘lover, cw ease, 0to40 O/Short mids, 59 0 to 60 0 
— Yellow, 9 toll 0|— White .. . 56 to 74 White 54 0 to 56 Side... 54 0 to 56 0 
Caraway, ewt. 56 to 45 0\Coriander . . 8 to 10 0|/Flour, English, Hams, dry, 58 0 to 60 0 
Canary, qr. 70 to 85 O'Trefoil. ... 20 to 22 240lb.fine 48 Oto 52 OGreen . . 50 0 to 520 

Rape , per last, £29 to £30. rish, 2ds 460 to51 O\Lard,rd.p.c.53 0 to 55 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d March, 1825. 

Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d, 
Bank stock, 238} 3 atta TE gat 
3 per cent. reduced, 945 3 — aie atnis 
3 per cent. consols, 934 § 3 |:933 % 2 | 93 2 4] 93; 2 
3} per cent. consols, | POLE bids aes 
New 4 per cent. consols, 1064 g | 1064 § § | 105g 6 5f] 106 5% 

- India stock, 2854 —_— — olaidens 
—— bonds, 97 96 p.'| 97 p. 85 84 p. | 83p. 
Exchequer bills, 56 S58 p. eee —_ onhinne 
Exchequer bills, sm. 58 56p. — jake Sdeiol 
Consols for acc. 945 94.) O46 4 933 4 94) 93) & 
Long Annuities, 23 5-16 es — sanegaeses 
French 5 per cents. —— ({105)f 106f) —— —— 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill, 


N.B.—The Observations maile twice ey: , at nine o’clock, foren: and, ur o'clock, after.- 
The secouid Oteurvathal tn the aitecmpioc, te ths ine Bok , is mee By the Register 
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February. 
Ther. lsarom.| "ter | Wind. Ther »} Phere. |Win a 
M.26 M. Rain morn iM. M43 _ [Bair, with, 
= (a epee es ing ae 
2 . 16 4 a Sw. 4 
Ala. 36 A.36 A. 40 A. 42 y 
5 { Nee 08 31 Keen frost, 11 { M.29 | . 538 rey, w. a with 
M25 e910 Mt Keer frost, M295 M42 rend 
le een ° ° i 6 
$ { A. 25 eesn 30 upshine, is { A. 42 4.455) |fair, sunshn. 
sf hen <S11iM.37 Keen frost 10 {[M-50 | “905.44 Iw, Initio, 
6 {3s “a50 M34 ten. frost] f [MBs 44. law, (Foren. dull, 
M26 B0M3t. Fresh, but M32 r Ma Chie. |F Fost morn 
7 i 4-39 sen. Bs BB smal 7 = ja) mild, 
lace.) “ous a-az 1% km bak” |] 24) A 43 float acg | fc du 
. é 4 orn. . “ 58 
ciheas) aaaaltly, fates || Steal a <a 
10 ‘ 24 25 E. a. 
45-| 938A; 45 . A. 37 99] A. 40 aftern. 
nn §/M.58 Si} Fair, with os { M-31a| so. 03}M-42 4 Fair, but dull 
fH bedeuaaatyfin, ||..Sovhagt Peaeameete Rete, 
M. ¢ ¥ > ™ 4 
es A ll 
alr, t ra. ° ‘oren. Py 
15 Alacat| ago ae3 NW: fora." || 27{]0° S88) Soa oe) NW em 
M.4l M3 A| Mi. 
™ { A. 355 | reed 28 { |x'39 ala. 36} ICBC. [ona sleet. 
‘ Average of rain, .618. 4 
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M.40 
A 40 Mar.1 1{ 
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76|M.36 
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ALPHABETICAI. List of ENGLISH BaNKRUPTCIES, announced between the 21st 
January and 2ist February, 1825; extracted from the London Gazette. . » 


Anderson, J. Edward-street, Portman-square, tea- 
Arnold, E. Upper York-street, Bryanstone square, 


Ashcroft, J. Liver pool, ironmonger. 
Ashton, J. jun. Fenney Bentley, Derby, cheese- 


ge RA Bodward , Woreester, glove-manu- 
pom J. |. B, Regent street, dealer, 


i Phitpotlane, ee 


ee *. Woyebatl arm t oo eR li- 


Boswood. J. Silver-street, Faleon-square, victual- 


ler, 
Bowden, T. M street, stationer. 
Biood, E. E. Lami T. +095 emer 


Blunt, T. enham, grocer. 
Brimmer, G. Strand-lane, station 
LTS epee Ae! sans and G. Broad- 
i» Sinekectee, tubes 
Ss. Souda: "Mile-end, black ash- 


man 
Butt, S. 





Motcombe, Dorset, cheese-dealer. 
Ganburn, W. A. Bayswater, brewer. 
Candilin, W. Stafford, shoemaker. 


Caton, R. Preston, milliner. | j 
Copiers c. Southampton-row, Russell-square, 


mercer. 
po mw ral Se and P. ara Tidvill, Glamorgan, 


clark, W. le ea Le agg ee ~g bey 


Curke, G G. B. New Shoreham, Sussex, brewer. 
Collens, B. D. Bristol, hatter. 

Cooper, E. S. Liverpool, common brewer, , 
Cooper, J. Ashton-under-Line, Lancaster, s 


Crooke, J. Burnley, Lancaster, iron-founder. 
Croston, T. sen. and jun. Liverpool, ship-chan- 


Fawcett, J. and P. White, Miles-lane,. bottle- 


J. ‘ge Mora Eenraper x 


S. haber: 
SF Carlisle, Sp ones 


T. 
ee % Branch,‘ Cheltabas, grocer. Radeliffe. Lan- 


Galler," and F. Poogerard, Fenchusch-treet, 


Gardiner J) J. Paddington, 
Gary. Gisburn, York, cattle-dealer. 
Glover, eee ee bricklayer. 


Ww. ° , Ti 1» cot- 
, W. Strand, ‘ 
Graham, G. Sunderland, -Mariner. 
|, J. Birstall, York, joiner. © 
» Manchester, mer- 


Griffiths, J. Hollywell, coal-merchant. 
Grim J. Huxton, carpenter. 
Gray’s-inn-lane-road, oil and colour- 


* man. 
Hall, R. jun. Poulton in the Fylde, Lancaster, 
uor-me t. 
ing, T. and Son, and R. Harding, Bristol, 
brush-makers. 


Harmer, J. Great Surrey-street, stove-mcnufac- 
turer. 

Hart, J. Gloucester, nea 

Harvey, W. victualler. 

— R. B. How! street, Walworth, carpenter. 
Hay, W. -lane, victualler 

a r: aes Westmoreland, corn-dealer. 

Herbert, B. Cheltenham, silk-mercer. 

Hippon, w. Dewsbu facturer. 

Hirst, J. Huddersfield, "cloth-merchant. 

Howe, R. Haymarket, job-master. 

Howell, J: Cheltenham, oye and glazier. 

Hughes, T. Speldhurst-street, draper. 

Hurndall, J. Bristol, haberdasher. 

Jackson, J. Dover, tailor. 

Jay, R. Kilburn, carpenter. 

renee, 











linen-draper. 
23 
a sen. Long — coal-merechant. 


, cider-merchant. 
Lea, W. Charidtte cesst, yA ay Be ee broker. 
—_> J. Blue Anchor-troad, Bermondsey, .engi- 


Levol, W. Cheltenham, pitare-deler 

¥ t 

Levy, J. Hemming’s-row, glass-dealer. 

Lock, J. Baker-street, North, chemist. 

— = W. Little St = mga Seven-dials, 


Mallough, E. J. ‘Beavidasogince, Walworth, mer- 


chant. 
oe. T. Whitelion-court, Cornhill, mer- 


-- Meyrick, J. Blackman-street, grocer. 


Moore, J. U. City-road, blind-maker. 
Morgan, J.T. Arlington-place, St John’s-street- 


road, jeweller. 
—- R. Goulston-square, Whitechapel, glass- 
Nathan, M. Geo; » Adelphi, bill-broker. 


Newbank, J. Earl-street, Marylebone, stage-mas- 
Nickets, J. Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, up- 
holsterer, 


Osborne, T. Stroud, Gloucester, linen-d ipa 
O'Shaughnessy, H,P. and G. Sherborn, Mall, 


ers. 
> team H. Ashton-under-line, cabinetmaker. 
Owens, T. Toxteth-park, near Liverpool, carter. 
Paris, ¥ Py Long-acre, printer. 
s. High-street, Newington-butts, book- 


Pattison, W. Li » merchant. 
» J. Grav » Confectioner. 
m, R, Blackburn, Lancaster, merchant. 
J. W. Southampton-street, Strand, up- 


hol A 
Porter, R. Sy Be de baker. 


» G. iller. 
Redshawe, T. F osha 
Rees; D. Li 
Reéves, J. Eaton, tailor, 
Riva, G. and nd N. me ves Perivincemete 
Roberts, P. P. H. Hi joraceenty 
Robinson, J. H. and 3 Be Horads Essex, 
as T. Plymouth, stonemason. 

e, W. ; 
Rowland, H. W. Tottenham, stationer. ‘ 
Russel, D. ~aere, linen-drape 
Saunders, J (olland-street, Bankside, becen- 


see Ww. a victualler. 
, plumber and glazier. 
Argyil-street, wine and spirit- 
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Seattioweethe C. Blassinnhemn. ethiney-mak ° Taylor, T. Ashton-under-Line, draper. 
Simpson, J. sen, and jun. Liverpool, shipwaights. ‘Thornhill, W. York-place, ‘New-road, horse- 


i. G pton-street, Camberwell, gro- 
. Ww. wane ty 2 -tgueeeel 
smith te a ha 
mith, T. G. . 
Smyth, ce 
m: . 
4 hs and J. Baliey, Ch Chandos-street, drapers. 
Su Old Kent road, , Tinen-draper. 
J. Weaken, archi 
8 Little Chelsea, brewer. 
gs wy street, Grosvenor-square, under- 


R. Cheapside, warehouseinan. 
Stranaek, J. Park-place, Mile-end, master-mari- 


Sweetapple, J. P. Chisenbury, Wilts, horse-deal- 
Tayior, C, Salisbury, inn-holder. 


Tooth, E. 
hr a 
Turner, R, et eng 

» D. Ni mport, Monraouth, ship-builder. 

Vigor, W. 
Walker, J. jun. pee Nene oven-builder. 
Whitley, J. T. oy grocer. 
bye oy ttenbury, E. W. Leeds, woollen-manufactu- 


Wilkinson, B. Leicester, 
Williams, W. B. Upper "Brosh -atrest, Grosvenor- 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist Fe- 
' bruaryund the 31st of March 1825, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Alexander, Thomas, and Company, manufactu- 


Bicket, Alexander, ia butcher, trader, and 
dealer in cattle in Newton-upon-Ayr. 
Blair, James, merchant and watchmaker in Kil- 


winning. 
Brown, John, cow-feeder and cattle-dealer in Pais- 


Campbell James, at Queensferry. 
Dobson, Dobson, William, Go. merchants and diyealt- 
ers 
Dow, > ; merchant and tinsman in Bal- 


Farquharson, Samuel, ne, lately carrying 
on businces at Cupar in 
Inglis and Robb, merchants in Glasgow, and Robb 
and merchants in Demerara. 


— » coal-master and spirit-dealer in 
Kyle, ‘ peng wey >. Inverness. 
M‘Gillivray, Robert, upholsterer in Inverness. 


Ngee ames, innkeeper at at Broomielaw, Glas- 
Messier, Thomas, merehant, druggist, and sur- 
in Glasgow 





of a , araper, ar e 
Spete 
keeper and coach proprietor 
on Bridge Tan, in the county of Ayr. 
The ork Company. 
DIVIDENDS. = 
Cc meron, Dugald, merchants grocers 
‘- Greenock ; ° eer dividend 25th April. 
Cousin, James, si cotton-yarn merc! in 
Paisley ; a dividend 25th April. 


ton, Bay, 3 Nicol, and Compan: al vidend 
‘ 3; a ai 
after 6th c 


Hamilton, H merchant in Greenock ; a divi- 


Mareh. 

Hamilton, John and William, hts and build- 
ers, Lanark ; a final dividend 5th May. 

Law, David, i , coach-contractor, farmer, 
and at Kinross-Green ; a first and 
final dividend aa May. 


Macalpine, James, merchant and trader 
ot Coupeshs want Foc Willian: a second divi- 
dend after 28th March. 


M‘Rae, Daniel, merchant in Nairn; a first divi- 
dend after 16th March. 


Millar, James and William, es ee 


and Spirit dealers in 3 
PL a 3 
and final dividend,17th May. . : 
= in Edinburgh ; dividea after ort ; 
er ;a8 
Neilson, Andrew and Michael, ' 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


February. 
. Gda. a ell, by pureh. vice Late- 13 J, EB. Alexander, Cor. 
a Cor. $ 1 ae 20'Jan to. 14 J ae i metas 
. Stew: eu . - 

cor, Stewart eu sie, ie le Dec, 188, 

4 T. W. Lloyd.” (Rid. Mast.) Cor. with 15 Pim Leech, from 65 F. Paym. vice 
ne ; pk. Si See, Oe. - 

1 Dr. oy oy , fromm 75 F. As. Sure, IF. Capt. Le Guay, from et. Bn. 
vice ey 98 F 20 do. vice Suckling, 90 

& Cor. Lord Brudencll, Lieut. my pak Lieut. Stoyte, ae by purch. 
Srporal Mille R. Horse Gds. 2 nee 2 do 
(Riding Mast.) Cor. do. OFitinma pean ye, 





Appointments; Prémotions, Sc. 

do. 
‘. do, 
28 do. 


Lieut. Graham, 
a Capt, 


Hardy, from 1 F. Gds. Qr. Mast. 
ae _—— 


As. S oe - d, fi h. oor 
jurg. rd, from e . 
i —s 27 do. 
F. Pigott’ Ens. vice eigen, FSi 4 


Lieut. Woodgate, Capt. ll —_ 
Ens, Considine, 
<n Gascoyne, foe Rifle Big 


Ens. Dalgety, f from 70 F. do. 15 do. 
G. Man, 


Gent. from. R. Mill. 
do. 


Lieut. Clarke, a 
Ens. Ditmas, Lieut. 
a T. L. Goldie, Ens. 
Ens. Sweedland, Lieut. vice Munro, 
dead 


Owes Ens. aa 
J. Skinnre, vice Dalgety, a “4 
Lieut. Cam; » from 67 F. Lieut. 

viee Cra ren — 
Ens. Hodgson, from . Lieut. vice 
O'Brian, dead do. 


99 
Rifle Brig. 


» 54 F. 
; from 15 F. 2d Lieut. ae 
ce Blaney, 89F. 27 do, 
1W. LR. , Ens. vice =, cond 


Si. Meee Meta ba 


1 R. Vet. Bn, Bis from 99 F. Capt. or | 
2 au from 94 F. vice Mac- 
. : ¢ : 20 do. 


2 e ‘J 
| Unatiached, 
Lieut. Lord. W.'Paulet, from 7 F. 
vice Bt. Maj. Bris- 
12 Feb. 1825. 


coe, R. Art. ret. 


[ May, 


Ordnance Depariment. 
Royal Artillery. 
+ and Lt. Col. Power, Lt, Col, 
W. Dixon, dead, 26 Me: 1824, 
Capt. and Lt. Col, Smith, bg 
a Capt. and Maj. Greetie; “apt, do. 
2d Capt. Sweeting, from h. p. 2d oe 


Ist Lt. Forster, 2d age a 


2d Capt. Coles, 
vice ‘Johnson, h fo 
Ist Lieut. etney.. m 
vice 
2d Lieut. ilford ist Lieut, 
Gent. Cadet Walker, 2d Lieut. do. 
Ist Lieut. Basset, from h. p. Ist Uaeait. 
vice Blake, h. p. 25 do. 
Draaey, from h. p. wr yd 


Miller, h 
2d Capt. "Maxwell, from h. p. = cape 
vice Briscoe, ret. 2 Feb. 
Royal Engineers. 

Capt. Dixon, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Haldane, dead 12 Jan. 1825, 

1st Lieut. “Hall, 2d Capt. do, 
Eliot, from h, p. 1st Lt. do. 
2d Lieut. Rose, Ist Lieut. do, 
Ist Lieut. Williams, from h. p. 1st 
Lieut. vice Mudge, dead 13 do, 


Medical Department. 
Brev. Insp. Burke, Insp, 20 Jan. 1825. 
Surg. Collier, Brey. Insp. in — 


As. Surg. Sampson, from h. p. rr F. 
As. Surg. vice Hosp. As. M‘Der- 
mott, Ceylon Reg. 25 Jan. 

Hosp. As. O'Donnel, As. Surg, vice 
Sibbald, dead, Pa do. 

Hosp. As. Peason, h. p. Hosp, 
As. vice As. Surg. Mitchell, canc. 


J. Paterson, Hesp. Assist. 


Exchanges. 
Lt. Col. de Burgh, from 2 F. with Lt. Col. Wil- 
pe ci? Doig from 66 F. with Maj. Pa- 
t, Lt. Col. in, from wv 
trickson, 99F. 


Capt. Hutton, from.31.F. with Capt. Bra , S&F, 
a room from 47 F. with Capt. ee 
ler, from 53 F. with Capt. Conro 
Lieut. a rood, from 4: F, with Lievt. Gordi om r 
from 14 F. with Lt. Tinling, 67F. 
Snow, from 47 P, with Lt. Ashe, 63 F. 
Cor. and Sub-Lt. Capel, from 1 Life Gda, with 
Ens. Baring, 5 F. 
Ens. Ward, fm. 48 F. with, Ens. Mackworth, Bz 
Paym. Dawe, from 31 F. with Paym. Monk, 53 
As. Surg. Dudgeon, from 86 F. with As. Sire. 
Fitzpatrick, h. p. 4 Dr. 
Reslenetions « nn Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Lascelles, 66 
—— Walsh, 91 ry. 
Major F. Im Thum, 60 F. 


-——— Briscoe, R. Art. 

Capt. ag 2 Dr. Gds. 

—- Dobbin, 1 F. 

Lieut. Mus ai 8D 

eut. y, Tr. 

Cornet Bigre, 13 Dr. 

As. Surg. erguson, 8F. 
Appointment Cancelled. 

Staff Assist. Surg. Mitchell. 


Dismissed. 

Lieut. Atkinson, 49 F, 

Officers Wounded in the Expedition under 
Brigadier General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, K.C.B. against the Dominions of 
the, King of Ava, between the 16th June 
and 12th July 1824. 


Capt. Johnson, 13 F, ceverely and dangerously. 
Lieut. Barrett, 13 FP. severely—arm amputated. 


do. 





1926. 
Deaths. 


MAb Ge, Pontleht» Carine, Hoge Resting, 


Sir 

Sir E. G. Butler, uid of SF 

Jamaica, 1 Nov. 
Jamai 


a eaeir ia 
h. » 1 Jan. 
a coy fet amaica 


tate 6 se. Sloane S's ae 
ie. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


‘ 


637 
Leys Me R 

fay sees Ste ee 
eat a Hide, 50 F. Up ~~, Nor 1888 


Vinieombe, 50 F. 
can taeda 
Blanche, hcp. Be 16 ¥F. 
h. p. Reay 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


June 19, 1824. At PMicanichs, New Brunswick, 
the wee é jeunes Fraser, JR aed Esq. of a son. 
PaScat e lady of George S. 
ee Ps 


of Lieutenant- 
oa aie infantry, Ma- 


Now. 29. At Jamaica, the lady of Dr George 
Dempster, of @ son. 
Jan. 5, 1825. At Madeira, the lady of Dr Wil- 
- Gourlay of: Ki , of a iter. 
a . At Royal N the lady of of. Captain Houston 
ewart, avy, 
Union Bg St Andrew’s Square, 


the lady ec Royal Navy, of a son. 
24. At ee Mrs A. Ta mdotae at bean. 
Fe.1. At \t Montrose, Mrs Smart of Conensyth, 


— At addington, Mrs Henry Davidson, of a 


“e. At Elder Street, Mrs Spence, of a daughter. 
3. Near aes Maly 46 Capeni: Ro” 


a thelady of John Buchan 
Sydserf, Ruchiaw, of 
4 Mrs Hlosburgh, of of Lochmalony, of a daugh- 


une 
Py Mrs Archibald Douglas, Great King Strect, 
o gem 
At London, the —— of Mount Charles, 
ay Pry the Under ry er State for Foreign 


@ At Kirkcudbright, the lndy of D. Blais, Esq 
ounger of Borgue, of a 

. At 51, Frederick S Mrs Keith, of a 
en the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 


wt Me Move ae pe of a daughter. “s 


“ At Arniston House, Lady Ann Cruickshank, 
of a son. 
— At London, the Hon. Mrs Grant of Grant, 


14. At Shivas, Mr Forwes Irving of a daughier 
-« At » Mrs » ofa ’. 
— In Upper Berkely Stréet, London, the lady 
i Esq. of a son. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs Wotherspoon, George 
Street, of a 

— Atthe ‘Mansh of Atnedons Mrs Bryce, of a 


daughter. 
one At Rroomhall, the Countess of Elgin and 


, of a ‘- 
song hp cen 5 Of Robert Whig- 
fete near r Edinburgh, Mra James 


Wilson, of 6 
rs Burnet, of a son. 
the lad y of Captain Robert 
ter. 


. At the lady of Patrick Dud- 
geon, Eag. of cast Gg ote ter. is 
ew N. Mac- 
donald, Esq, a ip eee 


24. At Gloucester te ay of 
ser’ nt Coniston Mrs Forrest, of Toe 
March 3. At Maggerney Castle, the 
ee ee 
a so) 
- oe at Exskine, the Right Hon. Lady tei, 
ve RE So Castle Street, Mrs David Canssmy if 
ane Mrs Johnston, 2, Minto Strect, Newington, 
0. “The lady of Captain Dalyell, royal navy, of 
aa el i 4 ae 
ts 2 of Conte ore 
sot Cro gt ait 
Sen hiscion: eth ofteiooee Si Witla 
v ECE RRCENS: ow ne tlk 
13, At Newhall the lady of John Buckle, ag, 


ofan s lady, of Lieut, Colonel 
el Tavis, ofa danger. 
_ Ate Royal Cireus, Walter Dickson, of 
ms bat Castlemilk, Lanarkshire, Mrs Stirling, 


_ MAC aT, Castle Street, Mrs H. PB, Dickie, of 


2 son. 
1s At Howard Mrs Fairbairn, of a 
Mrs Edington, alemeesteetde 


Mrs 
Ehime 


f a daughter. 
ode At Polkemmmet, the lady of Sir William Bail. 


iiastems Cheam 
_bately, Mt No.5, St Jobm Street, Mss H. Alem 
anata Mis Waugh, 15, St John, Street, of a 





* MARRIAGES... 
egeest, Island of Mull, 
ag 
»R J , 
the late William 


Mansfield Place, Edinburgh, Mr John 
Fifeshire, to 

of the late Captain ie, Leith Walk. 

London, the Hon. Walter For- 

H Lord Forbes, fuoratio. daughter’ of i 

on. to r 

John Gregory Shaw, Bart. of Kenward, county of 


Feb. 1. At Gi , the Rev. Thomas Watson 
of . of Covington, to Sam, 
and Bee he of Ov. 

— At Muricambus, Mr Thomas Grey, ny, King’s 
Kettle, to Isabella, daughter of Mr Robert Simson, 
Muiream Fifeshire. 


the Rev. James Brown, 





a 
roa 


F 


ny. 
3. By the Rev. Dr Dickson, of the West Kirk, 
at 6, Place, Walter Seott, . lieu- 
tenant in the 15th Hussars, eldest son of Sir Wal- 
ter A s Bart. to ane . 

of Abbotsford, Ba Miss Jane Jobson, 
ony om of the Be Jobson, Esq. of 


, in the job ong yt 
6.. At Anstru’ r Devid Johnston, currier 
and leather-merchant, hegre = to Juliet, eldest 
of Mr William M , leather-factor, 


irkaldy, Thomas L. Dundas, Esq. royal 
argaret, third daughter of Dr John- 


8. At - Nathaniel Paterson, mini- 
ster of Nomi of Mr 


10. At Aberford, Wiliam M Esq, of Wil- 
ure, Esq. son 

liam Mure, the! a to Laura, second 
daughter of the late William M 

Bopp Unk. in Ge 


7. Ati 
navy, to 


a 


oak At John Tulloh, Esq. of Arthur- 
Share to Helen R. S. ~_ 
conat, second David Falconar, Esq. 


bonny yaa Jexr. Thomson, Esq. of Ban- 
chory, to Jessy, eldest daughter of Alexr. Fraser, 


15. At Falkirk, Robert Paton, writer, Orkney, 
to Matilda, ‘daughter of the late Mr Robert 
Russel, of 


17. At Morningside, Daniel Mackay, 
Santa Cruz, to Muir, relict of pg ig 
late of Demarara. 
eb. 21. = ow on the 2ist ultimo, the Rev. 
Sem Px to Julia, eldest daugh- 
oa lap 
merchant, 


eee 
Walk, to Ping Ey ee 


ete 
Me cise Be bay of the Hon. East 
‘atharine, you 


Swindell Norvell. 
r James Burnett, ‘3 
ter of the late Mr 


238. Cholmondeley House, Piccadilly, Lon- 


thnot. 
n St se a me Cap- 
alnavy, 
Sir Jot John Hunter, Consul- 


= 
i 


if 
i 


: 
if 


Stockbridge, A John 
merchant, London, se- 
of the late Mr Thomas Mitchell, 


fll of Udney. 


Marriages, and Deaths. 





[May, 


3. At Edinburgh, Mr James Aitken, writer in 


Edinburgh, to Jane, onl ter of the late M: 
T y daugh r 


ussia. 
re At Edinburgh, the Rev. D. Sates tthe 
» to » youngest da rgd B: 
Seema Dr Wiliam Moodie, late ona Of mi- 


histers’ 
15. At St St 's, Hanover Square, London, 
Colonel the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby, to Lady 


Emily Bathurst, youngest da hter of Earl Ba- 
thurst. z ~~ 


18, At Edinburgh, Robert Bruce, Esq. of Bur- 
ravoe, to Mary, youngest daughter o ‘the late 
Rev. Dr David Young, minister of Foulden, Ber- 
wickshire. 


21. In St Paul's es Archibald Alison, Esq. 
advocate, to Elizabeth Glencairn, you og daugh- 
ter of Lieut.-Colonel Tytler, lately of the North 
British Staff. 


— At Ayton-Law, Mr James Allan of Reston, 
| ye Mary, daughter of James Herriot, Esq. Ayton- 


26, At Edinburgh, James Grant, M. D. Friar- 
nae near to Eleanor Maria Anne, se- 
cond daughter late Rev. Robert Elliot, rec- 

tor of Weldrake and Huggate, Yorkshire. 

29. At Glasgow, John Balfour, - Pilrig 
Street, to Robina, third daughter of the Cap- 
tain Robert Gordon of Invercharron. 

— Mr Richard Mark, rector of the grammar 
—s Campbeltown, to Jean, daughter of Mr 


Glasgow. 

31. At Prince’s ‘Street, Mr James Turnbull, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Mary Montague, second 
daughter of the late Mr Ewart. 

April 5. At Glocester Lodge, the Earl of Clan- 
ricarde, to Harriet, by sian Ses oy sted of the Right 
Hon. George Canning. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Bishop of La of conten 


ay 1824. A’ DEATHS. in India, C. 

- At ia, Captain 
illiam Hardy of Chatlesficld, eldest caviving 
canlat the lens ov. Dr Thomas Hardy, Professor 
of Church History in the University «3 Edinburgh, 
and one of the ministers of that ci 

10. At St Thome, Madras, Wil am, you t 
son of Lieut.-Colonel Commandant Ro bert Mac- 
dowall, 7th Regiment Native Infantry. 


Aug. 26. » by the upset: 
of his boat, de wen ead, commander 
his Majesty’s ship the Canning. 

Sept. 22, At , Captain Archibald Erskine 


Pattullo, Commanding the Hon. the Governor's 
— Guard, Fort George. 
At Madras, Mrs Bowser, wife of Lieutenant- 
Thomas Bowser, commanding in Mysore. 
Oct. 6. At China, Mr James Mackenzie, sixth 
officer of the Hon. ‘Com y’s ship Dukeof York, 
second son of the late Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 
of Letterewe. 
ok, Near Rangoon, Lieut. John Lindesay, of the 
ith regiment, Madras Light Infantry, second son 
of Wilham Lindesay, - Balmungie, Fifeshire, 
Lieut. pay was with the detachment = 
by Lieut.-Colonel Smith, and fell di 
lamented, while most gallantly ed in a 
— attack upon a stockade defended by Bur- 


me A At Prince of Wales Island, John Macalister, 
senior Member of Council. 

. At the Isle of France, Captain John Mac- 
kintosh, of the Hon. East India Company's Ser- 
vice. 

gton ew Fm Paris, in her 86th year, 7 Alice 
= — —_ of ~ “0 Crawford, Esq. of Gay- 


23. at on ge soon Ms tter Jeaving, Canton, Mr 
John Carnegie, third son of David Carnegie, of 


Dec. ent Falmouth, Jamaica, Mr Jas. Scott, 
third son of the late Rev. James Scott, Auchter- 
house, Forfarshire. 

13. On the homeward-bound postage from 


os Captain A. H. Campbell, of the Hon. Com- 
a ot Duke of York. 

t, Jamaica, George Willis, Esq. 
surgeon, son of the late T. Willis, . Kirkaldy, 














1895.7 


Karaniaser inthe Crimea, the celebra 


r Major Roderiek Mac- 
kenzie, of the 77th 

9. At sea, on board Bajetys shie Diamond, 

— tes Elliot Lockhart, 


a 


Leer ‘own, Lepey sw David Macvic- 


one Masters | there, son 

of the late Neil Macvicar, Esq. of Fergushill, wri- 
22. At Kir! » Michael bantie. 008 6 Mr 
Lundin , writer there, sore 6a ears, and 
yaaa Kinnear, daughter, aged 


aan Kirkaldy, Mr John Malcolm, ship-owner, 


_ sen At Neston, Bosthaaseseteue, _ Methven, 
wife of Methven, Royal N 


23. ee Milne, jun. son of 
the late Andrew Milne, re, Ene Bones 


24. At the t Hon. Sackville, Earl of 

rT Paris, Righ 
Wy in. tho Gt, year of his age, 
er there, 


in the direct lin, al 


as Brlegy. Navas A Turn- 
bail, Esa, of ne seat Si yee “yn 
ree Rese Min HO en a e 


11th inst. ‘Margaret Martha, their infant Gekahier, 
dt At Kirkaldy, Mr William Moffat, merchant 


28. St Pensanee, Jha Gi Esq. of Limefield. 
31. At Woodburn, pola (aoe ink kintulloch, John 


» Esq. of Car 
— At Edinbur, Macalister, only 
daughter of Mr H. Pillans, printer. ~ 
‘cb, 1. At Powis Farm, Bruce, 


eldest daughter of the late John eva Esq. She- 
riff-substitute 
— At Aberdeen, Peter Hay, Esa. of Hayfield, 


aged 73. 
5. At Morton, Lieut.-General Alex. Trotter. 
— At Selkirk, Mr William Borrowman, sur- 


geon, 81. 

7. At his father’s Mr George Scott, late 
of the Admiralty ndon, eldest son of Mr 
Alexander Scott, Ormiston. 

— AtScremerston, Mrs Elizabeth Hogarth, wife 
of Robert Hogarth, of fang 


8. At 4 
daughter of ajor Hugh Faleonat late ofthe 
Regiment of F 

_ At Edinburgh, Mrs ts Macalister of 


Balnahill. 

— Mrs Jean Merrie mpouer oie Robert Ha- 

milton, Professor of in Marischall 
Hi of Hill pe yp wag A 

t House » near Mr Ar- 

chibald Wilson, farmer, and sheep and cattle 


10. At 65, Nicolson Street,, Margaret Lawrie, 
wife of Mr Alexander Henderson, th. 

— At Caen, in France, in the 1 ear. of his 

George Alexander, eldest son of Major-Gene- 


— At Darinane, in the connty of Ki 


erry, Ire- 
land, Maurice O’Connell,, in 98th year of 
his age. He was eldest Bt General Daniel, 
Count. .O’Connell, G of the cote oe ee 


nell, hamberiain to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria ; and uncle to Cou oO" 
11. His Highness Frederic IV.D of Gotha. 


ed nearly two hundred years, is extinct, and the 
inions of the 
branches in Hildburgha , and Mein- 
» who have 
to that effect. 


Deaths. 


eae sD ot ig nd rs 
pant burgh, Arch. Macdougall, Esq. of 


at 45, ue shi; 


peg gat ns any pol John caer 
Tek 


illiam * Esq. Solicitor ‘Si 
Court and agent forthe Chu Sf Scotland, 


Simpson, relict 


— At West Linton, Mrs Charlotte M‘Caul, wife 
of the Rev. Alex. Forrester, 
Annfield, Elizabeth Wilson, relict of Mr 
Thomas Rennie, 


Paprick W ilson, bookseller, y 
4. At Nien Miss Helen E. Davidson, 
— eS e late Robert Da 


ae At Held, >, eldest neon 
William Bowen ies H; ‘ 
near Glasgow, John Carlye, 
‘son of Le Coates C "a 
mie at Eaisburgh. Joma Menzies, Esq - Soligitor 
2. ‘ustoms 
— Mr James yaoes — only son of David 


Souter, 
Ti. ta Forth Ser Patrick, third 


At N 
infant d daughter of 
oo aie Castle Street, 
r omas Laing, 
ceased Hon. ae 
rhs Pio Be rederick Street, i diate 


dy, 
22, Bexhill, Sussex, Agnes, wife Henry 
Riddell, eee W.S. * 
oseph Stainton, Be. 


“tne aa Mr G. B. Brown, 


mew Ea b pum, Bog, Sughter 0f h 
= inbur; a 
late Thomas Wedderburn, jollector of Cus- 
toms, Inverness. 

— At Douglas, wis ot te Arthur Crawford, 
Esq. late merchant, Bel 

23. At Edinburgh, aie Taylor, after an ill- 


ness of ten da’ 
=.24, At Edi h, Mr Thomas Cavens, student 
ot - ‘es-shi e 

— At New! Mrs Elizabeth Tod, wife of 
Mr Jaimes ‘lane. 


Mr Jarhes Mackay, jeweller. : 
—At begh. youngést son of Geo. 
Wau » Esq. 
Me Sarin, At igh, Mrs Margaret Dalvie, wife of 
— At ei Mr tM: Soha Bie 
ae, ‘fuhghiee Mr John Brew- 
oy tara ee Stockbridge, Agnes, young 
27. At Nice, ~ 
2%, At 
of Lieut. James Ri: » Re 
Shi Abeeroees Pace. Genet 
tes of the tae wb 





» Mr Peter Morton, metchant, 
f Row, Hugh, infant son of 
or Ee et 
7. George Somerville, Kae. 6¢ of weteace™, 9H 

“8. At St Andrews, Dt Thomas ee ag, 

Tat  Abereroniby Place, Ealnborgh, Wittam 
a 

— At Linlithgow, James, fifth son of Mr Alex. 

? At He Howard Place, Edinburgh, Bie Thomas 


may ar daughter of J. iG gta 


North James’s Street, Mrs Mason, 
gesrainer was, late merchant, Edin. 


At eiaieniiem, My Salies Dieilitcde. 
— At Haddinigton, James Wilkie, Esq. of Ra- 


Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr 


irihoinaa 
‘ ae 


of ings, Syaes 


3 the ei Willian Taylor, of 


pia iia copy eats SeseaNy omen, 


“tid sohn Toss; E&q. of Cairntrock, in the coun- 


wir Mas Fee 


“Freer, wife of Dr Freer, “of 
antlers + oe te 


‘Margaret Maitland M 
Captain a in the Royal 8 Sek 
avy, | 
ar tai derdale. i 
"Thomas Fair, merchant, in his 


iso, 
shige ‘At his 1 nits St Aiit's Verde Me. Robert 
u ie 
mid iiope sree, me bre Barba Murray, relict 
: fa, Ayrsifre, ‘Mr Petet Chdtmers, 
18) At’ well, in Satherlandshire, Hugh 
beiog Vg on a Capea. 
i sia Mrs 
cites, Bt agp Pane. 2 ; 


bite 


sixth 


Registér-—Deaths. 


ves M Masenant Street, Katharine, infant daingh 
‘ike 
At 


[ May. 
& ne gga oo the Rev. Duncan 
Rober b 


D.D. 
house, Westbridge, 
tocks, and at-her mh Rens fe King- 
hors, othe 2 28th, Mrs ent ieeian Stocks, his <a 
— house, in Portland Place, London, Sir 
James’ » Bart. M. P. for Carlisle. 
_ doneitt Gartcows, John Heugh, Esq. of Gart- 


oct Hope Park, George, ps six years, and, 


¢ months, sons 
of Mr: bald 2 Weekly Chronicle Office: 
22, At i¢, Margaret Home, 17 


months, you t daughter of Mr Daniel Lizars, 
bookseller, Prinee’s Street. 


Mains, Finlay Macfarlane, Esq. 
members of the House of Assem- 


Douglas isle of ‘Tobago. 
Isle of Man, Arthur Crawford, 
me ot Re burt Mfs Janet Duguid, relict of 


Mr as 
vinintly Oe Lewin ae 
Benttic: Glennie, in the Honourable East a 
8 service, eldest son of the Rev. 
College, Aberdeen. 
24, At Clunie Cluny.” Strathtay, Perthshire, 


_Miss Stewart of 


_ At Ealnbuigh age 25 yeas, John Manley 
ace royal aa son of Livdenaae. 
Leite nt Major-General Miller, 


Metcalf, wife of 


iss Amme Erskine, daughter of 
Cardross, Esq. *- 


North Frederick S 4 
of Langlee, late one or ie the Depa 


— At West Kilbride, after a short illness, Mr 
Hunter of Kirkland. 
96. At Stranraer, James Caird, of Drumfadt, 


es: At Bath, in his 46th year, the Hon. and 
ev. George Herbert, brother to Earl Caernar- 


aa 
= i house; George Square, Ninian Lowis, 
_— Ath his seat, Haugh Hall, Lancashire, Alex- 
altar ties! of Balcarras. 
At, Hampton Court Palace, Lady Elizabeth 
ur. 


~ 90. At ‘7, Dundas Street, William, youngest 
child of Alexander Cleghorn, Esq. of the Customsi 

$1. At Aberdour, Fife, Robert Ogilvie, second 
son of John Philip, Esq: surgeon there. 

— At Woburn Farin, near Chertsey, in her 
on year, Charlotte, wife of Vice-Adinira) Stir- 
ng. 

April 2. Charles Barelay, infant son of Charles 
Punter, Esq. of Seasi 

Ge Taeuteant Calon Macdonald, late of the 

taba 


On board the wbtp Bi nm, on his 
sage fron Bombay to London, Captain «5 
Maceshum. of of the 4th resiment native n, Jae 
Establishment, fm his 524 ‘year. . 
— At Kentish Town, 69, after a in+ 


ion, eu Vincent Dowling, Mr Dow 
had been is Of 40 years Connected with 
totes a itelund.” °° 
— In St’ Cuthbert’ orkhouse; John 
Birrell; aged ‘75. ° "Phis mah ilual sailed towna 
award rie with Caj fa hmeriea Cook, and fought under 


"At birt aupibiee, Elizabeth Hartst) 
105° yh he could see to tead without 
, and retained her faeuities to oo Lye 
2 je 
ai leader oF the 
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